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PEEFACE. 



The campaign of 1870-71, taken in conjunction with that of 1866, 
will mark a new epoch in military history and the art of war, and 
will long afford thoughtful soldiers inexhaustible materials for 
fitudy of every description. 

The war of 1866 was followed by re-organisation and re-arm- 
ing in most of the countries of Europe, and similarly that of 1870- 
71 will lead to reforms, among which those in the art of fortification 
will undoubtedly take a prominent place. 

The first regular siege of a fortress of the highest order since 
the introduction of rifled ordnance, the blockade of the strongest 
place in the world with an army for its garrison, and the successful 
operations before the enemy's capital, containing 2,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, as well as those against the other strongholds of France, 
which occupied the Grerman armies for four months after the 
Battle of Sedan, are all events of the highest intereet, not only for 
the artilleryman and engineer, but for every officer, and even for 
the general public. 

These pages are supplementary to the many general accounts 
of the campaign, as they deal exclusively with the siege opera- 
tions of 1870-71. The author does not at present attempt to put 
forth a thorough critical examination of those important events, but 
he wishes to supply a clear account of the particulars of the various 
sieges, and of the larger sorties, and thus to contribute a chapter 
to the history of the great war. With this object all available 
authorities have been carefully collected, sifted, and, where neces- 
sary, supplemented, so that it is hoped a complete sketch, in out- 
line, of the siege operations may be offered to the reader. Although 
this work contains the more important particulars, further details 
must be looked for in subsequent publications, at a time when it 
will be more easily supplied. 
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IV 

It is impossible to write a complete and perfectly accurate 
history of the sieges so soon after the war ; this can alone be done 
by the authorities some time hence, when all the official reports from 
the various arms of the service are available. The Siege of Sebas* 
topol was only described for some time by ordinary books and maps, 
and the same will be the case with that of Paris, which affords^ 
beyond all comparison, more copious matter. The Author is per- 
fectly aware of the deficiencies of his work in many respects, both 
in the letterpress and in the plans ; but he hopes for indulgence 
from the reader, and also from the critic, to both of whom the 
difficulty of a work of this kind must be known. 

The accompanying Plates will, it is hoped, prove sufficient to 
explain and supplement the description of the sieges. 

THE AUTHOE. 

Dresden, October 1871. 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST FRANCE, 1870-1871. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In few great wars has the influence of fortifications on military 
operations been displayed in so striking a manner as in the recent 
campaign. It is, therefore, of special interest to take a pre- 
liminary glance at the systems of defence which had been organised 
in the countries concerned. 

This remark has reference particularly to the advance of the 
opposing armies on Berlin and Paris respectively ; for Berlin was 
the objective point of the French, in case the fortune of war had 
been favourable to them on the Bhine. 

In Prussia we find that from the western frontier to the 
capital of the country the lines of the rivers and the most im- 
portant passages over them, as well as the junctions of the high- 
roads and railways, are protected by fortresses of suitable strength, 
which not only cover the commimications at these points, but 
also secure the provincial capitals and the military depots against 
the attack of an enemy. They are generally of such strategic 
importance and so strong in themselves, that they could not be 
neglected in any operations of a systematic and deliberate 
nature. Besides fortresses on the lines of the Rhine and the 
Elbe, the country is protected by an appropriate and sufficient 
number in advanced and intermediate positions, which would 
serve as bases and points of support to an army acting on the 
defensive in this quarter. We believe it may be assumed that 
a project for fortifying Berlin — ^though, perhaps, only in a tem- 
porary manner — exists, and is so far complet-ed, that its execution 
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oould be effected in a very short time. As far as the means at the 
disposal of the government permit, the fortresses of Prussia are 
maintained in excellent condition, and ready for war. 

In France we find a very different state of afiairs. On the 
northern and eastern frontiers lies a threefold girdle of fortresses 
of all classes, erected for the most part by Louis XIV., ostensibly 
as a bar to G-erman invasions. We must bear in mind, however, 
in criticising with our present views this system of land defences, 
that the regular siege played a far greater part in war formerly 
than at the present day. Most of the fortresses, both large and 
small, in that part of the coimtry were originally built, or con- 
verted from^ oWQr\ w«rk« <to ^ ttair ^ prewnjt > forn^ by Vauban, 
Chamilly, and COrmontaigne: ^ - ^ ^ 

It was on account of the slowness of the movements of the 
armies of that period, and the Wretched state of the country topo- 
graphically, that the fortresses were erected in places that are now 
of bp:ziilii|^y Value;' far jbhis war has taught us i>h^t the*' adt^ince 
of tHe German armies, by the roads and railways now existing, was 
not delayed by them. As railways form now the chief lines of 
operations of armies, a sweeping reduction in the number of the 
small frontier fortresses shaiild- lon^. sixice have been undertaken 
in France, and there would then have been no occasion for the 
parsimony that has been shown in the cost of their maintenance, 
in their garrisons, and even in their armaments and supplies of 
ammunition. Moreover/the Freaieh, so long ago as 1814-15, had 
the best of lessons, especially with regard to the numerous small 
fortresses ojf the northern frontier, but to^ this day they have nol^ 
profited by it Consequently, of the fortresses in Alsace and 
I^xraine, only the possession of Strasburg and Metz has for us sl, 
decided^ and that of Bitsch andPfalzburg a subordinate iutetest^ 
Finally, we may observe that, in spite of these qircumstances, it is 
not unlikely that the small fortresses, being therejj will be: main- 
tained for some years, because they may be useful as points. of 
support in the conquered country of Lorraine. Independent' 6f 
this expense, Lorraine and Alsace will at, first ,costtis more than 
they will bring in. 

.. With the fortresses of Lorraine once in our hands, the- wide 
country ,as far as Paris lies open* We see that, as regards plades 
ta bar the communications by road, railway, or canal, l?oul .an(l, 
perhaps, also Vitry were the only important points, since 'they 
secure the line of railway leading from Metz and Strasburg, l^ 
Nancy, to Paris. The advance to Paris would have been a very 
different matter for the Grerman armies if Chalons and Soissons^ 
Bheims and Troyes, had, been fortresses of suitable strength and 
size, and had prevented us from marching straight on the capital. 

Paris was a fortress from, an early date down, to the reign of 
Louis XrV.' In course of time-it was repeatedly enlarged. Louis 
XIV. caused the fortifications to be demolished, in order.to improve 
and enlarge, the town, not without the opposition of Marshal 
Vauban, who wrote a memorandum on the fortification of Paris, 
but without result. Again, under Napoleon, suggestions were made 



for the fortification of Paris, put forward apparently by Marshal 
Soult; but the idea was not carried into execution. Thus the 
Allies, in 1814-16, found it an open town, with nothing round it but 
barricades and some slight works at the barriers and on Montmartre, 
so that it was easily taken, after some sanguinaxy engagements, 
which took place chiefly .round the well-known plateau of Bomain- 
ville, and round Montmartre, then lying without the town. 

Five-and^'twenty years later the then premier (Thiers) succeeded 
in fortifying the capital of the country, at a cost of 140 millions 
of francs, according to a project proposed — so far as we are aware 
— by General Dode de la Brunerie. The veter^tn diplomatist 
Thiers, a Frenchman to the baqkbone, has now, after having met 
with great opposition to his scheme of fortifying Paris, the satis- 
faction of havings seen an army of 250,000 men arrested before 
the capital in theiir triumphal march) as he, with full knowledge 
of the internal condition of France, had prophesied before the 
outbreak of the war. 

Had Paris not been a fortress, France would have been, in all 
probability,: compelled to make peace after the events of Sedan, 
because, quite independently of the moral impression which the 
news of the mardi of the Germans on the capital of the country 
could not jE^il to pipduce, the government, sprun&; from the revo- 
lution of September, would not have had the time requisite -for 
the creation of new armies in Paris, in the South and in the North 
of the country, for the acquisition of new materiel, and for the 
organisation of a popular war in some of the provinces. Without 
fortifications, Paris could not have defended itself on the 18th 
March, 1871, and it was a strange stroke of destiny that the builder 
of the works should stay so long before them without becoming 
their master. 

The French declaration of war, made on the most frivolous 
grounds in July, 1870, found the German fortresses of the Rhine — 
Saarlouis, Germersheim, Rastatt, Mainz, Coblentz, Cologne, and 
Wesel — on a peace footing. Thanks to the admirable system 
of readiness for war in the German army, and to the regu- 
lations made for this purpose, these fortresses were put into a 
complete state of defence to resist a sudden attack, with regard 
both to their works and their armaments, before the end of 
the first fortnight. Had the French army pressed on before this 
time, it would, at the worst, have interfered no more with the pre- 
paration of the fortresses than with the mobilisation of the army. 
There must have been some important reasons why the French, 
after completing their concentration in all essentials so early as 
the 16th July, did not seize the opportunity to attack Saarlouis 
and Rastatt, which lay so close to them. 

On the side of the French, at the outbreak of the war, the 
fortresses of Strasburg, Breisach, Schlettstadt, Belfort, Lutzelstein 
(La Petite Pierre), Lichtenberg, Pfalzburg, Bitsch, Marsal, Metz, 
Toul, Thionville, Longwy, Montmedy, M&i^res, and Sedan were 
declared in a state of siege, and put into a condition for defence, 
which last, with the French, corresponds to our ' Armirung ' (pre- 
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paration of works and armaments). But in France, during 
peace, with few exceptions, little or nothing is done to prepare the 
fortresses for the transition from a condition of peace to one of 
-war, so that the armaments and .works of the places there were 
not ready beforehand ; thus it came to pass that, wherever our 
advanced guards appeared, they foimd the preparations for a state 
of siege incomplete, and interrupted them. 

Never yet has so rich a field for practical and professional 
training presented itself to the German siege artillery and to 
the German engineers as in the late war. They had to contend 
against adversaries, who, firm and imshaken in the traditions 
of their &mous engineers and artillerymen, imagined that 
they far excelled aU other nations in fortification and in 
gunnery, and had often declared their superiority, both verbally 
and in writing. Our success against the French fortresses has 
•now proved, clearly and unanswerably, the superiority of the 
German scientific arms. The armaments of the French fortresses 
may be said to have been everywhere ample; but they had 
omitted to strengthen and extend the fortifications by the addi- 
'tion of detached forts, which would have kept at a distance the 
enemy's long-range artillery, and the defence was thus at a dis- 
advantage. Only Metz, Paris, and Belfort were provided with 
such forts, and these fully answered the purpose for which they 
<were intended. 



Plate I. 




LICHTENBERG. 

(flatb L) 

The strong mountain castle of lachtenberg is situated at tbe 
entrance to the Vosges, on an isolated conical hill overtopping the 
table-land around it by about 100 feet. It consists of an enceinte, 
revetted to a height of 30 to 35 feet, with a ditch and masonry 
counterscarp. 

The escarp is broken, so as to flank the ditch, and is in some 
places provided with machicoulis, by which fire can be directed 
on the foot of the wall. Inside the fort is a bombproof keep, 
which, with a few casemates, is the only acconmiodation for the 
garrison. The gateway on the west side is blasted out of the 
rock, and is protected by a ravelin in front. 

The fort bars the road, which leads from Buchsweiler by 
Ingweiler to Lemberg. It lies at one side of, and about three* 
quarters of a mile (three-and-a-half miles English) north of the 
road between the valleys of the Moder and the Bothbach : its in- 
fluence on the road is dependent on the strength of the troops 
available for offensive action from the fort. 

The order for the capture of the stronghold of Lichtenberg 
reached Major-General Von Obemitz, of the Prussian army, 
attached to and commanding the Wiirtemberg division, on the 
evening of the 8th August. With this object a detslchment, con- 
sisting of the 1st and 3rd jager battalions, two batteries, half a squa- 
dron of the 4th cavalry regiment, and a detachment of pioneers 
(engineers), under the conmiand of General Von Hiigel, started 
from their bivouac near Bothbach and Ingweiler early on the 9th 
August, and reached the fortress about half-past 7 o'clock in 
the morning. 

The village of Lichtenberg, which was weakly occupied, was 
surrendered by the French on the approach of the detachment. 
Captain Schill was sent, with a flag of truce, to the fortress to 
demand its surrender ; he returned, however, without any result,, 
after having been fired at. Upon this the 1st jager battalion 
took up a position in the town of Lichtenberg west of the fort, 
the 3rd in the wood to the east of it; the cavalry main- 
tained the communication between the two on the north side. 
The artillery came into action at first at 2,000 paces, and 
afterwards at 1,700 paces, to the eastward of the road leading 
from the Moder valley to Lichtenberg ; later on they advanced 
about 500 paces. 

The fire of these two batteries, assisted by the musketry of the 
two jager battalions, was answered by shells and musketry from 
the fort, without any important result being attained on either 
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side. About 11 a.m. a reinforcement of a third battery arrived, 
and took up a position on the left of the batteries already in 
action. Some of the guns in the fort were dismounted ; here 
and there flames were seen in the work. 

The fort was summoned to surrender, but without success ; 
contrary to the custoih of war, the flag of truce was fired 
upon. The engagement began afresh after the arrival of two 
more infantry companies, who took their share in the musketry 
fight of the jager battalions ; single skirmishers advanced right up 
to the glacis; the pioneers burst through the barrier of the 
palisades there. As the principal gateway was covered, and 
could not be shelled by the artillery, and the destruction of 
the buildings did not seem suflBciently extensive to justify an 
assault,, the fire upon the work T^as stopped late in the afternoon, 
and the detachment began to march back, leaving before the fort 
the half-squadron of cavalry and the 1st jager battalion. These 
troops were to take up a position for the observation of the fortress. 
Suddenly the roof of one of the principal buildings in the work 
took fire, and this induced General Von Hiigel to order the 6th 
battery, which had already marched ofiF, to recommence fire ; it 
returned, and cannonaded the fortmost effectively, at 1,700 paces, 
until 7 o'clock in the evening. The damage effected in the work 
increased visibly, and the Commandant (Second-Lieutenant Arcuer) 
was, therefore, induced to capitulate, about 10 o'clock in the 
evening. 

The fort was taken over on the following morning, about 8 
o'clock, by the 1st jager battalion, left behind under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Steiger ;. while the rest of the detachment got 
back, on the 12tii August, to the division, which had in the mean- 
time advanced to Eauweiler. The artillery had fired about 1,300 
rounds against the fort. The garrison (consisting of three officers 
and 280 men, including 27 wounded and 10 killed) comprised 24 
men of the 96th line regiment, 6 gunners of the 5th regiment 
of artillery, and 240 fugitives from the battle of Worth. It seems, 
therefore, as if the fort had not from the first been supplied with 
its war garrison. The war-materiel captured consisted of 4 guns, 
S howitzers, 204 chassepot rifles, quantities of gun and musket , 
ammunition, and other artillery and engineer stores, as well as 
pirovisions of every kind. . 

The officers were allowed to retain their swords for a time, and 
received their private property. The rest of the garrison were at 
once sent away as prisoners of war. The capitulation was con- 
cluded by Major Seestorf, commanding the 1st Wurtemberg jager 
battalion, and approved on the 11th August by His Eoyal High- 
ness th|3 Crown Prince of Prussia, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
tlird army. 
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Plate II 




LUTZELSTEIN. 

(flath ii.) 

The little fort ©f Liitzelstein (La Petite Pierre) bars the higli- 
road -wfaieh leads diagonally over the mountains from Hagenau 
to the Saar» as well as the road on the ridge from Bitsch to PMz- 
burg. The roads of the Voeges here, and we may add generallyi 
are kept in very good order, and fit for the passage of troops of all 
arms* 

•The fort of Liitzelstein has an escarp 26 feet high, which by 
its broken trace provides for the flanking of the ditch. The 
counterscarp is of earth. The outworks on the west and south 
sides are almost in ruins. The castle in the interior of the fort, 
constructed in the style of the middle ages, serves as a defensible 
barrack, and may, with some alterations to the buildings, be made 
use of as a keep. 

Lutzelstein was abandoned by the enemy and fell into our 
hands on the 9th August, and with it some guns, magazines, and 
warlike stores. The capture of the fort was a result of the victories 
of Weissenburg, Worth, and Saarbrttcken, in consequence of which 
the French entirely evacuated the coimtry from the frontier to 
the Vosges. The defence of the passes of the Vosges to the death, 
which they had previously spoken of, was therefore but an empty 
boast. 

The fort was surrendered, with its garrison of half a company 
of the 96th regiment of infant ryj to a Wiirtemberg company. 

Apparently the garrison was taken by surprise at the rapiii 
advance of the German columns. On its occupation there were 
found half-finished palisades, and great masses of squared stones, 
which must have been prepared for building, but had not been 
used. General De Failly, who inspected the pl&ce on Sunday the 
7th August, after the Battle of Worth, left behind him the most 
distinct orders for its vigorous defence. A great part of the arms 
and ammunition were found buried, as well as some officers' baggage. 

His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief of the Ilird 
army, the Crown Prince Frederick William of Prussia, inspected 
the fort, in the course of his march with the headquarters, on the 
iOth August. 



MARSAL. 

(plate II.) 

Tbb fort of Marsal commands the valley of the Seylle, near the im- 
portant road-junctions at Ch&teau-SaUns and Moyenvic, where the 
main roads — Metz to Strasburg, Saargemiind to Nancy, and Saar- 
louis to Lmieville — cross one another after being joined by nume- 
rous branches. The ground in the direction of Metz forms an ex- 
cellent defensive position if the defence of the North-east of 
France is in question, but in the hasty retreat of the French to 
the line of the Moselle this advantage was not made use of. 

The fortress has about 1 ,200 inhabitants, and consists of seven 
bastioned fronts, of which those commanding the chief roads, and 
through which the latter enter the fortress, are provided with 
raveling. The ditches are supplied from the Seylle, and have 
masonry escarps but no flanking defences in them ; nevertheless 
the place must be considered as secure from assault, and much 
must in recent times have been done to strengthen it. The ground 
in front of the fort — which lies very low, and is intersected by 
several channels of the Seylle — is marshy, and thus very ill-adapted 
for the advance of troops. 

The 4th Bavarian division, imder the command of Lieutenant- 
G-eneral Von Bothmer, commenced their march by Tiiitzelstein on 
the evening of the 14th August. While on the road on the 
heights of Mecleuves, the order arrived to advance by a forced 
march immediately through Marsal to Luneville, in order to cover 
the left flank. 

The 4th Prussian cavalry division had already arrived before 
Marsal on the 13th of August. They bombarded the town and 
demanded its surrender without success ; in the evening the division 
was relieved by three battalions and a regiment of light cavalry 
belonging to the advanced guard of the Ilnd Bavarian corps. 

On the 14th of August the ulan brigade, a detachment of 
reserve artillery, and two companies of engineers, marched for 
Marsal. The heights surrounding the fortress on the north and 
south offer good commanding positions; they were each occupied 
by a regiment of ulans and three or four batteries. All the pre- 
parations for a vigorous bombardment were completed ; a signal 
gun was to give the time for opening fire. The officer commanding 
the corps, Lieut.-General von Hartmann, sent a written demand 
for the surrender of the place ; during the negotiations, which 
lasted an hour, a shot was fired from the fortress, and a Bavarian 
battery also fired 21 rounds prematurely ; the firing was not, how- 



ever, without its influence on the commandant, who capitulated. 
Sixteen officers and several hundred men forming the garrison 
became prisoners of war, whilst 61 guns and considerable supplies 
of all kinds fell into the hands of the Bavarian troops. 

With the fall of Marsal the road through Dieuze to Nancy 
became open, and the communications with the Shenish Palati- 
nate were established. The war indemnity for the fortress of 
Marsal amounted to 35,957 francs. 
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VITBY. 

(plate II.) 

ViTBT, on the Mame, lies between the canal of La Mame and the 
railroad from St. Dizier to Chalons, and is astride of the main road 
from Strasburg to Paris. The town is 300 years old, and was 
founded by Francis I., on which account it is called ' Vitry le 
Fran^ais ' ; its military importance results from the situation, which 
gives it the command of a main road. 

The fortifications of Vitry consist of nine irregular bastions. 
There are no casemates, outworks, or detached forts : the profile 
of the works and the flank defences are such that the place must, 
nevertheless, be considered proof against assault. 

The preparations for a siege were very scanty, as regarded both 
works and armaments. The entrance-gates were merely barricaded 
in such a manner as the hourly expected approach of the enemy 
rendered absolutely requisite. A railway-bridge 100 feet long, 
lying within range of the guns of the »fort, had, however, been 
blown up. 

The head of the cavalry division, which had to clear the ground 
for the march of the Ilird army, had, on the 24th August, ad- 
vanced into the neighbourhood of the fortress. On the 25th 
August the head of the advanced guard of the division arrived 
before the fortress, and summoned the commandant to surrender 
the place ; in case of refusal a bombardment was threatened. 

About 11 o'clock the town capitulated, and was at once occupied 
by a squadron of the 5th regiment of dragoons, under the com- 
mand of Captain Von Gorschen. Three hundred men were found 
there, all gardes mobiles, who had not yet received their clothing, 
and who without delay laid down their arms. 

The stores of arms and ammunition which the enemy left 
• behind him were also on this occasion considerable : 5,000 stand 
of muskets, 3,000 side-arms, 1 7 guns complete (consisting of three 
rifled 24-pounders, two rifled 12-pounderB, three smooth-bore 24- 
pounders, seven smooth-bore 12-pounders, and two smooth-bore 
6-pounders) became spoil of war. 

The railway-bridge that had been destroyed was at once re- 
stored by the Royal Prussian field railway detachment, No. 2. 
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PFALZBURa 

(plate III.) 

The fortress of Pfalzbiirg commands the mountain road, the rail- 
road, and the Rhine-Mame canal, which all lead from Strasbnrg 
by Zabern to Nancy and Paris. The road and the canal lie 
half a mile (2J English miles) to the south of the fortress. 
The place is built on the bastioned trace, and has six bastions. 
The various lines of the fortress see well into the ravines, and over 
the undulations of the ground in front. The ditches are 24 feet 
deep and revetted, the escarps being in part cut out of the rock, and 
the fortress may thus be considered as perfectly secure from assault. 
Pfalzburg has two gateways, with bombproof barracks in connec- 
tion mth them, and also two large powder-magazines, amply pro- 
tected against direct and vertical fire. Some of the bastion? are 
provided with hollow traverses, of which the foundations go down 
to the caseiliates under the ramparts. • Such traverses materially 
increase the defensive strength of a place, for they aflford secure 
shelter, to the gunners and the guard of the ramparts, against the 
destructive efiFect of the artillery of the attack — now a very 
serious matter — without its being necessary for them to leave the 
ramparts. 

This place, like the fortresses near it, did not delay the Ilird 
army in its advance. It was desirable, however, to obtain pos- 
session of it, so as to open the communications in rear of the army 
with Lorraine and Alsace. The Vlth Prussian army corps, there- 
fore, received orders to make an attempt to take the place by means 
of a bombardment. 

TJie 12th division was ordered on this duty. The infantry 
marched by the valley of the Ziesel, the artillery by the pass of 
Liitzelstein ; and by 4 o'clock on the afternoon of the 13th August, 
the little fortress was completely invested by the 22nd infantry 
brigade (38th and 51st regiments and 6th jagers). In the evening 
a reconnaissance was made towards the place, which established the 
fact that it was amply provided with artillery. During the night 
an engineer officer crept up to the outer slope of the ditch, and 
ascertained that the depth of the -ditch was seven metres (23 feet). 
The general commanding, Lieutenant-Greneral Von Tiimpling, was 
satisfied, from these observatioA3, that a sudden assault upon this 
very small but defensively strong fortress was not practicable, 
at all events without special preparations. He, therefore, ordered 
a bombardment with 60 field-guns, of which 24 were heavy. 
These were to be placed, on the night of the 13th-14th 
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August, in covered emplacements on the heights of Weschheim, 
north-west of Pfalzburg. The position taken up for the guns 
was, upon the whole, the best that could be selected, considering 
that the formation of the ground was unfavourable for the fire of 
artillery, and having regard to the position and form of the object 
aimed at. A certain amount of protection was obtained, and 
the guns were very nearly opposite to the greatest depth of the fort. 
1 160 men were told off for the construction of the emplacements. 
The works were carried on at night, quietly, and, considering the 
circumstances, quickly ; and no attempt was made to destroy them 
by the garrison of the fort. 

At daybreak, at 4 a.m. on the 14th August, Major Heese, of the 
general staff, conveyed to. the commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taillon-Taillant, a siunmons to surrender the fortress, which was 
refused ; whereupon the fire of the batteries commenced, without 
delay, about half-past 7 o'clock in the morning. 

The artillery soon got the range. Swarms of skirmishers, as 
opportunities offered during the cannonade, ran up towards the 
fort, on the sides that were not directly opposed to the fire of the 
guns, in order to operate against the in&ntry and gun detachments 
in the work. The artillery of the fort answered the fire with about 
10 guns, but produced little or no effect. 

As the fort was provided with casemates and other bombproof 
buildings, it did not suffer much ; but the houses in the town, and 
especially those near the church, were much injured, although 
they were mostly of massive construction. The artillery must 
have fired about 1,800 rounds against the fort. Once more, at 
half-past 7 in the evening, favourable terms were offered for the 
surrender of the place, through Major Eeese, but again without 
result. The commandant came out in front of the Saveme gate 
and rejected the offered terms, which were for the free departure 
of the garrison with their arms, in these words : " Shoot on ; you 
will find soon but a heap of ashes, and myself on the last gun.:' 
At the same time, to prevent any misunderstanding, he gave 
notice of a salute of 15 guns in honour of the following day, the 
f(§te-day of the Emperor. As nothing more was to be gained, and 
the advance of the corps could not be delayed, orders were given 
for departure. The army corps reached Saarburg at 2 o'clock on 
the morning of the 1 5th August, and going on through Blomont 
got to Luneville on the 17th. 

Two battalions of the 51st Lower Silesian reg^iment remained 
before the fortress in observation. It should be added, that 
during this investment the main pipe for the supply of a portion 
of the drinking-water was discovered and destroyed. 

On the 18th and 19th August the 31st laiidwehr regiment, 
three battalions of the 7 1st landwehr regiment, a squadron of the 
Silesian reserve regiment of dragoons, and a 4-pounder battery, 
arrived to relieve the above-mentioned detachment of the Vlth 
army corps, which had been left before the fort, and the newly- 
arrived troops formally invested the place. 

Before the departure of the battalions of the 51st regiment^ 
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Colonel] Kipping, who commanded it, sent an unavailing sum- 
mons to the commandant to surrender. The fresh troops em- 
ployed in the investment were imder the command of Major Von 
Giese, whose headquarters were in Liitzelburg. The garrison were 
not idle^ but made several small sorties, to harass and drive back 
their enemy. One of these was directed, on the 24th August, upon 
the village of Unter-Eichen-Baracken — " les Baraques de chines 
d'en bas." The Prussian outposts there were driven out of the 
village, which was only recaptured from the enemy on the arrival 
of reinforcements in the course of the day. 

Similar results attended the sorties of the 26th and 27th 
August, of which the former was directed upon Mittelbronn and the 
'^ red houses " — the latter again against Unter-Eichen-Baracken. 

In consequence of the peculiar tactical position of the investing 
force, and the character of the ground round Pfalzburg, a light 
battery was attached to the force, at first from the Ilnd army 
corps, but it was subsequently relieved by a battery from the 
Vlllth corps. 

The enemy, in spite of this reinforcement, at 4 o'clock in 
the morning of the 24th September, made a sortie with 500 men 
against Biichelberg, and also succeeded in maintaining his position 
there for a short time. In this action the enemy lost 20 men 
wounded, and ovir side 8. 

The energies of the investing force were strained to the utmost. 
All round them bands of franc-tireurs sprang up, against whom fre- 
quent reconnaissances had to be made, whilst the watching of the 
garrison at the same time demanded the closest attention. For- 
timately, during October it became possible to add to the weak 
force several companies, who had been detached for the better 
protection of the line of commimications — such, for example, as • 
those to Saarburg and Saveme. An attempt was also made to 
secure the cantonments against surprise, as far as possible, by 
constructing barricades. 

All the important events of the war — such as the capture of 
Strasburg, the battle of Sedan, the capitulation of Metz — were 
communicated to the commandant ; they had, however, no eflFect 
upon his conduct. 

Meanwhile, a regular siege or serious bombardment of the place 
was contemplated : the idea, however, was abandoned when the 
difficulty was considered of making a breach in works founded 
partly on rock, and of approaching the place by sap. It was be- 
lieved that the enemy's morale was already shaken, and that, 
altogether, the importance of Pfalzburg was not such as to justify 
the sacrifice of time, of stores, and of troops which a siege would 
require. 

A long time elapsed without any events of importance taking 
place before the fortress, of whose internal condition, especially 
with regard to the serious diminution of provisions and consequent 
disease, tolerably accurate information seems to have been obtained. 
A bombardment of the fort was, therefore, evidently necessary, in 
order to see what eflFect it would produce on the enemy, who was 
now so hardly pressed. 
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This was eventually ordered for the night of the 24th-25th 
November, and three emplacements for the field-battery already 
mentioned were constructed at Wesohheim, Quatre Vents, and 
Les Trois Maisons ; a subdivision at each. The fort was heavily 
bombarded, from 10 o'clock in the evening till 4 in the morning. 
The artillery of the work did n^ remain silent. They answered 
the fire vigorously and with energy, but, owing to the darkness, 
without inflicting any serious injury upon the investing force, who 
lost only one officer and one man wounded. The result of this 
bombardment was the entire suspension of the fire of the artillery 
of the garrison upon the Prussian pickets. 

The negotiations for a surrender were not immediately brought 
about by this last bombardment, but the end was near. 

On the 12th December the place surrendered at discretion, and 
the investing force made its way in, after almost 18 weeks of ex- 
traordinarily severe and exacting toil. 52 officers and 1,839 men, 
including a considerable number of fugitives from the battles of 
Worth and Weissenburg, were made prisoners : 65 guns, of which 
about 30 were rifled, and other warlike stores were captured. No 
particular written agreement was made for the surrender of the 
fortress : to this the commandant, who announced his intention of 
giving himself up in a letter conveyed to Major Von Qiese by a 
deputation, would not consent. The provisions were consumed, 
and the capitulation was the result, so that the brave garrison and 
their determined commandant deserved that the endurance they 
had displayed should be recognised. It was ascertained that the 
fort had never from the first been completely provisioned, and its 
fall must have infallibly taken place earUer, but for certain 
accidental circumstanoes,favourable to the garrison, which happened 
at the right moment. Among these was the arrival of some 
French provision columns after the battle of Worth, and also a 
similar train, which, originally intended for Bitsch, was unable to 
reach its destination, on account of the advance of the Germans 
having rendered the country insecure, and was therefore welcomed 
at Pfalzburg. 

The town had sustained very serious damage from the 
shells. Nearly 80 buildings were destroyed by fire, and of the 
3,000 inhabitants present before the war, nearly 1,000 had taken 
to flight. The German government, therefore, allowed the town 
to receive a considerable sum, out of the* proceeds of the money 
raised by contribution from the French, as compensation for losses 
sustained in the war, and to aid in rebuilding the houses. 
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BITSCH. 

(plate IV.) 

TimfeB main roads from the Rhine .valley unite at the fortress 
of Bitsch, only three-quarters of a mile (three-and-a-half English 
miles) from the frontier of the Bavarian Palatinate, and two of 
them continue to Saar-imion and Saargemund. The place is 
on the projected line of railroad from Hagenau to Saargemund, 
The town, with 3,000 inhabitants, extends along the western base 
of a precipitous oblong hill 90 to 100 feet high, and is cut in two 
by the Hombach,, which can be made available for inundation by 
means of sluices* The meadow-land above and below the town is 
impw-oticable, and equally unfavourable for forming saps or build- 
ing b^^tteries. . The country round is a barren hilly tableland, 
deficient in water^ partially wooded, and only broken here and there 
by solitary scattered rocky knolls. Some of these knolls-^as, for 
instance, the heights between the Weissenbourg and Strasburg 
roads-r-overtop the mountain-fort, and afford sites in some respects 
well adapted for batteries, to which, however, it is difficult to take 
the guns, on account of the want of roads. 

The sandstone rock, upon which the fortress is situated, was 
from the earliest times crowned with fortifications, which had to 
be razed at the peace of Byswick. France, however, caused this 
mountain-fort to be rebuilt, by the Marquis of Bambelle, in the 
style of the period, in 1741. The most important part of the 
fortress consists of a long quadrangle, from whose four angles 
bastions project. The north front is further strengthened by a 
horn-work with a ravelin, and also by an advanced tenailled work 
farther down the slope. The escarp on the long sides is broken 
into short lengths, to obtain flank defence, and is in part hewn out 
of the rock. Some 40 or 45 feet below the upper work lies the 
lower fort. It is connected with the first by commuilications of 
every kind, such as ramps and staircases, and follows with its 
tenailled trace the edge of the almost perpendicular cliff. Two 
practicable roads — the one on the west, the other on the south-west 
side of the hill — lead out of the town into the upper fort, which 
they enter through gates secured by proper works, and provided 
with drawbridges. Besides these, there is, between the hill-fort 
and the town, an underground passage entirely hewn or mined out 
of the rock, and said by military historians to have been used 
during the attack by the Prussians, on the 15th October 1793. 
This attack, as is well known, failed. 

The defences of the town on the south-west side consist of 
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bastioned fronts with high revetments and deep dry ditches ; the 
entrances are so closed as to be defensible, and portions of the bridges 
are moveable. In more recent times defences on a larger scale 
have been con^ructed on the west side, consisting of three bas- 
tioned fronts with connecting lines on the flanks. At the north- 
west angle is situated the new citadel. It is designed with deep 
ditches with three caponiers in them, and its interior consists of a 
two-storied, massive, bombproof redoubt. A wall 25 feet high, 
with a glacis in front, joins it, and serves as a covered communica- 
tion to the fort on the hill, and this wall is flanked by the tenailled 
work of which mention has been made above. Behind the gorge 
of the citadel is the powder-magazine, completely buried in the 
ground, and thus perfectly secure from shell-fire. The remaining 
bastions are connected with one another by long curtains, and 
provided with large traverses on the capitals, which contain 
casemates of all descriptions. Bitsch has the great advantage 
over many of the small French fortresses of the possession of 
numerous well constructed casemates, which are appropriated to 
different purposes. Excepting the govemor^s house, the chapel, 
and a barrack on the place d^armes^ all the buildings are bomb- 
proof ; there are the most admirable casemates and underground 
chambers, which can be made use of as secure cover for the troops 
and their provisions. The well, 240 feet deep, deserves notice, 
being also arched over and bombproof. 

The relative levels of the defences are such, that not only the 
ground in front, but also the more recent advanced defences in the 
plain, are perfectly seen into by the fort on the hill ; the construc- 
tion of approaches against the fortress, or of a lodgment in the 
works lying under the chief fort, is therefore impracticable. 

At the time when the French army set out for Germany the 
corps of Greneral Failly was stationed at Bitsch. 

On the 7th August, after the battle of Worth, a part of the right 
wing of the French army — apparently the army of MacMahon, 
which subsequently appeared again at Chalons — ^fell back on the 
roiid to Bitsch, in order thence to recommence their retreat 
through the Vosges. It is not to their credit that they neglected 
to blow up the railway-tunnels behind them, a measure that would 
have done infinite injury to the German army, as regarded the 
bringing-up of troops and provisions. The Germans, after their 
victory, did not delay in following up the enemy. On the 8th 
August the Ilnd Bavarian army corps was before Bitsch. An 
attempt was made to obtain the surrender of the rock-fort, which 
was provided with a numerous garrison and armament. With 
this object a battery of Bavarian horse artillery formed up and 
fired a few rounds at it. The fort answered at once, and it 
very soon became apparent that the end was not to be gained in 
this fashion, without siege-batteries or heavy guns. The advance 
of the army corps could not, however, be delayed on this account, 
so that there was no choice but to march round the fortress. This 
was done in three forced marches, of which the first was to Lemberg, 
the second to Montbronn, and the third to St. Lorenzen. The 
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roads traversed were, however, so bad, that, although the pioneers 
worked at them overnight, they could only be passed by the 
infantry in file, and by the artillery with the utmost difficulty. 
We mention these marches to show how great was the influence 
of even this small fortress which lay in the line of march of the 
Oerman armies. 

Meanwhile, on the Crerman side, the fortress was watched, siege-^ 
guns were brought into position from Germersheim, and the 2nd 
Bavarian regiment of field artillery was charged with the 
duty of commencing the bombardment. The. field-batteries were 
in conveniently arranged emplacements covered by the ground* 
Batteries had been built for the heavy siege artillery, and the 
direction of the bombardment was given to Colonel Kohlermann. 
It was commenced on the 23rd August, and was continued during 
the following days, according to circumstances, without ever 
becoming a pitched battle of artillery. 

On the 4th September the French made a sortie with a large 
force, and a tolerably severe engagement ensued. The defenders 
were beaten back, with a loss of 50 killed and wounded and 17 
prisoners, while the Bavarians lost 6 killed and 10 wounded. 

It was soon seen that an energetic defence was to be en- 
countered, for which purpose the German foroe at hand was 
insufficient. Accordingly the 3rd and 8th Bavarian regiments, 
a company of Bavarian garrison artillery, and a Bavarian company 
of pioneers, arrived before the fortress as a reinforcement. The 
siege artillery comprised 16 heavy guns and 4 mortars. 

On the 10th September Colonel Kohlermann intimated that a 
bombardment of the fortress and town was imminent, and gave 
permission to the inhabitants to depart. Many of these would 
have availed themselves of the humane intention of the com- 
manding-officer of the investing force, but the commandant of 
the fortress, Lieutenant-Colonel Theyssier, interfered to some extent 
with their departure, as he wished the citizens to take part in the 
defence. 

After these preliminaries the serious bombardment began, at 
half-past 5 in the morning of the 11th September. As the 
weather was clear, the fire of the siege batteries was attended with 
the best results. Firing was soon begun in the fortress, and the 
artillery of the besiegers at first kept up the fight very briskly, 
but afterwards with long intervals of silence. About 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon the fire ceased on both sides. 

On the 12th September the bombardment of the fortress was 
continued. Towards 6 in the evening the church in the town was 
in flames, which soon spread in the small closely-built-up town, 
and between 60 and 70 houses were destroyed. During the day a 
messenger from the town appeared at the outposts, and begged of 
the commanding-officer of the investing force that the citizens 
might depart free. However, after what had taken place, a» 
above stated, this could not be agreed to. 

During the night the fire on both sides slackened somewhat^ 
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and did not become heavy again until towards the morning of the 
13th. 

The results were inconsiderable, and it was not till the 14th 
September that the 8i^;e artillery suoceeded in setting fire to some 
of the few destructible buildings on the place cParmee of the» 
fortress — a result, however, that did not have the smallest in- 
fluence in inducing the commandant to surrender. 

It was owing to various reasons that the final effect of thi9». 
bombardment of four days' duration was much inferior to the results, 
which we had learnt to expect from similar undertakings befove 
other fortresses. The fort was defended by an energetic comman^ 
dant, waa amply - provided with ammunition and provisions, and 
possessed most excellent bombproof cover for the garrison and 
stores. On the Grerman side they were now convinced that 
a bombardment alone, even on a larger scale, would not suffice for 
the attainment of the object in view. A regular siege was not 
contemplated by the Q^erman military authorities, because it would 
have required a greater expenditure in materiel, iaroops, and stores, 
than the value of the fortress would have justified. 

Under these circumstances, it was considered advisable merely 
to observe the place from a greater distance, to prevent attacks 
of the garrison on German provision and ammunition trains. 

A piart of the investing force was, therefore, detailed for other 
duty, and the observation of the fortress was handed over to four: 
Bavarian landwehr battalions, and a light field-battery. The, 
heavy siege artillery were sent back to Grermersheim. The force 
remaining before the fortress made every preparation for the 
winter. The main body went into conveniently situated canton- 
ments — some troops being held in constant readiness — and the 
supports of the outposts were put into huts erected for the 
purpose wherever required. Terrible damage was inevitably done 
to property in the afflicted town, but every alleviation that was 
practicable was now afforded to the people, both as regarded their 
maintenance and their trade ; it was, however, a question whether 
these concessions granted to the town were not made use of for the 
benefit of the French garrison, and especially for the completion of 
their stocks of provisions. 

The observation of the fortress from a greater distance was * 
continued quietly, except when an occasional encounter with the 
garrison took place. 

Such an event was the sortie undertaken by the French at 
midnight on the 30th September, which was directed against, the 
Bosshall farm. This place, consisting of two homesteads, was 
set on fire by the troops engaged in the sortie, who were not till 
after four hours' fighting driven back into the fortress, from which 
they sallied forth a second time at 8 o'clock on the following 
morning. It was generally believed that these two sorties were 
merely imdertaken to facilitate foraging operations in the neigh-' 
bourhood and the supply of provisions to the fortress, for which 
purpose there was no want of co-operation from the people of the 
country. For similar reasons, apparently, the French made a 
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reconnaissance on the 19th November to Hottweiler, where a 
slight engagement took place. 

Then the winter came on, which made the duty of keeping 
guard over the fortress very severe for the investing force ; but 
their condition was so far improved, that the garrison remained 
peaceably in their works, and gave no occasion for further hos- 
tilities. 

In the convention agreed to between Germany and France on 
the 11th March, 1871, which related to the restoration of the 
French prisoners of war, the necessary [stipulations were made 
with regard to the garrison of the fortress of Bitsch, which was 
given over to Germany at the conclusion of peace. It was 
allowed that the garrison of Bitsch should march out with 
all the hcmours of war. They were to take with them 
arms, baggage, warlike stores, and all records not belonging to the 
fortress. The surrender of the fortress was, however, delayed imtil 
the end of the month of March. The French garrison, about 
3,000 strong, was moved in several detachments to Versailles,, 
where they arrived on the 6th April. On the 26th March detach- 
ments of the Bavarian investing force occupied the town and the 
fort, and remained until they were relieved, on the 2nd April, by 
the- 1st battalion of the 60th regiment, thenceforward to be the 
Prussian garrison. 

The town had su£Fered much from the bombardment. Of 390 
dwelling-houses, 160 were entirely destroyed, and the rest more or 
less injured. The damage was estimated at 1,340,000 francs, 
exclusive of the loss of moveable property. 

The little fortress could boast that' it was blockaded during the 
whole of the time the war lasted, and remained tmconquered. It 
is, however, the fact, as we have seen, that the Germans never 
bedimed it in earnest. 
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TOUL. 

(PLATB T.) 

The fortress of Toul has 7,000 inhabitantSi and is situated thirty* 
five (164 English) miles from Paris, on the left bank of the Moselle, 
in a valley also intersected by many smaller streams. On the 
north the fortress is conmianded by the Mont St. Michel, defen- 
sively a most important position, which in the plans for the recon* 
struction of the fortress, about thirty years ago, was disregarded in 
a manner that now appears unaccountable, because the effects of 
long-range rifled guns upon siege operations were not then known. 
The road from Nancy crosses the Moselle. The work rests upon 
the river, which can be dammed up, so as to form an inundation. 
For this purpose assistance can also be obtained from the Ehine- 
Mame canal. 

The fortifications consist of a bastioned nonagon, with several 
ravelins, no flank defences in the ditch, earthen counterscarps, and 
revetted scarps. They completely encircle the town, but outside 
the works are situated the suburbs of St. Mansuy on the north- 
east, and St. Evre on the south-west. The place is rated as a 
fortress of the second class, and is built without casemates. In 
default of them some blindages for guns had been made on the 
ramparts. The garrison were lodged in private houses and huts. 
There are no main bombproof magazines for powder. Outworks 
there are none, but some bastions are provided with cavaliers. The 
railway lies on the north-west of the town, some 500 paces from 
the fortress. The cathedral has some architectural merit. It is 
built in the gothic style of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and has four magnificent towers and very fine stained-glass 
windows. 

Although the fortress placed no important obstacle in the way 
of the advance of the Ilird army, still the transport of supplies 
and stores of every description was much delayed, in spite of the 
use made of the numerous bye-roads, and ran some risk from the 
attacks of marauding gardes-mobiles and franc-tireurs. The con- 
veyance of the sick and woimded to the rear became continually 
more difficult as the army advanced, and the time was indefinitely 
postponed when it would be possible for the transport department 
to bring to the front, as rapidly as was desired, the artillery stores 
of all descriptions required for the contemplated siege of Paris. 
Our complete and excellent railway organisation became paralysed 
at Toul, so that even at this time it had been considered whether a 
line branching off from Frouard should not be constructed. Thud^ 
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from the undeniable present strategical importance of the fortress, 
the occupation of Toul had become for us a necessity. 

On the 14th August the head of the advance guard of the 
4th cavalry division appeared before the place, and, after a slight 
^i^ga^ement with the cavalry of the garrison (cuirassiers and gens- 
d'armes), summoned the place to surrender, but in vain. For this 
purpose Lieutenant the Prince of Hohenlohe was sent with a flag 
of truce ; he was fired upon. 

The advanced guard of the IV th army corps, coming up at this 
juncture, received orders to make a reconnaissance in force towards 
Toul. The bearer of a flag of truce sent on before returned without 
having achieved any results, and 'the trumpeter who accompanied 
him was shot. On the 1 7th August two Prussian batteries were placed 
in position — one under the hill of St. Michel, the other on the road 
by Gondreville to Nancy — on the east of the fortress. They shelled 
the place, and fire soon broke out at the Moselle gate. The formation 
of the ground in the immediate neighbourhood, and the immdation 
that had been made, apart from the strength of the fortifications, 
made it impracticable to carry the place by storm. This demon- 
stration caused considerable losses, especially to the 27th and 93rd 
regiments. 

Upon this the army corps resumed its advance, and orders 
were issued from the headquarters of the Ilird army for a close 
investment of the place by the 7th Bavarian brigade under General 
Thiereck, two squadrons of light cavalry, and two field batteries. 
Of the Prussians, the corps artillery of the Vlth corps and the 38th 
regiment of Silesian fusiliers, under the command of -Lieutenant- 
General von Gordon, stayed behind to assist the Bavarians. 

The Prussian batteries were placed in well-covered positions on 
the slopes of the hills, near the village of Dommartin ; the Bavarian 
batteries on Mont St. Michel and at the viUage of La Justice, which 
joins on to and is a suburb of the town. The French allowed the 
batteries to be prepared unmolested, although a sortie of the 
garrison might have been advantageously directed against them. 
The distance of all the batteries from the place was nearly the 
same — about 2,500 paces. Orders were issued by H.R.H. the 
Commander-in-Chief to spare the town, and especially the cathe- 
dral. For this reason, and also because it was desired to obtain 
the surrender of the fortress without bombardment,. Colonel 
Arnold, of the 6th Prussian regiment of field artillery, 
was sent into the place with a flag of truce. He was referred^ to 
the council of war, and brought back the reply that they would 
not listen to proposals for a capitulation. It was then observed 
that the preparation of the defences for a siege was not completed, 
as was indeed generally the case. Neither the railway- works nor 
the houses in the neighbourhood, shutting in the fortifications, 
were destroyed or removed. The plantations left standing on 
the glacis (Ud certainly prevent the besiegers from seeing into 
the work, but the view from Mont St. Michel was entirely unin- 
terrupted. 

On the 23rd August, at 8.45 A.M., the bombardment began, 



and was directed at fint solely against the works, bat afterwards 
upon the town. A barrack and a forage-store were set on fire, 
and unfortunately also a military hospital near the barrack was 
burnt down. Five of these hospitals had been marked con- 
spicuously by the French with white flags with the red cross upon 
them. 

Lieutenant-Colonel von Hartmann was sent with a second flag 
of truce to the fortress, accompanied by two civilians, but without 
results, and the firing, therefore, was resumed. Meanwhile the 
Prussian artillery received orders to follow the Ilird army in their 
advance to Chalons, whilst the Bavarian batteries continued their 
operations before the fortress. Unfortunately, it was not possible 
to spare the towers of the cathedral, for one of them was used as 
an observatory by the French garrison. The shot, however, struck 
only the flat roof of the tower, and destroyed some architectural 
decorations, but without in any way injuring the beautiful &bric 
of the building. The French responded at first with moderate 
vigour, and fired against the German batteries, from their heavy 
guns, every description of projectile applicable — roundnihot, shell, 
and shrapnel. 

The French chassepot bullets fell in the Grerman batteries, 
showing the great range of these weapons. Altogether there must 
have been fired against the fortress some 600 rounds from the 
Bavarian guns, and about 2,500 from the Prussian. 

On the capitulation of Sedan the intelligence of ^hat event 
was communicated to the commandant. Meanwhile direc- 
tions had been given to use against the fortress heavy smooth- 
bore garrison guns, to be brought up to Toul from Marsal. 
The transport of the guns over the slippery country roads, made 
soft by rain, and up to the elevated sites of the batteries, was a 
matter of much difficulty. 

The place was only invested by the landwehr garrison regi- 
ment of Torgau, under the command of Colonel von Hippel. It 
was the supposition that a larger body of troops was present 
for this purpose that prevented the enemy from making sorties. 
He confined himself entirely to observation, and to sending out 
the usual patrols. 

Special mention should be made of the bombardment which 
took place on the 9th and 10th September, after one more useless 
summons to surrender. On the last day nearly 1,000 rounds were 
fired during nine hours. The batteries were placed on both sides 
of 'the road to Ecrouves, not far from the porcelain-fiictory. 

But this attempt to make use of the garrison artillery, that 
had arrived, seemed not to produce the effect desired, owing to the 
invariably long range, the wAnt of made-up ammunition, and. the 
small striking force of the projectiles. The garrison expected relief 
from a force said to be 5,000 strong, and to be coming up 
from Langres. 

On the 13th September the 17th division, under the command 
of Lieutenant-General von Schinmielmann, being considerably 
strengthened in field artillery, relieved the landwehr troops, and 
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advanced their outposts much nearer the fortress, in order by degrees 
to shut the garrison in more closely, and, as far as possible, to pre- 
vent tiiem from communicating with the suburbs. This operation 
was not, however, to be accomplished without loss, for the enemy, 
bringing a well-directed fire from wall-pieces to bear, resisted the 
assculants to the uttermost, A reconnaissance of the ground round 
the fortress, in which his Boyal Highness the G^nind Duke of 
Mecklenburg himself took part, made it evident that the place 
could be seen into from Mont Michel in a manner scarcely 
credible. 

On the Prussian side they wenb at once to work to place thre^ 
heavy field-batteries on Mont Michel, a task which, laborious as it 
was, was accoinplished by the artillery in one night, so that the 
guns were able to open fire by the following morning. The fire was 
directed on the covered emplacements for gunM on the defences, 
and against the observatory on the cathedral. It was interesting 
here to observe with what precision the artillery fired, although 
the distance was 1,900 paces. The second shell fell right on the 
jTOof of the magnificent church, and knocked the objectionable 
observatory froih its place. 

c On September 16th Captain von Rochow, of the cavalry, was 
$ent with a flag of truce into the fortress, but without result. As 
on former occasions, he was fired upon. 

On the next day, as well as on September 18th, the whole of 
the field-batteries were employed-^— namely, four Mecklenburg and 
three Prussian batteries, which had meanwhile been placed in 
separate positions around the fortress : on the one hand to harass 
the garrison, for which purpose they fired alternately at the bar- 
racks and at the observatory, which was again and again replaced; 
and, on the other hand, to reply shot for shot to the fortress, in 
order to silence its batteries, which was also done in a short time. 

On September 16th, orders were received for the removal of a 
brigade of infantry, the 75th and 76th Hanseatic regiments, the 
cavalry, except one regiment of dragoons, and the whole of the 
light field-batteries. The remainder were, however, considered 
sufficient for the capture of the fortress. 

There were left before the place only seven battalions of in- 
fantry, of the 89th and 90th Mecklenburg regiments, and the 14th 
jager battalion, besides a company of pioneers, three heavy and 
one horse artillery battery, and a regiment of cavalry, the 18th 
Mecklenburg dragoons.^ As the force was so reduced, the invest- 
ment of the place had to be kept up with redoubled vigilance^ 
The outpost duties of the troops, therefore, obviously necessitated^ 
great exertions. These duties were, nevertheless, materially 
increased, when the siege artillery arrived before Toul on September 
20, with a complete siege-train, consisting of ten rifled 24-pounders 
and sixteen rifled 12-pounders, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bartsch, and when, on the 21st and 22nd September, suffi- 
cient means being at hand, they were able to proceed to the estab- 
lishment of the depot and the construction of the batteries. 
Moreover, the preparations above mentioned for the engineer 
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attack, under the direction of Major Schumann, of the engineers, 
required a very considerable number of men. The field-officer 
named had been present before Toul for some time, and had taken 
in hand the most necessary reconnaissances. He had perceived 
that bastion No. 2 was immistakably the point for attack, and in 
consequence of the simple character of the profile, and the inva- 
riable weakness of the artillery of the defence (which had become 
more obvious during the progress of the siege), had proposed an 
abridged formal attack. The idea was to open a parallel some 
500 paces from the work, making a covered communication only, 
where necessary, and then advance direct on the breach, which 
was to be made by curved fire. It was hoped that the water in 
the ditch of the work might be drawn off by blowing up certain 
sluices, or by breaching a batardeau that had been discovered with 
much pains. By his direction Lieutenant Strobel, of the com- 
pany of Bavarian pioneers, stationed in Ecrouves as an ^ Etappen ' 
garrison, had very cleverly blown up a sluice. This demolition, 
however, did not produce the desired effect. 

In order that the projected works might be executed in safety, 
the outposts were pushed up as close as possible to the ramparts, 
and all the suburbs — ^viz. St. Just, St. Evre, and Mansuy — were 
occupied. The operation of forming a lodgment was, however, 
interfered with by the shells of the enemy, which set the villages 
on fire in some places, and inflicted considerable loss on the troops 
engaged. Two battalions of infantry, besides the whole of the 
artillery and the pioneers, were required for the formation of the 
battery depots and the construction of ten siege-batteries, and 
by an extraordinary effort the latter were got ready to open 
fire early on the 23rd. From the first no great results were 
anticipated from the fire of the siege artillery. The enemy had, 
indeed, answered the fire of our guns, though not with much 
vigour. The fire was especially feeble from the mortars, which 
<jould not be got at by the Prussians. This scanty mortar-fire 
must, however, be considered as a measure of prudence on the part 
of the defenders, in order to preserve their guns until the last mo- 
ment. Now, however, they showed with what force they could 
reply, so that it became our object to reduce them to silence as 
soon as possible. 

H.E.H. the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, com- 
manding the 13th army corps, had arrived at Choloy from 
Bheims on the night of the 23rd, in order to be present at the 
close of the siege. Mont Barine, near Mont St. Michel, was 
used as a point of observation. H.R.H. the Grand Duke and 
General von Schimmelmann remained there to watch the events 
expected to take place ; the batteries proceeded with their 
allotted tasks during the morning ; the breaching battery acted 
chiefly as a counter-battery, as a clump of trees and houses 
prevented it from performing its legitimate duty. The enemy 
answered the fire principally with mortars, for the other pieces 
on the ramparts were soon silenced. Several militaiy buildings 
and magazines took fire ; it was also observed what good results 
attended the artillery practice on the porte de la France. On the 
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other hand, the enemy's shells, about 11 o'clock in the forenoon, 
set the suburbs of Mansuy and St. Evre in flames, both of which 
were occupied by the Grermans. 

All arrangements had been made, in order, with the help of 
the men available, to throw up, on the night of the 24th, the 
parallel, of which the position had already been determined by 
the engineer officers, when, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, it 
was reported that the white flag waved on the cathedral. The 
flag was but small, and it could not therefore be made out, with 
certainty, whether there was not a red cross on it. Recently the 
enemy had often resorted to the plan of hoisting a flag of this 
kind near the ramparts, for the purpose of repairing any injuries 
done to the guns. 

The waving of a white flag on the cathedral had, however, 
been agreed upon as a signal that the Commandant was willing 
to enter into negotiations. H.R.H. the Q-rand Duke had, 
before the arrival of this intelligence, gone from Mont Barine for 
a short time to Choloy. On receipt of the news, His Royal High- 
ness and his staff at once mounted their horses, and rode to the 
scene of action. On the way to Toul he met Major (Command- 
ing) von Zeuner, who was bringing with him a French staff- 
officer, on horseback, with his eyes bandaged. This officer brought 
a letter from the commandant, announcing his willingness to 
treat with the General of the North Grerman Confederation. 
Colonel von Krensky, Chief of the general staff of the Xlllth 
army corps, was accordingly sent for this purpose to the com- 
mandant of the fortress of Toul, and on the glacis of the work 
the negotiations for a capitulation were brought to a successful 
conclusion, on the basis of the terms granted at Sedan. The 
French garrison — some 2,300 men, including a few line soldiers, 
but most of them gardes mobiles, with 130 cuirassiers — filed out 
of the fortress on to the glacis in front of the Porte de la 
France ; whilst the troops of the division, or as many of them as 
could be got together, marched with great demonstrations of joy 
into the fortress and the town. The prisoners were moved into 
bivouac near the fortress. Of the 109 officers, as many as gave 
their parole not to serve any more against Prussia were allowed to 
depart, and the remainder were kept in the fortress under the 
guarantee of the commandant. The quantity of military stores 
captured was considerable, and included 30,000 stand of arms, 
120 guns, 150,000 cartridges, and other things, besides a flag and 
some standards. On the 25th, at 11 a.m., the formal entry 
into the town took place, under the command of H.R.H. the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg and his Highness the Duke of 
Altenburg. The troops paraded in the Place Dauphine, where 
the Grand Duke caused a cheer to be given for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, His Majesty the King. The inhabitants had 
been shut up in the fortress for six weeks, and the North German 
troops were welcomed by them as deliverers. The garrison had 
conducted themselves with extreme bravery. They only yielded 
when they had fired their last shell. 
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LAON. 

(PLATB VI.) 

Laoh, a town of 10,500 inhabitants, is situated on an isolated hill 
about 80 metres (262 feet) high, which commands the Ardon, an 
affluent of the Ailette. It is at the junction • of four railways, of 
which two' come from the north-east and the south-east, from 
Belgium and from Rheims ; while the other two lead on to the 
westward, to Tergnier (for Namur, Amiens, and Paris), and to 
Soissons (for Paris). Besides this, th^ roads from Montcomet, 
Vervins, Crecy sur Serre, Cr^py, Chauny, Coucy, Vailly, Fismes, 
and R^tiiel all meet in Laon, so that it is one of the most important 
points for an army operating against Paris. Laon might have been 
a rendezvous for the gardes nationales and gardes mobiles, and 
from it they could have continually disturbed otu: communics^ions 
with the rear. It is situated at a distance of 140 kilometres (8? 
English miles) from Paris by the Soissons road, and 158 kilometres 
(98 English miles) by Tergnier. 

The isolated hill on which Laon is situated is shaped like a 
half-moon, with the horns to the east. 

The citadel, which was strengthened under Louis Philippe, is 
on the eastern point of the hill, and commands in part the nulway 
station (the only one) on the north of the town, near the suburb 
of St. Marcel, and to a less extent the suburbs of La Neuville 
and Semillv, lying to the westward and southward; but more 
especially tne ground lying opposite to the east front, with the 
suburbs of Vaux and d' Ardon. 

A section of the 15th (ulan) regiment had sunmioned the com- 
mandant of the garrison of Laon to surrender on the 8th September, 
and he had asked for time for consideration till 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon. When the news of this reached the '6th cavalry division, 
Colonel von Alvensleben was sent to Laon with the 15th cavalry 
brigade and a mounted battery, and took with him a treaty of 
capitulation, ready drawn out. To Colonel von Alvensleben the 
commandant again made objections, and b^ged for further time 
for consideration, till 9 o'clock on the morning of the 9th 
September. The 4th jager battalion had been brought up the 
day before as far as Eppes, and a battery of the 4th corps had 
marched iAto St. Quentin. On the 9th September, at 6 A.M., the 
14th cavalry brigade and a horse artillery battery also started for 
Laon. • On his arrival at Eppes Colonel von Alvensleben reported 
that the capitulation was concluded, and that the citadel, with all 
the troops and military stores, would be given over to the division 
about half-past 11 o'clock. 
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. Ftobably the cause of this hasty and unexpected surrender was 
the open dissension between the commandant, the prefect, the 
mayor and the gardes mobiles, which was such that none of the 
autiiorities mentioned would trust one another; and this, con- 
sidering the state of affairs, was undoubtedly a great evil. 

The division marched into Laon, both batteries took up a 
position before the town, and the 14th cavalry brigade formed 
up next to them. The X5th cavalry brigade had previously 
occupied all the roads round Laon, and remained in their position. 
The jager battalion detached a company to occupy the subm'bs ; 
two companies marched up to the marketplace of Laon, and 
occupied all. the outlets; the 4th company marched with tfhe 
divisional staff and the staffs of the two brigades to the citadel. 
The heads of the ^Intendbmt' department and Captain jMann, of 
the horse artillery battery, also accompanied them — the former to 
take over the general stores, the latter the garrison guns and ma- 
teriel of war. 

At the entrance of the citadel there was a guard of the gardes 
mobiles, which was at once relieved by a section of the jagers. In 
the courtyard of the citadel was stationed the garrison— consisting 
of about 2,000 men of the gardes mobiles, and one subdivision of 
infantry of the line of the 55th regiment — ready to march off. 

The capitulation then took place, on the basis of that of Sedan. 
All the officers who gave their word of honour not to take further 
part against Grermany were allowed to leave. The arms were laid 
down, and the gardes mobiles, after they had bound themselves by 
oath not to fight any more against Germany, were let go. Finally 
the party of infantry of the line were conducted to the town under 
escort. A great part of the officers, as well as the commandant 
himself, remained behind in the courtyard of the citadel, when, 
as soon as the last man of the gardes mobiles had passed 
the gate of the citadel, about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
two terrible explosions took place, one immediately after the 
other. 

The powder-magazine, into which probably all the shells and 
grenades had been brought, with 26,000 kilogrammes* of powder 
in bulk, besides all the cartridges, blew up, and apparently also a 
mine. The magazine stood at the edge of the courtyard of the 
citadel. All the persons present in the courtyard, as well as 
the company of jagers posted there, were almost buried under 
the earth and rubbish. The shells, loose stones, and fragments of 
masonry flew right into and beyond the suburts lying beneath 
Laon, and injured men, houses, and roofs. The destruction was 
frightful. Almost every person in the courtyard of the citadel at 
the time was either killed or wounded — some severely, and some 
slightly. The -half-company of jagers lay on the parade-ground 
horribly mutilated, and 40 of them were killed on the spot. Duke 
William of Mecklenburg, commanding the division. Colonel Count 
Ghroben, Major von Schonfels, of the general staff, and Lieutenant 
Count Boss, of the King's hussars, were more or less wounded. 

♦ 26 tons, or 586 barrels. 
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Captain Mann, the only officer on horseback at the moment, was 
killed. 

The commandant, Oeneral Theremin d'Hame, was arraigned, 
before a Prussian coort-martial, but, however, no blame for the 
unhappy event could be brought home to him. Probably it had 
been caused by a subaltern of garrison artillery named Hemiot, 
actuated by revenge, who had found means to obtain the key of 
the powder-magazine. At the same time he himself perished* 
Oeneral Theremin d'Hame died on the 14th October, of the wound 
he had received from the explosion. 

The booty consisted of 35 guns (of which 8 were rifled 
16-pounders) 2,000 stand of arms, and a quantity of other warlike 
stores. 

The town had to pay a contribution of 100,000 francs (4,0002.). 
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STBASBURGv 

^ (PLATB VII.) 

\ 

^SxHASBinta, the capital of Alsace, nvitb 85,000 inhabitants, lies 

^tkbout lialf a league from the Bhine on the river HI, which has 

^Tmbundaxice of water, is iiavigable, and divides itself into five streams. 

t is a fortress of the highest military importance. It commands 

ke passage over the Jlhine into Q-ermany, and has on that accomit 

l^en connected with Metz and Paris on the one side, and with 

^yons on the other side, by railways, roads, and canals. It is^ 

" oreover, an important cavalry depot, and contains a gmi-factory,^ 

id an arsenal for the manufacture of carriages and artillery 

:ore8. 

The nucleus of the defences is the citadel, with its five bastioned 
mts, built by Marshal Vauban in 1685 ; and this is further 
^lengthened by two advanced homworks, and a number of smaller 
rorks down to the Bhine, which is here 500 yards in width. These 
ymmand the enceinte. On the north and south the town 
enclosed by an enceinte with long curtains and spacious bastions, 
in the system of Specie, which terminate on the parade-ground 
Ltside tibe citadel. At the places where the National gate and 
the Stone gate are situated, the defences project further out 
ito the country, so as to cover the roads from Wasselonne and 
lolsheim, and particularly that from Weissenburg, by means 
>f advanced earthworks, among which are the lunettes 52 and 53, 
bften mentioned in the siege. The main enceinte of the west 
[front is of the same character as the lines already described, 
I except that bastions Nos. 10, 11, and 12, at the north-west angle^ 
have counterguards for additional security. Two spacious horn- 
kworks are placed outside the west front, so as to give it greater 
]defen8ive strength. These and the two lunettes 52 and 53 are 
I connected by a glacis common to both, which encloses the north 
and south fronts in a suitable manner. The profiles are designed 
with regard to the objects of the works. The escarps are 18 to 30 
feet in height, according to the importance of the work. On this 
accomit, and as the ditches are provided with cunettes, and can be 
filled with sufficient water, the fortress is to be ^counted every- 
where proof against assault. The greater number of the traverses 
required are in existence, but the quantity of bombproof cover 
for troops, warlike stores, and 'provisions is insufficient. There are 
no detached forts. 
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Strasburg possesses an additional means of defence in the 
power of making use of the HI for partial but effective inimda- 
tion. For this purpose, at the spot where the 111 enters the town,, 
a large sluice is fixed. This, and the numerous other works for 
the proper management and control of the water, are in good con- 
dition, and in situations so well covered, that they cannot easily 
be destroyed by distant fire. The ground in front of the south 
side of the fortress consists for the most part of low-lying meadows 
intersected by numerous watercourses. It can be placed under 
water for a considerable distance beyond the road, and the artillery 
practice ground. This is also practicable with the low ground 
along the foot of the glacis of the north front, and with the glacis 
of the enceinte of the north-west front. 

The ground in front of the fortress is flat, and here iEind there 
the view is interrupted by numerous buildings, and by plantations. 

On the west front, however, the ground ris^s, iat a slope 
scarcely perceptible, to the spurs of the Vosges mountains, about 
a league and a half from the town. * 

The railway which encircles the town on the south and west 
has two stations — a terminus inside the town, and a stopping-place 
outside, at the Austerlitz gate. There is a thitd station outside 
the town to the westward. Frequent mention will be made of it 
during the siege. The railway crosses several streams running 
into the Rhine, and passes over the river itself by a lattice- 
bridge, 309 metres (338 yards) long, built in 1858-61. The two 
banks are also connected by a bridge of boats. 

The interior.of the town shows pladnly its German origin and 
past history. Both are as evident in its architecture as ilK the 
manners and customs, both public and private, of its inhabitants. 
The magnificent cathedral is especially interesting, and is famous 
as one of the most remarkable monuments of * Grerman archi- 
tecture. It was founded in 510 by Clovis, destroyed by lightning 
in 1007, restored upon the plans of Erwin von Steinbach, and 
completed in 1439 by Hans Hiiltz, of Cologne. 

Commerce is flourishing, owing to the advantages of the 
situation of the place. The junction of four lines of railway, 
and of the roads from Paris, Lyons, and Basle, the water-carriage 
by the Bhone, Bhine and Mame canal, and the proximity of the 
Bhine, are of great value for commercial intercomrse. 

Immediately after the sudden and groundless declaration of 
war with Prussia by France, it seemed as if Strasburg was to be 
left untouched by the war, for it was evident that the French 
invasion of Q-ermany and attack on Cologne must be begun with 
the right flank turned towards Bhenish Bavaria. But ' when 
Southern Germany ranged itself on the Prussian side, the situa- 
tion of affairs was changed. It became necessary for the French 
armies to march off hastily in a new direction, and it became 
more probable that Strasburg might be seriously threatened. All 
the accounts state that before the battle of Worth, the 6th corps, 
under the command of Marshal Canrobert, was in and round 
Strasburg. After the battle was lost the corps marched off in 
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the direction of Metz, and the garrison of Strasburg was thus so 
reduced that the place was left in a bad plight. Not even one 
company of engineers was left in the now-threatened fortress, and 
its garrison consisted chiefly of national guards. A great 
number of stragglers from the battle of Worth found ac« 
cordingly a welcome reception at Strasburg, and its gates also 
opened for the reception of many thousands of fugitive country- 
people. The bridge of boats was broken up, and on the 22nd of 
July the railway lattice-bridge was blown up on the Baden side 
of the river. On the French side they only brought the swing- 
bridge on to the landward piers, and, in addition, destro]^^ 
several railway-bridges over the Little Bhine, at Neuhof and 
elsewhere. The preparations for putting the works and armar- 
ments in a state of siege were just commenced, when the enemy 
appeared in the vicinity of the fortress. 

After the battle fought by the Ilird army on the 6th August, 
at Worth, the pursiut of the retreating French was the first 
object. The divieion of the Grrand Duchy of Baden, which stood 
on the extreme left of the army, and had not been actually 
engaged in the fight, received orders to advance into Alsace, and 
in the first instance in the direction of Strasburg. 

On the 8th August the head of the division arrived before 
Strasburg. It was believed that the' fortress was occupied almost 
exclusively by national guards, and it was well known that the 
pr:eparation of the works for a siege was incomplete. Lieutenant- 
Q-eneral von Beyer, commanding the division, remained with the 
main body of the advanced guard a league and a half from 
Strasburg, and sent Major von Amerongen into the fortress, in 
order to represent to the commandant the serious disasters of the 
French army in the field, and to demand the. sunender of the 
plac^. The commandant, however, roughly refused the demand, 
and after this the advanced guard employed upon this recon- 
naissance withdrew to Bmmath. The garrison permitted the 
enemy to advance undisturbed up to the glacis, and made no 
attempt to destroy the railways or telegraphs to Miihlhaus and 
Lyons, and this was now effected by us. A cavalry detachment of 
the Grrand Duchy of Baden, under the command of Lieutenant 
Winsloe, on the 10th August destroyed the railway at Geispold- 
sheim, threeK][uarters of a mile (three-and-a-half English miles) 
south of Strasburg. Meanwhile the main body of the division 
approached, so that on the L2th August the troops had taken up 
their positions for the investment. These extended round the 
whole of the ground outside the fortress, except on the south side, 
where the work was done by some bodies of troops from Rastatt, 
who had crossed the Bhine to the south of Strasburg. Kehl was 
occupied, and the communication with Colmar broken. The 
French did not allow themselves to be disturbed in their prepara- 
tions for a siege, on the glacis and the ground beyond. They 
worked on at the construction of traverses, the prepai*ation of the 
ramparts for defence, and the removal of the plantations on the 
glacis, as well as at palisades and barricades for the approaches. 
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For the purpose of interrapting these works three slight engage- 
ments took place on the 13th August. 

In the course of the afternoon some selected marksmen were 
sent up to the glacis, and materially interrupted the works there, 
without being disturbed by the heavy fire of artillery from the 
ramparts. About 1 a.k. a company of the 2nd Baden grenadiers 
(the King of Prussia's) advanced in the same direction, in order 
to drive back some parties of infantry, who had meanwhile come 
out from the fortress to the foot of the glacis. A musketry fight 
commenced,, and by this means the object was successfully ac- 
complished. The company, after the performance of their duty, 
were, in returning, followed by a heavy fire of case and musketry, 
and had three killed and eleven wounded — among the latter one 
officer. 

In another direction two small detachments of the body 
guard grenadiers of the Grand Duchy of Baden, each led by 
a lieutenant, and provided with combustibles, advanced at 9 
o'clock in the evening against the railwaynstation outside the 
western gate, and set fire to a loaded railway-train that was stand- 
ing there. Two sections of infantry followed quickly up to the 
counterscarp of the ditch, delivered their fire at the troops who 
appeared on the ramparts and at the guns standing there, and 
quickly retired again. A field-battery meanwhile was brought up 
to 2,500 paces from the fortress, and fired upon the works which 
were lighted up by the flaming railway-trucks. The enemy upon 
this commenced a persistent but perfectly useless fire. At a 
third place, as early as 11 o'clock in the forenoon, a company of 
the 5th (Baden) r^ment had been for an hour imder fire em- 
ployed in the demolition of the enemy's works without experiencing 
any loss. 

On the 14th August intelligence was received of the issue, on 
the 10th of that month, of the following proclamation by the 
Commandant-in-Chief, Divisional-General Uhrich : — 

" To the Inhdbitcmta of Strashv/rg! 

" Disquieting rumours, and fearful reports, have been, inten- 
tionally or imintentionally, spread through our brave city. Some 
people have even ventured to assert that it will surrender without 
resistance. 

" We therefore protest, in the name of the courageous French 
population, against such cowardly and criminal weakness. The 
ramparts are furnished with 400 guns; the garrison counts 11,00Q 
men, besides national guards. If Strasburg be attacked, Stras- 
burg will be defended so long as it contains a soldier, a loaf, and 
a cartridge. Let the well-disposed be calm ; let the others ga 
where they will. 

"Strasburg, August 10th, 1870. 

" The Divisional-General and Conmiander-in-Chief, 

" Uhbioh. 

" The Prefect of the Lower Bhine, 

" Baron Pbon." 
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On the 14th August^ at 5 o'clock in the morning, a com* 
pany of the 5th (Baden) regiment attacked the railway-station, 
and opened fire from the railway embankment upon the workmen 
on the glacis. The fire was answered by some of the guns of the 
place,! &nd the company suffered a loss of three severely and two 
slightly wounded. 

In the course of the day General von Beyer gave over the 
command of the (Baden) division to General the Baron von 
La Roche, commanding the cavalry brigade. The division was 
placed under the orders of Lieutenant-General von Werder, of the 
Prussian Army, Commander-in-Chief of the army corps about to 
be formed for the siege. 

In the evening the garrison attempted a sortie in the neigh- 
bourhood of the English country-house near Hohnheim. 

On the 15th August, at 4 a.m., the Baden pioneers blew up 
the iron bridge which leads over the Bhine-Mame canal to 
Sobertsaue, below the orangery. Field artillery fired from covered 
positions at the works of defence that had been thrown up, in 
order to destroy them, while under cover of the darkness riflemen 
swarmed close up to the ramparts, causing frequent alarms to the 
garrison. Lingolfsheim, Wolfsheim, Schiltigheim, and Bobertsaue 
were already occupied by the besiegers, so that the place was 
closely invested on the west and north, and on the south as far as to 
Ostwald. In their possession were the railway-stations of Brumath 
(to Nancy and Metz), Mutzig, and Colmar, and the highroads to 
Sels, Hagenau, Zabem, Barre, Colmar, and Basle. The commu- 
nications of Strasburg with the country were as good as cut off. 
It was suspected that an underground telegraph line existed to 
Schlettstadt, 7^ miles (35 English miles) distant. 

Augibst 16. — Head-quarters transferred to Mundolsheim. 

About 2 o'clock in the afternoon the French attempted a sortie 
in greater force, with about 1,500 men, in order to drive back the 
enemy near lUkirch, a league south-east of Strasburg. The 8th 
company of the 3rd (Baden) regiment, under Captain Kappler, had 
pushed forward a picket from lUkirch over the bridge of theBhone 
canal at that place. About 2 p.m. a French squadron attacked 
them, but were repulsed. Immediately the enemy's infantry showed 
themselves, while a heavy fire was opened against the bridge over 
the canal ; and a detachment of the enemy's artillery shelled 
nikirch from a position in rear, and set fire to some of the build- 
ings there. At the commencement of this attack Captain Kappler 
had posted his whole company on the bridge of the canal, and 
sent forward two strong non-commissioned officers' patrols by 
Grafensteden, and by the locks to the northward at Ostwald 
respectively, to take the enemy in flank. Major Steinwachs, 
commanding the battalion, sent immediately out of Ostwald the 
5th and 6th companies, under Captains Nagel and Selteneck, as 
well as Gobel's battery. Kappler's company had for half-an-hour 
answered the enemy's fire with great coolness and steadiness, when 
the enemy's artillery advanced to within 250 paces of the bridge 
over the canal, and came into action. The commander of the 
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eompaay then. caused a short and rapid, but dffectiTe, fire to 
be* deMyeredv and, as the supports had by this tixae ^dtne tip( 
attataked with the bayonet* The «nemy did not >stand: to reedive 
tliiB attsrir, but took.to flight, leading behind 3 guns, % wouctded 
and «S ^nnwounded prisoners,! and 20. killed, as well as- sev«rb) 
articles of their equipment. This brilliant success cost-the' braVe 
eompany but 2 wounded. A subdivision of Oobel's battery 'now 
cvossed the bridge over the canal, and shelled Wreghaiisel, in 
which plaxse the enemy liad rallied' on his retreat. The' dth 
and 6th companies, who then undertook the pursuit, -could xtM 
again isome up with the enemy, who were estimilted to amtnmt te 
about 1,500 men — zouaves, turcos, chasseurs, and artillery. . . ' 
•' Augud 17.-*--The French attempted a second sortie against the 
Bobert8aue^tfaut(were beaten baok. > On< iSb^ Q-erman side the most 
exposed parts of the besiegers' positioiis were prepared lor defence 
ill h 'proper' and suitable manner, and the approd.che8 'wesfe 
barrioadedw • Field-hospitals were established in Brumath, V«a«* 
denheim, Oberhausbergen, aild Hohnheim. Prussian railwajr and 
Baden tdegraph officials took over the duties of tbsdr respective 
branches. . The neighbourhood waa requisitioned for labourers and 
i&tzenching tools,t and in some places resistance was made: and ill- 
will was shown. .This was the case in thcTzch towns of Ebmsteinand 
Morstein,: which had in consequence to pay a oontribttioft^ 
first of 150,000 francs (^£6,000), and in the end of 300,000 ifirane^ 
(£12,000). ;' 

* In the ibrenoon fire was opened from the Badeti.field«>batt^riee^ 
which had taken up a position iniEk line with KiglhL The fiire 
oontintied' aU day^, and was briskly answered by the garrisoxi. 
During the previous night a sharp action of artillery and' ii^ 
fantry; took place between Konigdiofen and Strasburg, and out- 
side the west front; Several houses were set on fire there by the 
shells. 

August 18. — Konigshofen was consequently brought within 
the linie of investment, after a short action of artillery. Th^ 
fire froid'Kehl was continued. . On the ilight of the I6th-ldth 
lALUgust the Baden artillery took up la position Clos^ to the! iroad 
from Lingolfsheim to Strasburg,. and set on fire some of the 'houses 
at Strasburg at the first shot, and the flames spread tapidljr^ 
The enemy answered with 24-poimder solid shot. 

August 19. — The fire was kept up from 16 field-guns> chiefly 
against the citadel and the adjoining fronts. It was. opened at 
7 A.M., stopped from 12 till 2 o'clock, and continued again tilA 
evening. 

The fire was of course answered by the artillery of the garrison, 
who, however, shelled not only the teLtteries, but also the town of 
Kehl, which lay exposed, beyond the line of fire. Lieutenant-Grene- 
ral von Werder, commanding the siege corps, remonstrated against 
this txmduct in a letter, in which he said : ^^ Such a Inode of ^iraj> 
fEire, which is unheard of among civilised nations, compels me to 
make you personally responsible for the consequences of this actiob. 
I shall^ moreover, oause the damage to be estimated, and obtain cona*- 
pensation by a contribution levied in Alsace." 
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These yaluationB were^ in £a*ot, made in Kehl^and General Uhtich 
is said to have replied that he regarded the bombardment of the 
oiby of Kehl as reprisals, cm account of the city of Strasburg having 
been shelled by* the besiegers' artillery without the usual notice 
being sent beforehand. According to other accounts, however (and 
this should be noted), Lieutenant-General von W^der, on the con- 
trary,' threatened to bombard the place fourteen days befor^and, 
and cauised the proper notice to be sent 24 hours before the firing 
began. It was ctearly, therefore, the business of the French authori«- 
ties to pads this notice on to the citizens, and it was their fault that 
the inhabitants had not sufficient time to pr^^are for the bombard- 
ment, and were therefore taken by surprise. 

It should, moreover, be observed, that in the absence of any de- 
tached forts round Strasburg, the besieger was able to place his 
batteries comparatively close to the fortress, and that, if he wanted 
to fire upon the works at all, it was quite inevitable that the town 
shottld also hb struck, and diould suffer terribly. 

On the 19th of August- fourteen houses were burnt down in 
the city of Kehl (Btadt Kehl), and the fire did still greater damage, 
comparatively, in the adjoining village of Kehl (Dorf Kehl). In 
thti former pkce the church was turned into a hospital. Several 
shells fell close to the Baden tempoirary hospital constructed in 
DorfKehl. 

In the part of Kehl near the Rhine, especiaUy in the neighbom:* 
hood of the Fingach bi^ewery, the brewery itself, the Palmen 
brewlery, and several hoiises of the inhabitants of the upper classes, 
were destroyed. The Manner-Hilfsverein (? Humane Society) of 
Kehl worted with great delf-sacrifice at extinguishing the flames, 
and thoto of the inhabitants who eould sought refuge in the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

The bombardment of Strasburg from the left bank of the fihine 
continued, and the result was that a more serious fire broke out in 
the Weisse Thurmgasse (White Tower street). The desire, on this 
account, of the iiihabitants for a surrender was brought to the 
notice of the conunandant, but without effect. As it had become 
necessary to obtain French surgeons for the French wounded, a 
flag of truce with a trumpeter was sent into the fortress ; but as 
they were both fired at, and the latter was wounded, the design 
had to be abandoned. 

' A company of the 2nd Baden grenadiers, imder the command 
of Captain Hilpert, had prepared for defence the outskirts of the 
village of Schiltigheim, on the side next the fortress. 

Towards evening the French made a sortie with two companies 
against the outskirts of the village, but were repulsed. The 
enemy lost three men killed and eight wounded, and EuthV 
company of the 4th Baden regiment, posted in reserve on the 
Kirch^^platz, pursued them as far as the glacis. The bursting of 
onfe of the sluices in the place caused temporary damage to the 
immdation-works of the fortress, but it was soon repaired. 

'August 20.-i— The investing force began to make more 
extended arrangements for defence at Schiltigheim, as being a 
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povrU d*appui lying close to the fortress, and of great importance 
to the investment, having regard to the later operations of the 
siege. The approaches to the village in the direction of the 
fortress were barricaded. Shelter-trenches and covered positions 
for ouQ>08ts were laid out. On the side of the enemy the works 
were masked by the plantations, which had been unaccountably 
left standing, in consequence of the hasty manner in which pre* 
parations for the siege had been made. The brewery in Schiltig- 
heim and the glue-manufacto'ry in front of the Spital gate had 
already been set on fire from the fortress, in order not to afford 
cover to the besiegers. 

Fire was kept up against the fortress firom both banks of the 
Bhin%. 

August 21. — The head of the siege-train reached Vendenheim. 
The train consisted of 200 guns rifled on the Prussian system, and 
100 smoothbore mortars ; 40 of these guns were at once brought 
into action against the fortress. Lieutenant-Greneral von Werder 
asked the commandant, in vain, to remove the observatory erected 
on the tower of the cathedral, in order that it might be possible to 
save this magnificent work of architecture from destruction. With 
similar results he endeavoured to have the military hospital 
moved out of the line of fire. 

The commandant sent out of the fortress, in detachments of 
ten men each, 100 Germans, who belonged to the foreign legion. 
Upon this, great dissatisfaction against the Germans showed itself 
among the population, who broke out into many acts of violence 
against them. 

August 22. — ^The commandant asked to send the women 
and children out of the besieged place. As this proposal would 
have led to a great demand for transport and other inconvenient 
results, it had to be refused. 

August 23. — ^The Kehl batteries, which had been armed 
since the 18 th August with garrison guns from Bastatt, kept up 
an effective fire day and night against the citadel, and produced 
a conflagration there. 

On the left bank of the Bhine the town and fortress of Stras- 
burg was fired into from all sides. The cannonade became heavier 
towards evening. The infantry kept continually drawing nearer to 
the fortress. The pickets and outposts were obliged to entrench 
themselves in shelter-trenches and rifle-pits, to get cover from the 
fire of the enemy. 

August 24. — On the night of the 23rd--24th August the 
Baden infantry advanced against the railway-station on the 
west front, and thus approached within 1000 paces of the fortress. 
The station was taken without any loss. 

In the evening the bombardment of the west front with siege 
artillery was begun. For this purpose the Prussian siege artillery 
had built 13 siege batteries (Nos. 1-13) duringthe preceding night, 
and had armed them partly with rifled 24-pounders, and partly with 
heavy mortars. The result was that two large fires broke out in 
the town, and a third in the citadel ; and the arsenal, containing 
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the workshops for the manufacture of artillery stores, carriages, &€• 
ivas destroyed. The explosion of a small powder-magazine was 
also observed. One of the two mortar-batteries erected by the 
French on the island of Sporen was silenced by the Baden 
artillery. 

The same day there were twenty houses burnt in Kehl, and 
others were very much damaged. 

August 25. — On the night of the 24th — 25th an exceedingly 
heavy fire was directed on the town and fortress from the whole 
of the batteries ; ten rounds were fired per minute. 

It was determined to destroy a mortar-battery which was 
placed above the Bhine baths on the other side of the railway 
embankment, and had seriously injured the Kehl batteries.' For 
this purpose, on the night above mentioned, one oflScer and forty- 
five men of the 6th Baden regiment and three gunners crossed 
the Bhine in perfect silence, but were unable to efiect their object,, 
because the French had already withdrawn the pieces of ordnance 
to the fortress. The detachment accordingly set the bath-house 
in flames, and they were, in retreating, exposed to a heavy fire. 

The greater part of the iuhabitants fled from Kehl. In order 
to diminish the danger from the falling shells the streets of the 
town were strewn with litter. Workmen were brought in from 
the neighbourhood, for three or four leagues round, to work at the 
batteries. 

The bishop of Strasburg appeared at the headquarters of the 
besiegers to beg for a cessation of the fire. There was the less 
chance of his wish being granted, since it appeared to be uttered 
more as a matter of form than as a serious request. 

About 11 A.M. the garrison made a sortie from the White 
Tower gate, with a small detachment and two guns, against the 7th 
and 8th companies of the 3rd Baden regiment. 

August 26. — Eight additional 24-pounder garrison guns 
arrived at Kehl from Bastatt, and were immediately placed in 
battery, and fired during the day and the night until 4 o'clock 
in the morning. 

The bombardment against Strasburg was continued, chiefiy 
from the battery of the Bobertsaue, after a pause from 4 a.m. 
till 12 noon, for the purpose of awaiting the result of the 
efibrts of the bishop to influence the inhabitants. Four several 
great conflagrations were observed, including the magazines and 
other buildings in the citadel, which were in flames. The fire 
from the fortress became comparatively weak. It had, however, 
destroyed utterly the greater part of the town of Kehl between 
the railway-station and the Bathhaus (town-hall), while the village 
of Kehl, south of the town of that name, had suflered but little. 

Atiguat 27. — On the pight of the 26th-27th the number 
of batteries on the Kehl side was increased by a mortar-battery, 
which was armed with eight 50-pounder mortars. 

Dining the past night five Baden pioneers succeeded in destroy- 
ing some dams which were intended to raise the level of the water 
in the ditches of the fortress. On account of the importance of 
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the object and the danger of the operation they were awarded a^ 
gratuity of 1000 thalers (about £150). 

To-day, again, the fire was but slack from the fortress, while 
tiiat of the besiegers was maintained with unabated vigour* A 
flag of truce was sent to the besiegers to ask for some sui^cal 
appliances for the dtizens. This showed the great effect of the 
batteries of the attack, but also the little foresight that had been 
diqdayed in the town in preparing for the event of a siege. The 
surgical appliances were given most wiUingly, and in return some 
ice was obtained, which was required in the hospitals. The mayor* 
of Strasburg in vain represented to the governor tiie desirability 
of surrendering the fortress. In consequence many persons began, 
to abandon the city ; the greater part betaking, themselves to 
Switzerland. 

On the previous night the advanced posts had been pushed 
forward to within 400 paces of the fortrei^ and had there en- 
trenched themselves. Tlie object ofthis was to cover and conceal 
the construction of the first parallel. The artillery at the same 
time built ten batteries, which were nmnbered 14, 15, 16, 17, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25. 

August 28. — ^The bishop of Strasburg made proposals for 
mediation. He came out to Schiltigheim, where Lieutenant-Colonel 
von Lescinsky the chief of the staff of the Baden army, conferred 
with him on behalf of Lieutenant-Greneral von Werder. The 
bishop considered the bombardment was contrary to • interna- 
tional law. His views were refuted. He begged then per- 
mission for the inhabitants to d^>art, and ^is request was 
refused. The request of the bishop for an armistice of twenty- 
four hours was granted, on condition that an assurance should be 
received within an hour that the governor would commence nego* 
tiations. He was also invited to come out and make himself 
acquainted with the preparations for the attack, or to do this by 
deputy. On his return a regular platoon-fire was commenced 
\ipon Lieutenant-Colonel von Lescinsky, although he bore the flag^ 
of truce in his own hand. The flag was riddled with bullets. Ther 
attempt at mediation was thus quite useless. 

Meanwhile the bombardment on both sides was continued. 
Cs^tain von Faber, of the Baden garrison artillery, sank under his 
severe wotmds at Korck. 

Both towards evening and during the night a brisk fire waa 
kept up between the'outposts on our side and the riflemen of the 
garrison, who were posted in the covered way. 

August 29.— Li the night of the 28th-29th, the shelter- 
trenches of the advanced posts of the besiegers between Konigs-^ 
hofen and the fortress were pushed on to within 500 or 600> paces 
of the town ; a small sortie in that quarter was repulsed j and the 
fire of the guns continued as before. At noon a sortie took place, 
which was repulsed by detachments of the 34th Prussian regiment* 

It may be well to mention here that the bombardment proper 
began on the 24th August, and lasted, with some intervals, three 
days. On the Strasburg side the bombarding batteries, thir-^ 
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teen in nnmber, were all sitoated on the fcont that was ^sub- 
sequently attacked, and fire was opened from 26 rifled 24-pounders 
and 28 heavy mortars. On the side of Kehl there were six batteries 
in action, armed with 32 heavy rifled guns and 12 heavy mor- 
tars. The other side of the town and fortress was oaxmonaded- 
with field-guns. 

. The effect of the artillery of the defence was not inconsiderable z . 
the villages of Konigshofen and Schiltigheim, which were within 
the range of the guns, were completely destroyed;, the Galgensm 
chanzl had suffered severely, and the mlway-station at Kehl was* 
set on fire by shells and compl^ly burnt. down, after /the iidaabi- 
tants of that part had succeeded with difficulty in saving it from, 
at fixe that broke out only a few days before. Of the deatructioa. 
caused in Strasburg by the bombardment only the most important, 
instai^ces will be noticed here. The Krothenaue, the street leading! 
to the gate of Austerlitz, the quarters De Pierre and of the national 
gate^ the railway^^ttation, the com-ezchange, the artillery 8(dLool,i 
the oannon^foimdry, the large building of the garrison staff on 
the Kleberplatz, the neighbourhood of the cathedral, all suffered 
severely, and many treasures of art and science were destroyed : for 
example, the ancient and famous library, with its 400,000 volumes, 
and valuable documents and manuscripts, the museum of art, the 
collection of pictures, and the Neukirche, with its famous fresco 
paintings. The damage done to the cathedral, that memorial 
of early Crerman architecture, was happily not very great. 
Although the upper part of the roof above the arch was burnt, 
the interior was uninjured, with the exception of one glass 
window. The celebrated astronomical clock remained unharmed.. 

The siege artillery were directed to spare the cathedral, axtd 
previous notice was given of the few shots that were fired, chiefly 
against the tower, in consequence of the enemy having erected 
an observatory there, with telegraphic communication, whence the 
besiegers' works were completely seen into. 

Serious injury had been done to the private property of the 
citizens by the inundation around the fortress, which was, however, 
a most efficient measure of deface. The inundation placed the 
surroimding low ground and many of the cellars in:. the town 
under water. In the greater number of the latter no provision 
had been made for such an event, and the entry of the water, there- 
fore, caused great inconvenience, and prevented the buildings from 
being used, either as shelter for the people, or as stores for pro- 
visions. An attempt had, indeed, been made at. Erstein, about 
2^ miles (11| English miles) south of Strasburg, between the 
road leading to. Schlettstadt and the Ittiine canal, to divert the 
waters of the 111, which there flows through low ground intersected 
by many watercourses, and is connected by channels with the. Shine. 
An attempt had been also made to lead off the water at the dis^ 
chitf ging sluices of the inundation •close to the fortress on the south 
front, at the point where the. Aar, a branch of the 111, the 111 itself, 
and the Bhine»Mame canal, are united ; and the destruction of 
the sluices Nos. 87 and 88 in the Bhine-IU canal had been under* 
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taken, and had resulted in a perceptible reduction of the level of 
the water in the inundation and in the ditches. 

The opinion of the inhabitants, headed by the clergy, was 
decidedly against a vigorous defence of the fortress; several 
unavailing memorials were sent by them to the commandant, to 
induce him to surrender the place. The prices of most kinds of pro- 
visions for the inhabitants were raised to exorbitant amounts, and 
as the supply of beef was long since exhausted, people ate horse- 
flesh. A hundredweight of potatoes cost 12 hancs ; and in this 
populous town there was neither butter nor &esh v^etables. 

The strength and composition of the garrison were ascertained* 
It consisted chiefly of fugitives from the battle of Worth of the 
21st, 23rd, 28tb, 33rd, and 74th regiments, besides turcos,. 
zouaves, spahis, and cavalry of every description, and this pecu- 
liarity of composition rendered the maintenance of discipline 
difficult. There was among them none of that steadiness which 
belongs to well-disciplined troops, as might be seen from the way 
in which attacks were executed. By the burning of the military 
establishments great quantities of warlike stores had been destroyed, 
and by the vigorous bombardment the defensibility of the place 
had been very materially reduced. 

Although it was well known that Creneral Barral, of the 
artillery, who succeeded in entering the fortress in disguise 
during the investment, must have, in fact, had the actual direc- 
tion of the defence, still the Governor (G-eneral of Division 
Uhrich) was acknowledged to be a man of honour ; and it was not 
probable that this meritorious officer would be brought to capi- 
tulate easily, after having repeatedly refused the summons to 
surrender. 

In this state of affairs it became certain, by the 26th of August,, 
that the object in view was only to be attained by a regular siege, 
and that thus also the sufferings of the unhappy city would be 
abbreviated as much as possible. The preparatory measures, to 
which attention had prudently been paid at the very commence- 
ment of the campaign, were now rapidly carried into effect. 

Accordingly, in order to be prepared for all events, the siege- 
train was despatched from Magdeburg, Coblentz, and Wesel. Its 
composition and the nimibers of guns of eacb description were in 
every respect careftilly considered. Experiments had been made 
by the Prussian Artillery Experimental Committee with rifled siege 
artillery, especially with 15-centimetre (6-inch) guns, and 21- 
centimetre (8*27-inch) mortars, both of which fire an elongated 
shell. The results of these trials, and the use of demolition 
batteries {DemoHtiona batterien), by which, with suitable guns 
fired at appropriate elevations, hidden escarps can be breach^ at 
great distances, were to be tested in actual warfare for the first 
time at Strasburg. 

In deciding upon the place for the artillery attack, it was con- 
templated that the batteries already existing on the front attacked 
would be maintained for the purposes of the bombardment, and 
especially that, from the Eehl batteries, which came into play 
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about this time, fire would be kept up, because they were best 
adapted for operating against the citadel, and for rendering it 
impossible to defend the fortress in that quarter. 

For the engineer attack an engineer siege-park, which had 
recently been formed for the first time, was brought up before the 
place. 

Lieutenant-General von Werder, of the Prussian Army, was 
appointed to the command of the siege corps, with Lieutenant- 
Colonel von Lescinsky, of the general staflF of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, as chief of the staff. Lieutenant-General von Decker 
was appointed to conunand the siege artillery, and Major-Greneral 
von Mertens was appointed Engineer-in-Chief. 

The siege coips was composed as follows : — 

1. Infa/rvtry. — 

(a) The landwehr division of the guard. 

(b) First reserve division, to which were attached the 
30th regiment from Mainz, and the 34th (Pomeranian) 
fusiliers, which latter regiment, immediately after the 
declar^ion of war, had been brought up from Frank- 
fort to Bastatt, and had already been employed during 
the investment before Strasburg. 

(c) The Baden division. 

2. Cavalry. — The 2nd reserve regiment of Prussian dragoons; 
the 2nd reserve regiment of Prussian ulans ; and the Baden 
cavalry, consisting of three regiments of dragoons. 

3. Tlte Siege Artillery^ altogether 6.000 or 7,000 strong, was 
composed of 29 companies of garrison artillery belonging to the 
guard, and to the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 10th regiments, 4 
Bavarian garrison batteries, 4 Wurtemberg garrison batteries, and 
2 Baden garrison con^anies. 

4. Pioneers^ (Engineers), altogether 2,200 strong, two 'com- 
bined ' battalions of garrison pioneers, which were composed of 
12 companies of garrison pioneers from the districts of the 1st, 
2nd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th, and 11th army corps, in addition to 
two companies of Baden field pioneers, and a company ^of Bavarian 
garrison pioneers, which, however, only arrived towards the end of 
the siege. Colonel Klotz, of the royal Prussian engineers, was in 
command of the whole of the pioneers. 

When the formation of the corps was completed, the staffs for 
the siege artillery and engineers were appointed. Lieutenant- 
Colonel von Scheliha, of the general staff, formerly of the artillery, 
acted as chief of the staff for the former ; and Lieutenant-Colonel 
von Waugenheim, from the War Office, for the latter. Six field 
officers of the artillery were appointed commanders of sections, 
and 20 engineer officers were told off for duty in their own depart- 
ment before Strasburg. 

The siege army was, altogether, nearly 60,000 strong. The 
headquarters (Lieutenant-General von Werder) were fixed in 
Mundolsheim for the siege artillery, and for the business of the 
engineers. The division of the Grand Duchy of Baden had its 
headquarters in Oberschaffelsbeim and in Lampertsheim, where 
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was the residence of H.B.H< the Grand Duke o£ Baden, who 
followed the progress of the siege with great interest. 

From the accurate knowledge the besiegers possessed of the« 
whole of the fortress, the selection of the front of attack was not 
difficult. The north-west angle of the enceinte was decided upon 
for the purpose. Its position was so salient that a comparatively 
narrow front of attack was admissible, and this front could be de- 
veloped on ground almost entirely clear of inundations. The parks 
were placed near excellent roads and other means olcQuuntmica- 
tion with the depots in rear. Thus all movements of the.si^e 
stores to a flank, which would hfive cafused waste of timie, wece^ 
avoided. The citadel had already h^&a terribly injuied^duriii^' 
the investment and.bpjpQ,bai43BQnt, by the batteries at Kehl^ snd, 
moreover, was of little use on the front selected for attack:^ so 
that enfilade-fire op the attack &om thence, or from the s^^yoining 
works, was little to be dreaded. The difficulties to be miet with in 
gaining possession of the ramparts, or in entering the fortress, 
on the &ont in question, would also have been experienced in a 
greater or less degree on all the other, fronts. ^ 

The siege park was situated on the right, the powder magazine 
on the left, of the highroad, north of Mimdolsheim ; the engineer 
park was in Suffelsweierheim. 

On the night of the 29th-30th August, the first parallel was 
opened, and at the same time the approaches to it from the leab 
were made. 

The working- party was furnished by the Ist and 2nd landwehr 

' regiments of the guard and the pioneer battalions, so far as tha« 

latter were not required for supervision and other technical dutie8>: 

The parallel rested with its left flank on the HI, crossed. tha 
road leading from Strasburg to Schiltigheim and Weissenbuxgv 
and the railways to Paris and Basle — the latter line, as it 
happened, by the over-bridge to Wasselonne— and was thencA 
continued to the south-western outlet of Konigshofen. It exr 
tended, therefore, beyond the ground covered by the attack, by 
almost half its total length, which amounted to 5,700 paces.* 

The distance of the parallel from the fortress was, on the average, 
800 paces; and this was a very favourable circumstance,. in com-r 
parison with the siege of Sebastopol, where the besiegers were 
obliged to execute the same work at a distance of over 1,600 
paces from the works. 

The commu,nication» in rear, from the principal depot, were 
constructed in a zigzag form, with five returns, and occupied the 
ground between the highroad to Weissenburg and the railway to 
Paris. They were nearly in the centre of the attack. 

Some short trenches of communioation were also made on the 
left flank, to connect with the village of Schiltigheim, which was 
very conveniently situated for the approach on this side. •. 

The covering troops were posted, and the working parties 
marched to and fro, in accordance with instructions given for these 

* About 4,700 yards. 
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imiposes, 80 &r as local oircamsta&ces did not require a departnte 
from the instructions. 

During the first night the parallel and the communications 
from the rear were excavated to a depth of 4 feet and a breadth 
of 3 feet at the bottom, and this section was widened, in the course 
of the 30th August, to 8 or 9 feet at the bottom. Thus the breadth 
required for the trenches, as communications, was obtained, and 
sufficient thickness was also given to the parapet. The parallel 
was in many places cut into steps for offensive movements. 

Three engineer depdts were also formed, one for the centre 
and one for each flank, as shown in the plan. i 

The enemy permitted all the works to be executed without 
interruption* It was not till 6 a»k. on the morning' of the 30tb 
August, that some unusual movements were observed on ths^ 
ramparts, but at this time there were already, ten new batteries,' 
with 4$ additional siege-guns in action. These, were batteries 
N08.14 to 17, Nob. 19, 20, 21^ 22, 23, and 25. The bombarding 
batteries Nos. 1 to 13 also continued in action, so that there were 
firipg at this time 

30 long rifled 24-pounders, 
42 rifled 12-pounder8, 
28 heavy mortars. 



altogether 100 pieces of siege ordnance. 

The enemy was evidently taken by surprise at the execution of 
the siege-works mentioned, and was unprepared for them. This 
was apparent from the batteries of the attack being slackly 
answered. These were, however,, in a position to> enfilade and 
counter-batter the principal lines of the front attacked and of the 
adjoining fironts, and to do serious dunage to41ie enemy m the 
temporary works thrown up before the siege. .. ..r.. 

. By their imited efforts the batteries of the besiegers succeeded 
in silencing the artillery of the garrison in a very short time. On 
account of their great distance from the works, however, some of 
the bombarding batteries constructed early in the siege (Nos. 1, 2, 
3^ 6^ 9, 10, 11, 12) ceased fire in the course of the day. 

IXuring the fore and afternoon of tiie 30th August, the artillery 
of the garrison, after completing the armameot of the front of 
attack, were able to renew the fight for a couple of hours. Both 
times, however, tiiey were quickly idlenced. 

On this day and on the 31st' August-, the parallels and approachei^ 
were first brought to the section necessary for efficiency, and were 
completed. It becamei necessary, on this and on the following days, 
to drive out the French posted income rifle-pits- on Wacken, an 
island covered with bushes formed by the Aar, a- branch of the 111, 
and by the 111. 

September 1.— During the night between the Slst August 
and the Ist September the approaches to the second parallel were 
commenced. They consisted of only a simple trench on the left 
wing, and three zigzags directed on the capitals of the bastionB 
attacked. In consequence of this the outposts were proportionately 
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advanced. At the same time batteries Nos. 27 and 28 were built 
and armed. The enemy displayed great activity during the night, 
and towards morning commenced a vigorous fire of artillery. The 
fire was particularly heavy on the north front. 

The engineer headquarters were transferred firom Mundolsheim 
to Schiltigheim. The batteries of attack, we may here mention, 
were plac^ partly inside and partly outside the pajrallels and com- 
munications. In both cases, however, they were so covered that 
they were either not at all, or only slightly, visible from the fortress 
itself. Those for guns were provided for the most part with flat 
or trough-shaped embrasures. 

September 2. — ^During the night of September l8t-2nd, the 
zigzag approaches to the second parallel were executed, and were 
made in two separate parts, because it was desired to spare the 
churchyard of St. Hel^ne, with its monuments. Lieutenant- 
Colonel von Gayl and Captain Hertzberg, both of the engineers, 
were killed as they were in the act of endeavouring to improve 
the defective position of a part of the second parallel, which was 
too close to the enemy's works. The former was on duty as major 
of the trenches. The work was not quite completed when, on 
the night of September 2nd-3rd, about 12 o'olock, a brisk fire of 
artillery and infantry commenced from the fortress, and was fol- 
lowed immediately by two sorties agaidst both flanks of the parallel. 
The French advanced with three columns against the^ right wing 
in the direction of Yendenheim, and attacked the company of the 
2nd Baden grenadiers (King of Prussia's), who were holding the 
outer buildings of the railway-station. A severe engagement en- 
sued, so that the commandant of the trenches. Colonel von Benz, 
had to bring up the 1st battalion of the regiment above named, who 
were on trench-duty, and drive back the enemy, who was superior in 
numbers, into the fortress. Captain Graeff was killed, and the troops 
lost 50 killed and wounded, chiefly in retreating into the trenches. 
The 2nd company distinguished itself very much in this engage- 
ment. 

In the sortie delivered against the left flank of the parallel at 
half-past 3 in the morning, the French sent three columns over 
the islands of Jars and Wacken, where outhouses and plantations 
aflbrded much cover, and then fell upon the 2nd battalion of the 
30th Prussian regiment, by whom they were repulsed. The loss 
of the Prussians amounted to one officer (Lieutenant von Versen) 
wounded and taken prisoner, and thirty men. A French officer 
and four chasseurs were taken prisoners. In these sorties the want 
of a greater number of steps over the parapet for counter-attacks 
was experienced. Bain coming on made the work in the trenches 
exceedingly heavy. The besiegers had now got so near the fortress 
that wall-pieces could be used with advantage, for which purpose 
wall-piece detachments were formed of both Prussian and Baden 
troops, and were employed to keep up a fire on the enemy's 
gunners. The French fired for a similar purpose with wall-pieces, 
chassepots, and minie-rifles. 

September 3. — Extension of parallels, and construction and 
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completion of batteries 16a, 17a, 19a, 21a, 29, and 30. In the 
early morning there was a slight engagement at the outposts, iQ 
which the besiegers lost eight wounded. In the forenoon there 
was a cessation of hostilities for an hour, for buryiug the dead 
in the fortress. 

At Schiltigheim the castle-like mouastery was converted into 
a hospital. Two new kinds of siege ordnance arrived at the park — 
namely, twelve short-rifled 24-pounders, and two rifled 25-pounder 
mortars. They threw projectiles of enormous power with great 
accuracy. 

Septefmher 4. — The engineer headquarters were transferred 
back again to Mimdolsheim for official reasons. Intelligence 
arrived of the capitulation of Sedan, which was communicated to 
'the governor of the fortress, in order to make him aware of the 
military and political condition of France resultiug from that 
event. A thanksgiving service was held by the siege corps, and 
three saluting rounds per gun were fired by the artillery, in honour 
of the occasion. 

September 5. — The siege continued its course without any 
events worthy of remark. During the previous night, as well as 
in the course of the day, the enemy attacked with small detach- 
ments, to interrupt the progress of battery No. 33, the mortar 
batteries 31 and 32, aud the other trench works. 

September 6. — ^At Schiltigheim a line of telegraph, serving 
apparently for communication with Metz, was discovered and 
destroyed. Subsequently, however, it was believed that it had served 
for private and local uses. The batteries of the attack kept up a 
very heavy fire, and the fine * Finkmatt ' barracks, behind the 
bastion of the same name, where Napoleon III. had made an 
attempt at insiurrection in 1839, were set on fire by shells. In 
Bischheim, also, a conflagration was caused by the fire of the 
artillery of the garrison. The Kehl batteries kept up a heavy fire 
on the citadel and destroyed the city gate there, and by this means 
the conmiunication with the town and with its defences was 
rendered exceedingly difficult. 

September 7. — In the morning there was an engagement of 
the patrols on the Bhine, in which a detachment of the 3rd 
(Baden) regiment took part. Another detachment captured at 
Macbem, one-and-a-half leagues above Kehl, two vessels coming 
from Neu-Breisach with stores for the supply of the artillery, 
including 30,000 fuzes. The boatmen in charge of the vessels 
were compelled to discharge their cargoes, on accoimt of the low 
level of the water in the Bhine, and had set to work to do this 
without precaution. 

September 8. — During the past night, battery No. 35 had been 
armed with two 21-centimetre (8*27-inch) mortars, which was a 
work of much difficulty, as they weighed nearly 160 cwt. — namely, 
the piece itself about 66 cwt., and the platform about 84 cwt. 
These experimental mortars throw a shell weighing 160 pounds, 
shaped like a sugarloaf, and 20 inches in length, with a 15-pound 
bursting charge, which forms by its explosion a crater 6 feet deep 
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and 20 fiset across. They are, therdlbre,- verjr eifilloiive agaimt 
bombproof easematee. Tbey yrete used In * Mmfaiiiation ^th 
battery No. 6 against the redonbt in lunette No. 4M, * which' Sv^rk 
was in consequence soon abandoned by the enemy. At the bscbm^ 

time batteries 39 and 38, and two emplacements for field**g^d 
to fire over the ground^ in front, were built ; and a battery (Nd^ '40), 
for firing at high Angles near the chturcfayanl '-of St ileiltee,"wa8 
constructed, and armed witii six 25'-pounderi!itortar8. > • ^ . <... 7 

Septemb&r 9.^The birthday of H.R.H. the Grand Bnke Of 
Baden, kept in time of peace with a grand reveille, thank^ving^; 
and tattoo, was celebrated by an unusually heavy cannonade^ on 
the part of the besiegers, from both sides of the Rhine. Bended 
the 32 rifled guns and 8 mortars in the' Kehl batteries, tiiere 
were in the principal attack 98 rifled guns and 40 moi^tasrs i^ 
action. By the admirable arrangement of the artillery attadc, -fdf 
the mutual support and concentration of flte from the various 
batteries, that of the enemy was almost nlenced. It sla^^kendd 
perceptibly, and on the fronts and lines directly attacked, a rapid 
mortar-fire only was maintained. 

In Paris a despatch was published, ost^irtfibly fi^m ''the 
governor of the fortress, according to i^hich the c^nditiitm of thl$ 
place had in the last few days become very teriously worse, bMi^ng 
to the incessant bombardmi^t; it has not transpited-how thd 
despatch in quei^ion found its way to Paris under the circum- 
stances then existing. 

September 10.^ — ^During the night of the '9th-10th, worli? 
was begun in three places at the communications to the third 
parallel, and a* sortie of the French from the porte Nationale 'ma 
repulsed by the 2nd (Baden) regiment. The use of the St«ta 
Thor (porte de la Pierre), which lay so close to the attack, was 
rendered altogcthet unavailable for making sorties, because it, as 
well as the bridges at that place, had been entirely xlestrdyed by 
the fire of the artillery. In the town several large conflagratiotid 
were observed. , 

Sept&mber 11. — During the preceding night the approaches 
to the third parallel, on the three openings that had been made, 
were pushed forward about 300 paces. The artillery fire on both 
sides was heavy. There was a fire at the artillery 'school, and also 
in Konigshofen. Breaching battery No. 8 was constructed against 
lunette No. 63, and was armed with four short 24-'pounder8. ^ 

September 12.— During the previous night the third parallel 
was added, 700 paces in length, which was executed by mentis of 
the common sap,* without using gabions, as had been all-thid 
earlier works of this description. It deserves to Ve prominently 
noticed that the estaUishment of the third parallel and the com- 
munications between the second and third parallels by the 
common sap, instead of the full sap prescribed for their execution 
in the regulations, shortened the attack by many days ; and this 

* The ' common sap ' is not what is so called in the English Serrice^ hat 
the mode of execution adopted by us for the first parallel. 
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arrangement, previously unrecorded in military history, wa8 due 
entirely to the £ngineer-in-Chief, General von Mertene. The 
gariison attempted a sortie, which produced no effect, and was of 
no importance. At the same time battery 8a was constructed^ and 
armed with four 50-pounder mortars, against bastion No. 1 1, on the 
front of attack, which was also shelled by battery 35. At break 
of day the fire of the artillery was resumed, and kept up most 
vigorously*. The poution of the third parallel was such that it 
skirted the foot of the . glacis of lunette 53, while it was some 
60 phces distant from the foot of lunette 52. A kind of d^ni* 
parallel was required to connect the two glacis, at their feet, for 
which. 'purpose a sap had to be driven forward from the tiiird 
paaraUel towards lunette 52. Further approaches could no loiter 
be made by zigzags.* The double sap {Travereensappe) waa 
necessary to give the additional cover required on both sides^ 
: } Breaching battery No. 42 was erected, for six short 24^ 
pounders, against the right face of bastion No. 11. 

The Swiss, with the consent of the governor of the fortress^ 
and oi the commander of the siege corps, made arrange- 
ments for the' departure of distressed fiamilies. Nearly 800 per- 
sons teft the 'fortress, with the greatest goodwill on the part of the 
besiegers* 

^pi&n^er 13.*^During the previous bright moonlight night, 
the work at the double sapwascontinued with sap-rollers (Erdwahae)* 
The fire of the fortress reached as far as Mittelhausbergen, more 
than a league (about 4,600 yards) from the place, and set that 
tillage on fire. In the course of the day an exchange was effected 
of an unwounded French officer, who was a prisoner, for a wounded 
2Hn»3siaH officer, who was also a prisoner — Lieutenant von Yersen, 
of the 30th regiment. Detachments of Baden infantry occupied 
the island of Sporen, at the south-east of the fortress ; they xnade 
rifle-pits there, and endeavoured to establish communication with 
the Prussian troops posted at their right on the Boberstaue, for 
which purpose a bridge was thrown over the branch of the Bhine. 
- Stpteikber 14. — On the night of September 13th-14th the 
demi-parallel was completed, and was broken through for a return 
to the front ; this could only be made by a double sap, executed 
by means, of sap-rollers. At the same time batteries 41 and 43 
were built, and manned by the. Wurtemberg artillery. The 
former was armed with four 12-pounders, and the latter with eight 
24-pounder6, for firing against the adjoining fronts. Then fol- 
lowed the establishment of mortar-emplacements Nos. 45 and 46, 
against the outworks lying near them, as well as the construction 
of ' dismounting battery' No. 44. An indirect breaching battery. 
No. 42, was bidlt to operate against the right face of bastion 11, 
and armed with four short 24-pounders. A detachment of Baden 
troops, consisting of 4 battalions, 8 squadrons, and 3 batteries, 
under the command of General Keller, was sent from the siege 
corps to Upper Alsace. It marched by Colmar to Miihlhausen, 
{was attacked by the garrison of Neu-Breisach and some gardes 
mobiles, and, in compliance with orders, effected the disarmament 
of the district, in which signs of a popular rising had appeared. 
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September 15. — During the previous night the glacis was 
crowned by the flying sap for 50 paces along each face of lunette 
No. 53. A second time the French made an attempt to occupy 
the island of Sporen in force. , This day they endeavoured to effect 
this object by a sortie in force, apparently with 1,600 men, accom- 
panied by artillery, who, after a combat of some duration, were 
driven back. 

At first there were only two Baden companies opposed to the 
French, but these, during the fight, were reinforced by Prussian 
detachments, and drove back the enemy, who left behind them 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

In Strasburg the want of provisions, especially among the 
poorer classes of the population, began to be felt seriously, and 
arrangements were made for sheltering those whose houses had 
been burnt in sheds built for horses. At the pressing instance of 
the clergy of both persuasions there was an armistice from 9 till 
12 in the forenoon, to allow 500 or 600 women axid children to 
depart from the besieged city. 

September 16. — On the night of thel5th-16th the crowning 
of the glacis, by flying sap, in front of lunette 52, was begun. 
At Appenweier, a railway-stetion, 2 miles (9 J English miles) from 
Kehl, preparations were made for the repair of the lattice-bridge 
over the Bhine, which had been destroyed, restoring it, in the 
first instance, for one line only. The flying-bridge at Ichenheim, 
about 2^ leagues above Kehl, was also kept ready to be brought 
down to that place. • 

SepteTTiber 17. — On this night the crownings in front of lunettes 
52 and 53 were prepared for action, and the artillery displayed, on 
this occasion, extraordinary activity. Batteries 17a, 19a, 21a were 
made in front of the second parallel, and Nos. 17b, 19b, 21b were 
made in connection with them. Batteries Nos. 46, 47, 48, 5a 
(all batteries for firing at high angles) were built, and armed with 
light and heavy mortars. Captain Ledebur, of the Engineers, 
with two resolute pioneers (sappers), had on the night of 
the 8th-9th September reconnoitred lunette 53. Letting them- 
selves down by ropes into the ditch, they discovered three mining- 
galleries of the enemy, of which the entrances were just above the 
fliurface of the water in the ditch. One principal gallery was 
found on the centre line of the work, and one gallery on each 
side of it. All three were connected by parallel galleries, and 
formed in the customary manner. This system of mines being 
discovered, was given up by the enemy. Only one mine had been 
loaded, and that was now unloaded. The gallery, on the right of 
the capital, was converted by working from the third parallel 
into an imderground communication with the ditch of the work, 
and by the 14th September was made use of as a secure place of 
observation for watching the effect of the indirect breaching 
batteries on the right face. Information was thus obtained that 
the breach was quite practicable on the 16th September. This 
was not the only application of indirect fire to the formation of a 
breach, for it had, as we have seen, been attended by the best re- 
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suits from battevy 33, against the redoubt of lunette 44, and 
against a covered dam at the Fischerthor, between bastion 15 and 
ravelin 63. 

- In the evening detachments of the 3rd and 6th regiments of 
Badep infantry repulsed an attack attempted by the French on the 
island of Sporen, 

September 18.— On the previous night the fortress was bom- 
bfurded with increaaed vigour. An advance (was fnade into the 
covered way of lunette 52, and the redoubt in the jp^cd dParmes 
Was found to be abandoned by the enemy. The descent into the 
dit<^ in front of lunette 53 was excavated during the ni^t, and 
at intervals by day, and the timber- work was then commenced. 
The field telegraph was brought up to the third parallel, and the 
whole of the siege-^ works put in connection with it. This was its 
first application in siege operations. 

8eipi^mbeT 19. — In the night progress was made with the 
construction of the descent into the ditch in front of lunette 52. 

Lieutenant Kirchgessner, of the engineers of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, was killed. The theatre in Strasburg became a prey 
to the flames. The bombardment reached all parts of the city, 
and destroyed a timber-yard in the citadel, and two of the largest 
and finest houses on the Steinstrasse, by fire. Immediately on 
completion of the crownings in front of the two lunettes, the 
artilleiy went on with the construction of counter-batteries, Nos. 
dl, 53, 54, and armed them each with two 6-pounder guns. 
• Septewber 20# — ^In front of lunette 53 the descent of the- 
ditch was finished, and the foot of the counterscarp was blown in 
by a mine. The breach thus caused was widened to 12 feet, and 
made practicable. The dSbris of the wall, however, only filled 
up part of the ditch, and about 3 rods (36 feet) of its breadth re-^ 
mained to be filled up to complete the passage of the ditch. This 
was done by throwing in filled sandbags and earth, and fascines 
and^gabicms loaded with stones. Towards 5 p.m. this task was 
completed, and a passage to the work was made practicable, about 
60 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 4 feet to 8 feet deep in water. 
Accordingly, the guard of the trenches that happened to be at 
hand, consisting of some men of the Cottbus landwehf battalion 
of the guard, under Lieutenant von Miiller, of the fusiliers 
of the guard, advanced, ascended the breach that had been 
made in the ISrfoot escarp, and effected a lodgment on it. The 
work was abandoned by the enemy, but the interior was seen from 
th« works lying behind it. Lieutenant Frobenius, of the engi- 
neers, reconnoitred the interior of the lunette. He found the gorge 
open , a great traverse, with two vaulted passages, erected on the centre 
line, or capital of the work, and some guns. The abandoned guns 
were spiked by the artillery ; and the pioneers (engineers) having 
found nowhere any mines for its demolition, the interior of the 
lunette was occupied. The enemy hereupon opened a brisk mus- 
ketry fire, from which the new garrison endeavoured to cover 
themselves as best they could. At night the 3rd company of the 
34th fusiliers formed the garrison. A pioneer company, under 

26996. E 
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ibe command of Captain Ledebur, effectually closed in the 
work by the construction of covered communications to tbe lodg* 
ment in the gorge, with a parapet feeing the enceinte. Mortar- 
batteries 49 and 50, against the adjoining works, as well as gun- 
battery 55, were built. In the captured lunette, No. 53, a 7-poun- 
der mortar-battery. No. 56, was erected. 

September 21. — General Keller's detachment, that had been 
sent to Upper Alsace, rejoined the 8i^;e corps before Strasburg* 
Night and day work was carried on at the descent of the ditch in 
front of lunette 52, from the entrance down to the bottom, and 
many reliefis were employed, so as to finish the work as quickly as 
possible. The slopes were revetted with gabions, and iron rails, 
properly supported at the ends, were used in its construction. The 
breach through the earthen counterscarp to the wet ditch was 
filled up during the day with gabions, sandbags, &c. At 8 o'clock 
in the evening preparations were commenced for the passage of 
the ditch. This was to be effected by means of a bridge of casks, 
120 feet long, constructed under the charge of Captain Andriae, 
of the engineers. To prevent noise the bridge was covered with 
straw, and its construction was completed about half-past 10 
o'clock. A working party of 100 men, under the command of 
First-Lieutenant von Keiser I., of the engineers, followed by two 
companies of the 34th fusiliers, crossed over, and found 
the lunette armed with some guns, but unoccupied. Fire was 
opened upon them, however, from the line of works in rear, namely, 
the counterguard, and the homwork 47-49 ; but, though they siif- 
fered much loss, the work was pushed on with great energy, and 
the contemplated lodgment in the works was effected. Major 
von Quitzow, of the staff of the engineers (major of the trenches 
on duty), was killed. Captain Eoese, of the engineers, had charge 
of the works for closing the lunette, which consisted of a lodg- 
ment behind the palisades at the gorge, and a communication 
leading into it. Inside the lunette four 7-pounder mortars were 
subsequently placed, and it was called battery 57. The loss 
amounted on this night to 10 killed and 38 wounded. During 
the day the bombardment was extended to all parts of the town. 
The prefecture was burnt down, and the fire in the Steinstrasse 
continued its ravages. 

September 22. — During the past night the cannonade 
never stopped, and the bursting of shells in the city was incessant, 
causing niuch loss of life, and making everywhere sad havoc. 

Lunette 52 was captured; with it six 12-pounders, with their 
proportion of ammunition, fell into the hands of the besiegers. On 
the crowning a 6-pounder was placed opposite the left fiice of the 
work. The losses of the last few days had made it necessary to 
advance the field hospitals ( Verband pldtze). Thej, were made 
bombproof by the use of railway metals, and for some of them 
Abyssinian wells were sunk. 

September 23. — ^During the past night the besiegers, making 
use of a dam that happened to be there, debouched from the 
gorge of lunette 52, by means of the double sap, towards the 
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summit of the glacis of coimterguard 51. At this point Captain 
Ledebur, of the Prussian Engineers, was wounded ; he died of this 
wound some weeks later. ML honour and respect is due to this 
officer for his gallant conduct. He it was who, by a bold advance, 
discovered the mines in front of lunette 53, and who swam 
through the ditch in front of lunette 52 to reconnoitre the 
gorge of that work. 

On the same night a powder-magazine, which had been 
struck simultaneously by two French shells, blew up in battery 
No. 35. In another battery (No. 32,) the roof of the magazine 
was broken through. In the former case 5 cwt. of powder went off, 
and blew to pieces the gunner who was employed in the magazine. 
It was evident from this, that the bridge of casks leading to 
lunette 52, built on the night of the 21st and 22nd, would not 
last long. In the course of the day it was disabled by the shells 
of the enemy. It was accordingly sunk on the following night 
to the bottom of the ditch, filled up with fisiscines, sandbf^, 
and gabions, and remained thus a secure means of crossing the 
ditch. As it was exposed to an uninterrupted flanking fire from 
lunettes 54 and 55, a parapet was made on the left side, of gabions 
in two rows, one above the other, filled with sandbags. Breaching^ 
battery No. 42 commenced firing against the right face of 
bastion 11. 

September 24. -During the previous night, breaching battery 
No. 58, for four short 24-pounders, was built opposite the left 
face of bastion 12, and opened fire in the morning. The double 
sap, which had been commenced inside the dam leading to 
lunette 52 from the rear, was pushed forward as fieir as the crest of 
the glacis of bastion 11, where it terminated in a traverse that 
was met with, and which was prepared for defence by infantry, by^ 
cutting a banquette in it. Destruction by fire and ruin of every^ 
description continually increased in the city ; the citizens were 
wounded and killed, by shrapnel 'and shells, in the streets, in 
their houses, at any business they undertook. One of the 21-^ 
centimetre (8'27-inch) shells passed through three storeys intc^ 
the cellar o( a house, destroying everything in its way. 

Septewher 25. — In lunette 53, battery No. 60 was erected, 
for tbree rifled 6-pounders. A complete breach was formed in 
bastion 11. 

September 26. — A complete breach was formed in bastion 
No. 12. Bastions 11 and 12 were reduced to shapeless ruins by 
the fire directed on them, and at the salient of the latter 
bastion an arched gun-casemate was entirely destroyed. The arch 
of the Steinthor was shot to pieces. The construction of the 
crowning in front of the counterguard of bastion 11 was continued 
by the engineers. 

So remarkable were the exertions of the artillery, that it is only 
right to make special mention of the energy and endurance which 
these troops tlus day displayed before Strasburg, and to which 
alone it is due, not only that the artillery of the defenders was so 
held in check, that at last they only ventured to come out at nighty 
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but 'also that the engineer attack, conclucted with meaaurea as Wj^U 
c(M(i8i|deTed as they were excellent and vigorous, attained its object 
in 80 short a time.. 

, The Various desoript^s of guns which the arftillery bad 
in use before Stra^biurg wei:!e long 24-pounder, abort .24r-poi|QdfSg) 
12'^pouxiid^^ . and 6-pounder guns; 21-Tcentiii|iet^, '5Q-pound€$^ 
25-pounder, and 7-poimder mortars. Altogether 193,722 
9hpt. ajwi'sb^ wQr^i'firedftr of which 162^000 were :6red. .from 
197 Prufiisiwat pi*e^ .ojF ^illeiy? wd.* 31,11^: ft(«n^ Bdd^ 
artillery^ r £V^ day a train of thirty-two wagons w^'S TequiredriS$ 
l^ng. np Q£(u3PLUBitiQ|i« During: th^ bombatdipent and . the si^ei 
Oft.^ averdge :1,'2G0 owt., of, metal {iarQikan<lf leadj): was: thro^wk 
iatto; the fortress daily*. At the( t^ne: that niost c^the.-artiUery. 
were ;ih action — that is to say, approximately, dmij^g the last three: 
weeks of the siege-rthe fortress receiyed^at the ordWaiy rate of firfti 
some GpOOO prcgectiles diiting the 24 hours, and of these each oi)e 
exploded separately. Wall-pieces^ served by; Sgme particularljt 
gc^ marksmen of the Baden divisicm, were mad0 use of &om the 
b^giimiiig ;of the si^ege. Wall-piece detachmeii^ were formed^ 
and -posted in the most advanced trenches, in order that they 
might operate against particular guns of ttie eneo^y*. . • : 

*j Septembeir 27 . — On this day the defence was almost entireljf 
silent, and only now and then gave signs of life. But, though 
this was the case^ all were surprised and asfton;shed when, at 5 
o^olock in the afternoon, white flags were seen to wave on th0 
cathedral, and on bastions 11 and r2. . At the same time, a ilag of 
truce atihoifticed that the governor wished to treat for the surrende):^ 
of. the fortress. • ' , - ^ 

: September 28. — At 2 a.m. the terms of capitulation were$ 
agreed upoii at Konigsbofen, and the principal ipomts were as 
follows:— . :- 

"Article 1. — ^At 8 a.m. on the 28th September, 1870^ laeu- 
tenant-GreneralUhrich evacuates the citadel, the Austerlitz, Fischejr, 
and National gates. At the same: time the (rewnan troops occupy, 
these places. 

" Article 2.— At 11. o'clock x)n the same day the French.jgar- 
risen, including mobiles and national guards, evacuate the fortress 
and lay down their arms. 

" Article 3. — ^The troops of the line and gardes mobiles become 
prisoners of war, and march oflF with. their baggage. .The national 
guards and the franc-tireurs are fcee on specified conditions,. £fcnd, 
give lip their arms at the mayoralty, 

"Article 4. — The officers aad officials ranking as non-com- 
missioned officers depart to such residences as they may select, on 
a written engagement^ * upon honour.' Those who do not do so, 
go with the garrison as prisoners of war to Grermany. 

" Article 5. — Lieutenant-General Uhrich undertakes, riuHne- 
diately after the arms are laid down, to hand over all military 
property, and the public chest." 

This capitulation Was signed, on the part of the Germans, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel von Lescindky, chief of the general staffs 
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and Oaptsin aiid Adjutant Count Henckel ron BonnerBznarck ; and 
on the part of the French by the commandant of Strasburg, 
Colonel Dttcasae, and by Ideutenant-Colonel Mangin, &ub-director 
of artillery* It was ratified by Lieutenant-General von Werder. ' 

The Germans received into their hands, in consequence of this 
capitulation, 461 officers, 17,111 men (including 7,000 national 
guards), and some 2,000 sick, 1,843 horses, more than 1,200 pieced 
of bronze ordnance, 3,000 cwt. of powder, 12,000 chassepot rifles, 
50 locomotives, and great quantities of other warlike stores. The 
prisoners of war were sent to Bastatt. 

In accordance with Article 2 of the capitulation, detachments 
of the siege corps of all arms were posted during the morning 
between the roads leading to Zabem and to Konigshofen, while the 
French marched out between lunette 44 and redoubt 37. The 
march-past of the latter was commenced by Lieutenant-General 
Uhrich, followed by General Barral, of the artillery, and Admiral 
Exelmann, who was to have commanded the Bhine flotilla. The 
troops marched at first in their ranks, but afterwards in disorder. 
They defiled past Lieutenant-General von Werder, in the presence 
of H.E.H. the Grand Duke of Baden. 

In Strasburg both Lieutenant-General Uhrich and the pre- 
fect had issued proclamations to the citizens, in which they ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the hard lot of the inhabitants 
during the siege, and their confidence that they would accept the 
new state of affairs worthily and peaceably. 

September 29. — The taking over of the property, barracks, 
&c. continued. The communications destroyed were repaired 
and opened, especially the bridges and gateways of the fortress. 

September 30 — being the birthday of Her Majesty the Queen, 
and a day to be remembered after the occupation of Strasburg for 
200 years by the French troops — the entry of the siege army 
corps took place, with Lieutenant-General von Werder at its head. 
This event was celebrated by a thanksgiving service in the church, 
of St. Thomas. The siege cost the garrison some 2,000 men 
killed and wounded, the civil population some 400 or 600 persons^ 
and the besieging army 43 officers, and 863 men killed and 
wounded. 

Without making any imputation on the military honour of the 
brave and worthy governor, but looking at the matter in a purely 
military aspect, it is a fact that the time for capitulation had 
not arrived. More light will probably be thrown on this point 
hereafter. The want of discipline was no doubt one cause of 
disaster for the defence, but it is nevertheless certain that even a 
better garrison could not have held out much longer. For to 
remain on the ramparts under the incessant cannonade was almost 
impossible ; a breach had been effected, the citadel was almost 
destroyed, the entrance gateway of the city was shot to pieces. 
Under these circumstances, and as there was no flanking fire 
along the bottom of the ditches, an attempt to storm the fortress 
was almost sure of success. The capitulation, at all events, had 
the effect .of preventing one or more assaults, which would have 
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entailed more bloodshed and serious loss of life. The capture of 
Strasburg was of decided military importance for the prosecution 
of the war, but it was of fkv greater moment politically. Hie 
Oemiam, city of Stmaburg haa eurrendered to us, had again 
become Oermauj and wovldy it woe hopedy long remavn so. In 
a few years the city, heavily though it suffered by the war — ^for 
its losses have been publicly estimated to amount to 50,800,000 
francs (£2,032,000) — ^will flourish again, and its wounds, which 
we inflicted with heavy hearts, will be h^ed. 
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8CHLETT8TADT. 

(plate VIII.) 

ScHLETTSTADT, a fortress of the second class— which indicates, 
however, only its present relative position — ^is situated on the HI, 
not far from the small affluent the Giesen, and consists of eight 
tolerably regular bastions, constructed on Vauban's principles in 
1 673. Most of the bastions are provided with ravelins of the form 
of small lunettes. Nine similar works are placed in the re-enter- 
ing angles at the foot of the glacis, and of these one on the north 
and one on the south front respectively, are advanced farther into 
the country. These works are obviously intended to bring the 
ground in front imder a cross-fire, and to keep the works of a 
besieger at a distance from- the enceinte, for which purpose they 
have been constructed with a low profile, so that their fire may be 
as grazing as possible. There are no other outworks, except a 
redoubt raised in the inimdated ground to the south of the fortress. 
Most of the bastions have orillons to protect the retired flanks, 
and some of them have cavaliers seeing far over the country. The 
curtains are broken. The fortress contains three powder-magazines, 
an arsenal, and several barracks. The last-named buildings are 
not bombproof. Three gates, each covered by one of the ravelins, 
lead respectively to Colmar, Strasburg, and Neu-Breisach. The 
important highroad from Strasburg to Colmar passes by the 
fortress, 300 paces to the westward ; 400 paces farther to the west 
is the railroad between Belfort, Basle, and Strasburg. The 111, 
always full of water, can be made use of, by means of a well-pro- 
tected sluice near the Gate of Breisach, for inundating the ground 
to the south of the fortress, which is partly meadow-land and 
partly marsh. Several branches of the stream are also avail- 
able for this purpose. At the same time part of the ditches of 
the fortress can be supplied with water. * 

The strategic object of Schlettstadt is to command the railway 
leading to Belfort and Besanpon, the highroad already mentioned, 
at the mouth of the populous and industrious Vosges valley of St. 
Marie-aux-Mines, through which pass the railway and road to 
Luneville. During the war it served for the numerous bands of 
franc-tireurs, who hung about Upper Alsace, as a place of as- 
sembly, of which it was necessary to deprive them. The passage 
of the Vosges here had the advantage that it was never closed by 
snowdrifts, as happens frequently with most of the mountain- 
passes thereabouts. 

It will be remembered, that on the 14th September a detach- 
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xnent, composed of troops of the Grand Duchy of Baden — consist- 
ing of four battalions, eight squadrons, three batteries, and a 
pioneer detachment — under the command of General Keller, was 
ordered from the Strasburg siege corps to disarm Upper Alsace, 
disperse the franc-tireurs, and prevent the organisation of a popu- 
lar war in that quarter. A detachment of Baden troops, with the 
same objects, had in the beginning of September already won a 
victory at Markirch. This mission lekl also to a reconnaissance 
being undertaken against Schlettstadt, and in this way trustworthy 
information was obtained with regard to the garrison and the 
state of preparation of the fortress. The preparations were folly 
completed ; the rayon was clear of cover, and the glacis of timber, 
while the country round was placed uiyder water. The conviction 
was arrived at, that the fortress was not to be taken by a sudden 
attack, and it was thought sufficioit at the time to break the 
telegraphic communication with Colmar, and to destroy the railway 
by blowing up some bridges. The fortress was also observe more 
completely than before, and was occasionally shelled with fields 
guns, after an unavailing demand to surrender had been made to the 
commandant (Count von Beinach), on the strength of the events 
that had taken place at Sedan. 

Meanwhile in the neighbourhood of Freiburg, in Breisgau, on 
the right (the German) bank of the Bhine, the formation of 
the 4th Prussian reserve division, under the command of 
Major-General von Schmeling, had been completed. It received 
orders, accordingly, to commence its military career with the cap- 
ture of the fortresses of Schlettstadt and Neu-Breisach. For 
this end the division crossed the Bhine, on the 1st and 2nd 
October, at Neuenburg, five.leagues above Neu-Breisach, by meanst 
of ferry-boats, which had been in preparation for some time pre-' 
viously, in consequence of the resistance of the French population 
in that quarter. 

In this state of affairs orders were given to invest Neu-Breisacb 
at the same time. Action was chiefly, however, taken against 
Schlettstadt, as it was convenient to have the rear free, and to have 
direct communication with Strasburg, which was necessary in 
order to draw from thence siege-materiel of all descriptions, *and 
especially heavy siege-guns. 

That part of the 4th reserve division which was told off for 
the closer investment of the fortress of Schlettstadt, consisted of 
battalions of the 1st, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 43rd, and 45th landwehr regi- 
ments, the 25th (1st Ehenish) regiment (which had just arrived 
from Schleswig, and was attached to the division), of two reserve 
field-batteries, and of one squadron each of the 1st East Prussian and 
the 3rd reserve ulan regiments. These troops, on the 9th October, 
went into cantonments close round the fortress. After the Com- 
mandant of the fortress had rejected, offhand, the demand to 
surrender, with the words " mes conditions seront les canons," steps 
were at once taken for bringing from Strasburg the necessary 
materials for the siege — guns, brushwood, &c. — and the siege detach- 
ment was reinforced by the 1 1th garrison company of artillery, 
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and four garrison pioneer companies — viz., two Prussian and 
one Bavarian company, and one company of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden.^ The siege artillery was placed under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel von Scbeliha, and Lieutenant-Colonel Sander, 
of the engineer staff, directed the works of the siege. 

On the night of the 19th~20th October a battery was con- 
structed against the east front of the fortress, on the other side of 
the inundated ground, and was armed with four rifled 12-pounders. 
This battery opened fire on the morning of the 20th October, and 
had to maintain a fight alone, for three days, against nine guns of 
the fortress. 

The south-west front was selected for the attack, because the 
ground there was beyond the limits of the inundation, and was 
such that the trenches might be expected to be dry. The latter 
was an advantage not to be despised. Headquarters during the 
bombardment were in Kiihnheim. 

On the night of the 22nd~23rd October, the first parallel, with 
communications to the rear, was thrown up by the common sap^ 
opposite the south-west front- It was at a distance of only 700 
paces from the fortress, and though it was so close, and the night 
was clear and quiet, it was not observed by the enemy. This shows 
how poorly they did their duty, for they seem to have altogether 
omitted to send out night-patrols over the ground in front of the 
works. The trench-work was commenced as night fell, and was 
very difficult, on account of the rocky natiure of the soil ; the few 
shells and case, which towards morning were fired from the 
fortress, went much too far, and occasioned the loss of only three tnen. 
At the same time that these trenches were put in hand, the con- 
struction of six separate siege-batteries was commenced ; and On tbQ 
morning of the 23rd they were armed with 44 guns in all — namely, 
12 rifled 24-pounders,20 rifled 12^pounders,and 12 heavy mortars — 
and forthwith opened fire. The fire was directed chiefly agslinst 
the gates within reach, the works, and the military buildiiigs.. 
Unavoidably, however, some of the townspeople's houses were also 
set in flames. The artillery of the garrison brought into action 
some 30.gims. The activity which they displayed in replacing the 
numerous guns that were dismounted, and in adding to and altering 
the emplacements for guns, deserves recognition. However, the 
injuries doner by the siege-batteries to the guns of the garrison 
were considerable, and it was barely possible for them to remain on 
the ramparts. The Colmar gate, with its drawbridges, was shot, 
to pieces. Under these circumstances it was not surprising, that the 
fire of the garrison should gradually slacken, while the besiegers, 
on the night of the 23rd-^24th October, kept up theirs successfully, 
and witfe-ever-increasing effect. 

On the 24th October, about 9 a.m., the French hung out the 
white flag on the cathedral and on some of the works, and in con- 
sequence Major von Kretschman, of the general staff, was sent into 
the fortress, to commence negotiations for a surrender. The 
governor desired an armistice for 24 hours, which was, however, 

* See note p. 46. 
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only granted to him until 2.30 in the afternoon. There is no 
doubt that the state of affairs in the fortress materially hastened 
the conclusion of a capitulation. In consequence of the damage 
by fire caused by the siege-batteries, as mentioned above, to the 
buildings of the town, the townspeople were urgent for a surrender ; 
but of still more importance was the demoralised condition of the 
garrison, among whom there was no longer any discipline. The 
want of trained artillerymen, who were scarcely sufficient for two 
reliefs, and (as at Strasburg) the entire absence of any detachment 
of engineers, were undoubtedly most disadvantageous to the defence. 
Soldierlike spirit and military discipline had been alike irrecover- 
ably lost ever since the place had been first invested. It could not 
otherwise have happened that a detachment of 300* gardes mobiles, 
who had been sent on a reconnaissance to some distance from the 
fortress, never came back again, but preferred to go home, and 
there willingly allowed themselves to be disarmed by some Baden 
troops, without offering any resistance. In fact, on the day of the 
capitulation, the garrison were for the most part drunk, and em- 
ployed in pillaging, and had thrown off all discipline. Some of 
them actually set fire to private houses, and went about with the 
intention of blowing up the powder-magazines. 

While the French officers were endeavouring to prevent this, 
the governor thought proper, contrary to his instructions and to 
the custom of war, to leave the fortress, and continue the negotia- 
tions outside the gates within range of the besiegers' forces, and 
under these circumstances brought them, at any rate, to a rapid 
conclusion. The capitulation was not even ratified by the general 
in conmiand, but, as a precaution against greater mishaps, three 
Prussian battalions marched into the fortress, to prevent further 
excesses of the French garrison, and chiefly to protect the 
threatened powder-magazines, which were pointed out in detail 
by Colonel Pinot, commanding the artillery. About 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon the capitulation was concluded, and an hour later the 
fortress was evacuated by the garrison of 100 officers and 2,000 
men of the different arms, including gardes mobiles, who were 
made prisoners of war. In consequence of an order proceeding 
from headquarters, the officers did not, as in previous capitula- 
tions, have the option granted to them of going away free on 
parole. The booty consisted chiefly of 122 garrison guns, 50 of 
them rifled — of which 116 were mounted on the ramparts, but 24 
had been dismounted — ^besides considerable stocks of tobacco, pro- 
visions, and stores of other descriptions. 

The damages done to private property by the bombardment 
were estimated at 2,500,000 francs (£100,000). 

On the 25th October, Major-General von Schmeling made his 
entry into the fortress. The occasion was celebrated by ringing 
the bells, and by holding an evangelical and catholic thanksgiving 
service. 
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NEU-BREISACH. 

(plate IX.) 

Neu-Bbeisach was at one time a model fortress of Marshal 
Yanban, and is built according to his third system. It consists of 
a regular bastioned octagon, at the salients of which bastion-shaped 
towers have been erected. The ditches are dry, and swept 
by the fire of sunken works in front of the curtains, called 
' tenailles', while the masonry of the bastions is protected from di- 
rect fire by large outworks or counterguards. In front of the eight 
tenailles are situated the same number of very spacious ravelins, 
which are thus placed, both to fire, generally, over the ground in 
front, and also to give a cross-fire over the space in front of the 
bastions. The roads to Colmar, Strasburg, Basle, and Belfort pass 
through the ravelins, so that the entrances, and the lines of the 
roads, are thoroughly swept by the fire of the guns. There are 
no outworks anywhere, except a small lunette built close to the foot 
of the glacis in front of the east face, and intended to flank the 
Ehone-Rhine canal. Fort Mortier, which played an important 
part in the bombardment of the place, lies about 2,000 pJEices 
from the fortress, towards which it faces. It serves apparently 
as a bridge-head, and is supported on the defences of Alt- 
Breisach, which have long since fallen into ruins. As it was situ- 
ated on the French bank of the river, and could be advantageously 
made use of for the defence of the ground between Neu-Breisach 
and. the Bhine, and also to command the island there, which, with 
a flying-bridge, formed a means of communication with Alt-Brei- 
sach, it had, in spite of its advanced position, been maintained as 
a means of strengthening the fortress, and had been made securely 
defensible, by the addition of a suitable gorge, in the form of a 
bastioned front, on the side towards Grermany. The fortress had 
ample oasemated buildings and well-protected powder-magazines. 
More recently, its defensive strength had been increased by the 
construction of earthen traverses, and of shelter-casemates on the 
rampart, to afford cover for the guard of the ramparts and the men 
serving the guns. 

The Rhone-Ehine canal flows through the ground in front of 
the fortress, circles round the east front, and is of some use for the 
defence. A second canal, the canal de Yauban, flows roimd the 
west of the fortress, and connects the 111 with the Rhine-Rhone canal. 
The ground in front lies low everywhere, and is protected on the east 
by the banks of the Rhine, which are clothed with willow plan- 
tations, and by the numerous islands, and on the west by the Easten 
Wald. The surrounding country is divided, for defensive purposes, 
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into several sections by the features of the ground. The town, 
being purely a military fortress, is very regularly built, and ex- 
clusively of one-storied houses. It has only 3,500 inhabitsuits, most 
of them employed in the timber trade. Neu-Breisach had never 
before been besieged. 

The occupation of Neu-Breisach was necessary for the Crerman 
forces, because the fortress bars the roads leading by Colmar, which 
is only a few miles distant, to LimeviUe, and also the Ehine-Ehone 
canal, and because, by its captiu-e, the last stronghold in Upper 
Alsace — from which, moreover, operations could have been under- 
taken against the Baden Oberland — would be wrested from the 
French. 

The constant good fortune which had attended the German 
arms since the beginning of the campaign had produced an ex- 
treme feeling of exasperation among the population of Upper 
Alsace, who, already prejudiced against everything German, had 
hitherto been spared the horrors of war. This feeling had 
especially taken root in the great manufacturing towns, Colmar 
and Miihlhausen, and had been cherished by every means avail- 
able. Circumstances necessitated the closing of a great many 
of the manufactories. Terrorism was the result, and many thou- 
sand workmen, thus deprived of their daily bread, were placed in a 
most precarious position. It suited the purpose of the authori- 
ties to give to the public feeling a purely political colouring, in 
order to organise thoroughly a popular war, and for this purpose 
to make use of Neu-Breisach as a central rallying-point for 
the movement. Partly on these accounts, and also to obtain more 
detailed information concerning the fortresses of Schlettstadt, 
and especially Neu-Breisach, which were then coming into notice 
small reconnoitring parties were sent out at the beginning ot 
September, both from the .force investing Strasburg, and from 
the German troops stationed in the Baden Obirland, -who 
crossed the Bhine for the purpose. Finally, on the 14th Sep- 
tember, Baden patrols pushed their way close up to Breisach, 
and showed themselves in Arzenheim and Biesheim, to the north 
of the fortress, after crossing the Bhine between Diebolsheim and 
Kappel. In consequence of this, the bridge which crosses the 
Bhine at the custom-house, was blown up with gunpowder by the 
garrison of Breisach. 

As has been already mentioned, in speaking of Strasburg and 
Schlettstadt, a detachment of the troops of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, under the command of General Keller, marched on the 
same day from the circle of investment of Strasburg for Upper 
Alsace, and with this object in view arrived on the 15th September 
at Colmar, on the 16th at Miihlhausen. On arriving at Colmar, 
they received exact intelligence that the commandant of Neu- 
Breisach was aware of this expedition, and would oppose General 
Keller's advance. To prevent this being done, an attempt wag 
made on the part of the Germans to find the enemy, and in 
consequence a squadron of the 2nd regiment of Baden dragoons 
and the fusilier battalion of the 5th Baden regiment almost- 
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immediately; ^ame into contaet with thetn* On the 15th thid 
flanking column, which wii9, intended to coy.er.the fuctheradvanee 
to Colmar, was involved in an engagement with the. enemy, 80uth 
of Kunhe:hn. The. latter . consisted of a party of gardes mohilea 
and. & detachment of cavaJLry from the fortress, into which they 
were at once . driven back. The Baden troops suffered only the 
small loss of two men aad five horses, but that of the French was 
fa^x xnpi^fli considerably. In this encounter Seoond-Lieutenaat 
Mfuier; ws^ take?, prison^, .but. iuunediately. rescued again by/his 
dyagoons. ..,. . . . . : 

While Breisach was observed by a small party of Baden troops, 
tbe .znain )^j of G-jeneral ICelWs detadbm^nt was perf(»:ming 
the duty with which it had been charg^ed. It occupied* Colmar^ 
Miihlhausen, and Cemay, hunted down the French bands .of firanc- 
tireuxs, disarmed the communes, and started upon its return to 
Strasbiurg, after drawing in the detachment which had been left 
before Breisach. . The commandant of the fortress, took adyantage 
of the opportunity to seize at Munzenheim, .,<oil t^ie :.19th 
September, a convoy of arms, which was on. its way, xmdar an 
escort of thirty men, from Miihlhausen for the Baden troops. 
Q^eneral Keller's detachment arrived before Strasburg again on tne 
20th September, and soon after its return the gardes mobiles in 
Colmar and Miihlhausen owQ mor^ took up arms. A party of 
T^iejXG)^ trpops of the line,., coming from Belfort^. occupied 
Miihlhausen; the garrison of Breisach was reinforced by some 
gaxdes mobiles, and sqoured the country round, especially the 
baz^s of the Ehine, with pumerpus patrols. The .French gardes 
mobiles and franc-tireurs appeared again in many places on the 
Upper Bhia^, and now, as before, spread disorder around. It 
seemed as if the expedition of General Keller had b.een premature, 
as at th^t time they were not ordered to occupy permanently the 
district in question ; for this purpose the detachment was too weak. 

In order to put an end to these French republican movements 
in Upper Alsace, and especially to cut them off from Neu-Breisaoh, 
which served as a rallying point for these operations, in the begin- 
4iQg of October d^tadiipentfl^of the 41ih Prussian reserve (Uvi- 
sioi|r, then in pour^e of formation, were sent across the J^hine from 
Bre^sgau to invest i{l^<^^ fortress. 

On the 5th October, towards evening, the French, about 
2^000 strong, madci a sortie, which was. vigorously repulsed by three 
<?omp^.9ies of the 43rd landwehj regiment. These were em- 
ployed foraging in the villages of Heitem, Balgau, and Nams- 
heim. The troops engaged in the sprtie. suffered severely from a 
heavy Prussian battery, which hurried up at a trot from the canton- 
ment^ in rear. From , the 7th October the place was preliminarily 
bombarded with field-guns only, which nevertheless set the town 
on fire iia several places. This cannonade was psirticularly heavy 
in tjie later hours of the day, and especially from the south-west 
and north sides. It was interrupted for a short time at night, and 
continued with the same vigour on the following day. The artil- 
lery of the garrison answered the fire as well as they could. 
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Meanwhile the investing force before the place was reinforced 
with troops, and with si^e materiel adapted for a more effective 
bombardment. Si^[e artillery, &c. were eventually sent from 
Strasburg, so that by the 9th October the blockade of the fortress 
may be said to have been close and complete. In order to facili- 
tate the communication of the troops, and the forwarding of 
materiel on the right bank of the Bhine, arrangements were made 
for crossing the Ehine, chiefly with French bridging materials, 
between Arzenheim on the one side, and Jechtlingen on the 
other side, about If miles (8^ English miles) north of Neu- 
Breisach. 

On the 12th and 15th October small sorties and engagements 
at the outposts took place without leading to any result of im- 
portance. 

On the 26th October the investing and si^e corps consisted 

of:— 

11 battalions 1 n xi, aj,x. -d 

o J I of the 4th Prussian reserve 

2 squadrons > d' ' ' 

4 field-batteries J 

1 1 garrison companies of artillery, including one company of 
the 3rd Bavarian regiment of garrison artillery, and two 
of the Baden garrison artillery. 
4 companies of Prussian pioneers. 

Major-Greneral von Schmeling was in command of this corps. 
The commanders of the siege artillery and of the engineers were, 
respectively, Lieutenant-Colonel von Scheliha and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sander. Headquarters were in Kiinheim, one mile (4f 
English miles) from Neu-Breisach, on the road to Strasburg. 

As it was intended to operate on Fort Mortier from the right 
bank of the Bhine, the artillery attack was undertaken on t£at 
side — in the same manner as before Strasburg — by two com- 
panies of garrison artillery and one siege battery, both of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, with the aid of 12 siege-pieces, con- 
sisting of heavy guns and mortars. 

The construction of the batteries took place simultaneously 
on both banks of the Bhine, on the night of the 1st and 2nd 
November, and was not interfered with by the enemy. The 
Prussians built their batteries near the villages Biesheim and 
Wolfgantzen, the Baden troops about a quarter of a league below 
Alt-Breisach, on a conveniently situated hill, and all opened 
together against the fortress on the 2nd November. The fire was 
directed more particularly upon the fronts of the fortifications 
opposite, and upon the' gates and bridges visible, or that could be 
struck, their positions on the north-west and north-east fronts 
being accurately known, as well as against Fort Mortier and the 
splinter-proofs there, and the masonry that could be hit. A great 
effect was produced, especially in the latter work. Both the posi- 
tion and the armament of the batteries were very happily chosen. 
On the left bank of the Bhine only guns were employed, — ;namely, 
long and short 24-poimders, and siege 12-pounders, and on the 
right bank there were also four 50-pounder mortars. The infantry 
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detachment told off to guard these batteries was obliged, in order 
to maintain a careful watch over the fortress, to push its 
outposts by day up to 1,000 paces, and by night, of course 
nearer, up to 400 paces, right on to the glacis. They were 
provided with tools for making rifle-pits to obtain cover, and 
thence patrols were sent forward stealthily to the glacis. The 
duty was as arduous for our landwehr act it was dangerous. A bold 
deed that was done on one such occasion deserves mention. Deputy 
Sergeant-Major Blass, of the Crumbinnen landwehr battalion, 
with a patrol, fell upon a French picket in a house close in front 
of the glacis, and made them prisoners. 

The capitulation of Metz was officially communicated to the 
commandant of the fortress ; this event had, however, no influ- 
ence on his resolution. 

The artillery fight between the German batteries that have 
been mentioned, and the guns of the fortress, lasted from the morn- 
ing of the 2nd November, day and night, with unabated vigour, 
till the 7th, on which day the cannonade was but slackly answered 
from Fort Mortier. Several of the Prussian batteries had, during 
the night, received new armaments suited to the change in their 
objects; and by a singular coincidence, the long 24-pounders 
taken in Strasburg, and the 27-centimetre mortars from Schlett- 
stadt, did excellent service against their countrymen in the 
bombarded town, where the defence was unmistakably conducted 
with energy and skill. 

Although Fort Mortier had its buildings terribly knocked 
about in every direction by the 3rd November, and had several of 
its guns dismounted, still its garrison fought well, and kept up the 
struggle with all their strength with the guns still remaining unin- 
jured, which it was impossible to replace from Neu-Breisach. 

On the 4th November a great fire was observed on the north- 
west side of Neu-Breisach, near the Colmar gate. The fortress 
seconded the fire from Fort Mortier, and owing to its situation 
set some houses in Old-Breisach on fire, and by this some damage 
was done on the next day to the cathedral of St. Stephen, which 
is remarkable for its architecture. 

On the 5th November the garrison attempted a sortie. 

On the night of the 6th-7th November two mortar batteries 
were built by the besiegers on the left side of the Bhine, to shell 
the attacked fronts of the bastions, and w^re each armed with four 
mortars of heavy calibre, in order to bring a fire to bear on th& 
very active gun detachments on the ramparts, and the covered 
chambers there. An attempt made from Neu-Breisach to with- 
draw the garrison of Fort Mortier failed the same night. 

Complete preparations had already been made by the siege 
corps for the assault of Fort Mortier, when that work unex- 
pectedly, on the night of the 7th-8th November, offered ta 
surrender, and the terms were arranged by Major von Kretsch- 
man, of the general staff, with Captain Casteli, commanding the 
fort. At the hour when the assault would have taken place, the 
5 officers and 250 men marched as prisoners of war out of 
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the fort, which in every part presented a scene of shockiitg devas- 
tation. Of the seven guns that had served for its defence, six 
-weoB^ dismounted — an honourable and brilliant testimony to the 
effioiency of the Baden batteries that were opposed to the work. 

Soon after this event, the defence of Neu-Breisaeh also visibly 
became weaker, and the rapidity of fire hitherto maintained fell 
off materially, while the attacking batteries against the fortress on 
the left side of the Rhine were as active as ever* They were* com- 
p^ed to capitulate on the 10th November, and about 2 oVlock 
on that day white flags were hung out on the church-tower of Neu- 
Breisach, and on the ramparts. In accordance with the terms of 
a capitulation, concluded by Major von K^etschman with the 
French commandant, Lieutenant4)olonel de Kehor, at Biesbeim, 
which was ratified at 7 o'clock in the evening by Major- 
G-eneral von Schmeling, the Prussian troops occupied the^four 
gates of the fortress at 9 o'clock on the morning of the 11th 
November. About 10 o'clock the French garrison marched out 
of the fortress through the Basle gate, in the best order, under 
their commandant. In front of them was the siege corps drawn 
up in open square. 

The Prussians paid well-earned honours to the brave garrison 
by presenting to them, and they then began at once to lay down 
their arms, and were marched off as priscmers of war. 

Some of the prisoners were quartered at Sponeck, others at Neu- 
Breisacb, on the right bank of the Bhine. In round numbers 100 
offieers and 5,000 men, including three battedions of the 74th 
regiment, were taken. The spoils of war consisted of lOS guns, 
60 horses of the cavalry {chaaseura a chevcd), 6,000 cwt. of 
ammunition, 1,300 cwt. of powder, and no inconsiderable stores 
of provisions, which last were all distributed, by conmiand of 
Major-Q-eneral von Schmeling, for the support of the needy in- 
habitants. ^ 

The town had suffered extraordinarily by the bombardment, 
especially by that of the 7th October. The northern and south- 
western parts had suffered more than the rest. The losses on this 
account that came into liquidation mounted up to 1,300,000 
francs (M,OOOZ.) 

During ihe latter days the greater part of the inhabitants were 
accommodated in Uie casemates, in order to afford them cover firom 
the destructive fire of the attacking batteries. Bumour gave 
them the credit of puttii^ pressure on the commandant, to induce 
him to surrender the place, which surrender was, at any rate, some- 
what hastened by the death, ou the ramparts, of the French com- 
mander of the artillery. 

The loss of the besiegers was very- small, considering the results 
obtained. It amounted altogether to S killed and 18 wounded, most 
of them belonging to the artillery. 
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SEDAN. 

(plate z.) 

Sedan is situated on the railway from Thionville to Mezidres, at the 
place where it crosses the road leading out of Belgium by Bouillon. 
It has 16,000 inhabitants and is an important manufacturing town. 
In the low-lying meadow-land to the westward there are many 
water-courses running into the Mouse, which flows through the 
fortress. A mile (4*68 English miles) above Sedan, at Bemilly, 
the river receives the waters of the Chiers. On the east the ground 
rises to some steep wooded heights which make the approach from 
that quarter difficult. The fortress of Sedan lies on the right bank 
of the Meuse, opposite the suburb of Torcy, which is enclosed by 
fortifications consisting of four bastioned fronts. This bridge-head 
is united with the main work by connecting lines of a similar char- 
acter. The citadel with its high profile, and the castle, in which 
Marshal Tarenne was bom in 1622, form the kernel of the whole. 
Several homworks with ravelins cover the citadel on the east, and in 
front of them a spacious entreqchment has been thrown out, in 
order to bring under fire the ground, which is much cut up, and also 
the road to Liittich. The ditches are wet only on the south-front, 
which lies low, and here, as in other parts of the fortifications, they 
have retaining walls in good repair. The fortress may, therefore, 
be considered as perfectly secure from assault, and an attack is not 
practicable without regular engineering preliminaries. However, 
the masonry is not everywhere sufficiently covered, considering the 
present ranges of artillery, for a long resistance. Nor does the 
place possess sufficient bombproof casemates for the garrison and 
the provisions. Moreover the spacious and extended works on the 
right bank of the Meuse are not such as to receive the numbers 
of troops necessary for counter-attacks on a large scale. This is a 
most essential point if a fortress is to be of use in modem warfare. 
The stock of provisions on hand was in no case sufficient to maintain,, 
even for a few days, the great masses of French troops who were com- 
pelled to fall back upon the fortress ; so that, immediately after the 
battle, it became necessary to have recourse, by agreement, to the 
resources of the neighbouring fortress of M^zidres. 

The fortress cannot be looked upon as having in itself any 
great strategical importance. Nevertheless, in its immediate 
neighbourhood, owing to the imexpected course of the events of 
the war, was fought one of the most important battles of the- 

86996. F 
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campaign of 1870, having results of the widest influence on its 
further prc^ess. 

It will 1^ remembered that immediately after the battles round 
Metz, the movements and strength of MacMahon's army remained 
for some time unknown. Meanwhile that army had reached 
Ch&lons, and the Marshal had to march thence to the northward by 
the positive command of Count Palikao, the War Minister, with 
the object of dividing the German forces and relieving Marshal 
Bazaine, who was shut up in Metz. But the G-erman Army, on 
the contrary, which was aidvanoing o^ Paris, closed up to the north- 
ward, covered its right flank with the Thionville-Montmedy- 
Sedan railroad, and thus drove the enemy's forces from the line 
Stenay-Varennes, into the narrow space between the M^zidres and 
Sedan railway and the boundary of the neutral country of Belgium. 

In consequence of the victory won at Beaumont on the 30th of 
August by the Jst Bavarian, the lY th Prussian, and the Xllth corps, 
the situation of the Frei^ch Army in that position became precarious,' 
and they were con^pelled to concentrate immediately around 
Sedai^. The march to Metz must be considered as completely" 
abandoned at this time. 

On the 31 st of August the G-erman army undertook such move- 
ments as were necessaxy for surrounding tiie. enemy. They k«pt 
in contact with him, and the artillery of the 1st Bavarian army 
corps had an opportunity of shelling the French columns as they 
were retreating, at first in some order, but at last in complete rout, 
upon Sedan. 

It was not impossible that the French corps in and round Sedan, 
threatened as they were by the German army, but still concentrated, 
might nevertheless endeavour, by a rapid march to the west or 
east, to set themselves fxee from their position. For this reasoa 
the G^nnan army had to (^w more closely round them, an unbroken 
girdle of investment. 

Accordingly, on the evening of the 31st of August and during 
the following night, the G-erman armies were post^ as follows : — 

IVth Abmy. — Right Wmg. 

The Guard Corps at Carignan on the right bank of the Chiers. 

The Xllth Saxon Corps at Mairy. 

The IVth Corps on the left bank of the Mouse at Sedan. 

IIIbb Abmt. — Left Wmg. 

The 1st Bavarian Corps at Eemilly. 
Thelind Bavarian Corps at Raucourt. 
The Vth Prussian Corps at Ch^hery, 
The Xlth Prussian Corps at Donchery. 
The Royal Wurtemberg Division at Boutaucdurt. 
The Vlth Army Corps in reserve at Attigny and Semuy, ready 
to stop the enemy if he should break out to the westward. 

Opposite to the positions of the Germans the French on the 
same night stood thus : — 
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1* Right Wing* — 13th corpe. General Lebran, at La Monoelle, 
Platiniire, and Petite Moncelle* 

2. In the Oentrej on .the heights of Daigny and between La 
Moncelle and Oivonne, the 1st corps, Creneral Duerot^ 
The 5th corps, .General Wimpffen, on the heights which 
command the Givonne valley, rested its right on the Ist 
and its left on the Srd corps* 

3. Left Wvng. — ^The 3rd corps, General Donay, from Floing'as 
far as the hill of Illy. 

' The position described an are of a circle round Sedan from 
sonth'^west to north-west, and extended over a line of 5 
kilometres (3^ miles) in length, about 4 kilometres (2^ 
miles) from the fortress* 

There was thus a gap on the east through which the French 
army, even if in disorder, might reach the Belgian frontier. They 
accepted battle, however, and that opening was practically closed 
tosr tiie first time in the course of the afternoon of the 1st Sep- 
tember, at niy, by the guard aild the Yth corps. 

On the morning of the 1st September the fight began with a 
general advance of the German corps towards the French position. 
His Majesty the Emperor and King halted on the hill at Frenois. 
In what follows we will only mention the critical events of this 
day of hard fighting in the order in which they occurred. 

The fight began at 4 o'clock in the morning, at Baseilles. 
This place was taken after several sanguinary attacks, and the 
enemy was driven back beyond Balan by the Ist Bavarian corps 
«!nd Walther's division of the Ilnd Bavarian corps. The Emperor 
Napoleon was present, close to the fight round BazeiUes. 

From ha&-past 6 till half-past 9 o'clock the fight was 
pivoted on the position of La Moncelle-Daigny. The Xllth corps 
with its 23rd division took Moncelle ; about 12 'o'clock Baififny 
fell into the hands of the same corps aided by the 2nd guard 
division. The 23rd division pursued the advantage they had 
gained and the guards got round the flank of the enemy at Illy. 
All the batteries w^nt up the captured heights, and nearly 100 
guns were in action on the right wing. As already mentioned, the 
connection of the guard corps with the Vth corps at Illy was 
completed about 3 o'clock. 

On the left wing of the combined (German armies the Xlth 
corps took Monges and thrust back the enemy on to his strong 
position between Floing and lUy. Here they came under a 
reverse fire from the Bavarian batteries which were posted on the 
left bank of the Mouse, north and north-east of Frenois. 

The corps-artillery of the Xlth and Vth corps came into action 
most eflFectively at Fleigneux. The Xlth corps and the 19th in- 
fehtry brigade took Floing about 1 o'clock in the afternoon. The 
enemy nutde some vigorous, but unavailing, attacks with his 
cavalry. 

About 3 o'clock the enemy was in full retreat from different 
sides on Sedan, after Illy had been captured and he had lost the 
Bois de la Garenne. 

F8 
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During the fight nearly 25,000 prisoners were made, partly by the 
IVth army, partly by the Bavarian troops, the Xlth, and the Yth 
corps; and 25 guns, 7 mitrailleurs, 2 flags, and 1 eagle were 
captured. 

On the French side Marshal MacMahon was wounded at the 
beginning of the battle, and, in the course of the action, on the 
German side, Creneral von Crersdor^ commanding temporarily the 
Xlth army corps, was also wounded^ At first G-eneral Docrot 
became Commander-in-Chief of the French Army ; but subse- 
quently, in consequence of an order &om the Ministry, General 
Wimpffen, being senior in the service, took the command. The 
former, acting on instructions received from the Marshal, made 
arrangements for a retreact on M^zidres, but the latter cancelled 
the orders. It was, in fieict, plain from the movements of the 
French during the fight that they first intended to break through 
to the west and then to the eastward. Bound Sedan there were at 
the last 400 to 500 German guns in action. The fortress itself was 
only shelled by some Bavarian batteries during the later hours of 
the afternoon, and a forage store was set on fire. The Emperor 
Napoleon was taken prisoner ; and the French an^y, completely 
shut in by a force of twice their strength, unable to break through 
or to prolong their resistance, after a council of war had been held 
under the presidency of General Wimpflfen, were compelled to 
surrender. The negotiations were carried on in the chateau of 
Bellevue at Frenois and concluded at midday on the 2nd September. 

Besides the prisoners made on the previous day, there fell thus 
into the hands of the victors 83,000 men, 14,000 French wounded, 
400 field guns, including 70 mitrailleurs, many horses, and military 
stores, besides the fortress of Sedan with 184 garrison guns. 

As a proof of the communication that existed between the 
generals of the French armies at Sedan and at Metz, we may here 
add, for the sake of completeness, that on the 31st August and the 
Ist September a severe action took place at the latter fortress also, 
Bazaine's army attempting to force its way out. 

As the Convention of Sedan was taken as a model on several 
other similar occasions in the course of the campaign, its text is 
here given : — 

" Between the undersigned, the Chief of the General Staff of 
King William of Prussia, Commander-in-Chief of the German 
armies, and the General-in-Chief of the French armies, both pro- 
vided with full powers from their Majesties King William and the 
Emperor Napoleon, the following convention has been concluded: 

" Art. 1. The French army, imder the command of General 
Wimpffen, being now surrounded by superior forces at Sedan, give 
themselves up as prisoners of war. 

^' Art. 2. In consideration of the courageous defence made by 
this French army, all the generals, oflicers, and officials ranking 
with officers are to receive their freedom as soon as they shall have 
given their words of honour in writing not to take up arms again 
during the present war, nor to act in any way contrary to the in- 
terests of Germany. The officers and officials who accept these 
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conditions are to retain their arms and the personal property belong- 
ing to them. 

^^ Art. 3, All arms and warlike stores, consisting of flags, eagles, 
guns, ammunition, &c. will be given over in Sedan to a military 
conomission appointed by the French General, who will hand them 
over forthwith to a Crerman commission. 

^^ Art. 4. The fortress of Sedan will be placed at the disposal of 
his Majesty the King of Prussia, in its present condition, by the 
2nd September at the latest. 

^' Art. 5. The officers who do not enter into the engagement 
mentioned in the 2nd article, as well as the troops, will be surren- 
dered, without their arms, and drawn up by regiments and corps 
in military order. This proceeding will conmience on the 2nd 
September and be ended on the 3rd. These bodies of troops will 
be marched on to the ground which is boimded by the Meuse at 
Iges, in order to be given over to the German commissioners by 
the officers, who will then hand over their command to the non- 
commissioned officers. The stafif-surgeons shall, without exception, 
remain behind to attend the wounded. Given at Fresnois on the 
2nd September 1870. 

'*v0n moltke. 
"Gbaf Wimpffbn." 
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METZ. 

(plate h.) 

Mbiz has 50,000 inhafaitaQts, and is one of the strongest fort* 
resses of Europe, and, as a fortification, much more considerable 
than Paris. It has, during centuries past, been often besi^ed, but 
never taken. 

The fortress is situated on both sides of the Moselle, which 
forms on the south the islands of St. Symphorian and Sauley, and on 
the north the island of Chambi^re. The river is navigable at 
Metz, is 200 to 260 paces wide above the fortress, but only 100 to 
180 paces below it, and is 4 feet deep; but often, after heavy 
storms of rain, or when the snow is thawing, becomes as much as 
8 or 10 feet. The principal part of the town lies on the right bank 
of the Moselle, and is enclosed by a girdle of fortifications. The lines 
commence at the island of Sauley, cross from the left to the right 
bank of the river, and continue on that side until they reach the 
island of Chambi^re. Here there are two advanced works, the 
lunettes Chambi^re and MioUis, whose fire is directed upon the two 
arms of the river. Between the Sauley defences and the Chambidre 
lunette, on the left bank of the Moselle, lies the large fort La 
Moselle, consisting of two whole and two half bastions. This 
work commands the roads to Thionville and Verdun (Paris) as 
well as the railway from Thionville to Metz, for which the tem- 
porary railway station (Devant les ponts) is situated close to the 
foot of the glacis. 

The connected lines of the place turn to the east on the island 
of Ghambi^re, and form the eastern and southern defences of the 
town, consisting of eleven irregular bastioned fronts, with ravelins 
outside. The ditches are partly dry and partly wet, but in time 
of war can all be placed under water. This is effected by sluices 
connected with the small right arm of the Moselle. The 
enceinte of the city is covered by several advanced works close 
in front. Among these are, on the south, the citadel, consist- 
ing of a crown-work with a ravelin, and the advanced lunettes 
d'Ar^on and Bogniat. These command the island of St. Sym- 
phorien and the ground to the south, with the railway works, as 
well as the road to Nancy. The redoubt du Pate lies to thfe 
east of the citadel to command the low ground of the Seylle, 
which can be made use of for an extensive inundation. The 
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stream flows between this redoubt and the advanced work> Fort 
;6i8oi8, into the town. The latter fort commands the road to Stras- . 
bnig and the valley of the Chenan rivulet, which also can be 
turned to aocount to flood the hollow ground. 

On the north-east of the town, between the roads leading ,to ^ 
JSaarlouis and Bouzonville, and guarding those roads, lies the great 
Fort Bellecroix, consisting pf three bastioned fronts, with ravelins. • 
The left demi-bastion and the adjoining bastion flank also the 
island of Chambidre, and the left bank of the Moselle in the direc- 
tion of St. Eloy. 

In front of these inner works, which serve for the immediate 
defence of the town, at a distance of 3,000 to, 5,000 paces 
from the enceinte, are a number of detached forts, pushed 
forward on the surrounding heights and points of defensive im- 
portance. These guard most e£fectively, and at greater distances 
.from the place, the roads leading to Metz. The traces of these 
works are exceedingly well laid out, and they have strong profiles, 
and the forts possess, therefore, almost without exception, great 
capabilities of defence. Their development of front is considerable. 
Some of their garrisons amount to 3,000 men, and the armaments 
in some of them to upwards of 100 guns. These detached forts 
are as follows : Fort St. Julien, on the north-east of the town, on 
a height about 770 feet above the Moselle, to command the vailey 
of the lower Moselle and the road leading to Bouzonville ; Fort 
Queleu, at an elevation of 693 feet, between the road to Stras- 
burg and the Seylle ; Fort St. Quentin and Fort PlappevlQe, the 
latter named also Des Carri^res, covering Fort Moselle, and Siiag 
over an elevated plateau 1,000 feet high, across which passes the 
road to Verdun and Paris. 

Between these four older forts a number of additional detached 
works have been inserted more recently, particularly since the 
Luxemburg affair in 1867, namely. Forts Embarcad^re and St. 
Privat on Uie south, Les Bottes on the east of the fortress, on the | 

road to Saarlouis, St. Eloy, between the Moselle and the road to 
Thionville, and two smaller works north of Fort St. Julien, on the 
road to Bouzonville. 

•All the forts, though their construction was not quite com- 
pleted, were connected by lines of telegraph with the main work, 
and to some extent with one another. < 

In the protection afforded by these detached forts lies the 
real strengtti of Metz, for they render it difficult completely to 
surround the fortress, and, owing to the great circumference of the 
works, make it necessary to employ a very large investing force. 
They secure the main work from bombardment, and the attack 
upon the enceinte cannot even be commenced until one or more 
of them have &llen. Finally, they give the main work the J 

character of an entrenched camp, and allow of the concentration ^ 

under their shelter of vast masses of troops and of rapid offensive 
operations. 

Metz possesses enormous military stores of everydescription,and 
was most amply provided with powder and with guns. As regards 
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inilitary establishments, it contains a militaiy clothing fiictory, a 
depot for the equipment of cayalry, a laboratory-school, a school 
of fortification, and a powder fiictory. The manu&ctore of powder 
is a monopoly in France. The arsenal for the engineers, almost 
the only one in France, and two arsenals for the artillery, are 
situated in the G-uisen entrenchment, which adjoins the oitadeL 
These dep6ts contained arms, and equipment complete for an army 
of 150,000 men. 

The barracks of the engineers, the only ones in the fortress 
that are bombproof, are on the Konigsplatz, those of the artillery 
at the Chambidre gate, and those of the infantry in Fort Moselle, 
where also is situated the hospital prepared for the reception of 
1,900 men. 

The drinking-water in Metz is bad, and tends to produce fevers; 
during the last few years, therefore, an imderground conduit has 
been made, which draws its supply from Gorze, two miles (9*4 
English miles) to the west of the fortress, and brings daily to the 
place 10,000 cubic metres of wholesome water. Another, but a 
^secondary conduit, brings water to the place from a collecting 
reservoir near Gravelotte. 

Metz was orignally a German city. Under the secret influence 
of the priests, as at Strasburg, it was transferred by treachery into 
the hands of France, whose King, Henry IL, in the year 1552, caused 
the city and fortress to be occupied by the Constable Montmorency. 
A fruitless siege was imdertaken by the Emperor Charles V., and con- 
ducted by the Duke of Alva for a period of sixty-five days, against 
the fortress, which was even then of great strength. The place 
was first formally handed over to France by the Treaty of West- 
phalia in 1648. 

Notwithstanding the great strategical importance of Metz in a 
war with Germany, and in spite of its important position on the 
actual theatre of war, the fortress was at the outbreak of the cam- 

I psiign in an unprepared condition. Serious preparations for a siege, 

as regards both the fortifications and the artillery were first under- 
taken after the battle of Forbach, and for this purpose nearly 
15,000 peasants were summoned from the country to the fortress, 
who later on were unable to get out again, and consequently had 
to be subsisted. 

I Under these circumstances it would not have been absolutely 

impossible for the Prussians, at the expense, perhaps, of heavy 
losses, to have established themselves in Fort Bellecroix, after the 
battle of the 14th August. It is another question whether it 
would have been possible to hold this position, situated immediately 
in front of the main work, when the French, after three days disorder 
of their closely massed forces, had fallen back upon the fortress, 

* some 160,000 strong, on the night of the 18th-19th August. 

^ The consequences of the battles of the 14th, 16th, and 18th of 

August were not known until after the capitulation of Metz, on 
the 27th October. In the French army, which had been beaten 
foxu: times in succession, discipline was relaxed, the power of 
taking the offensive, always considered a special attribute of the 
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French, 'was wanting, and tbe anny required, before everything, a 
thorough re-organisation. This was a circumstance that stood us 
in good stead, and prevented the French from making use of the 
advantages offered to them by the strength of the fortress. > 

After the investment of the fortress by the 1st and Ilnd armies 
the preparation of the fortifications and the armaments for the de- 
fence were continued. The works in progress were in great measure 
masked from the investing force, owing to the extent of the circle 
round which the French field-army was posted. The garrison and 
the national guards, together amounting to 30,000 men, were in the 
fortress during the investment. 

Fort Plappeville, as well as all the other detached forts, was 
strengthened by the construction of traverses, expense magazines, 
and stockades, and brought into commimication with the adjoining 
Fort St. Quentin by a covered road. This road was flanked by a 
Itmette placed in the centre. The chief object was to complete as 
speedily as possible the works in course of construction, and to 'put 
the place in a defensible condition by completing the parapets and 
tlie gorges of the works, by constructing temporary bombproofs, 
and by clearing the zone of fire. In the main work only were the 
preparations complete for resisting a sudden attack, the gates and 
bridges properly guarded, the flank defences put in a condition to 
sweep the ditches effectively, the ramparts prepared for defence by 
infrmtry and artillery, and the glacis cleared. The field army 
outside the fortress had in their possession about 25 or 30 farms 
and villages. They secmred themselves in these by barricading the 
entrances and provided for eventually placing the outposts in 
security by shelter-trenches and rifle pits. The outlying pickets 
lay for the most part in shelter-trenches covered from the view of 
the enemy outside. Groimd that afforded natural or artificial 
cover was arranged for defence, as, for example, the railway em- 
bankment at Montigny on the south of the fortress, and the park 
and chateau of Ladonchamp on the north. Communications were 
stopped up, where necessary, by abattis ; new routes for troops 
were made through the copses, and pontoon bridges as, for 
instance, at Moulins, were thrown across the Moselle to connect 
the two sides of the river. As sorties might have to be made on 
a large scale, the number of communications over the river was 
increased, and for this purpose some bridge-trains, that had oppor- 
tunely come within the limits of the fortress in the general retreat 
of the Army, afforded the means. 

As the hills around the fortress were occupied by the forts, and 
afforded excellent sites from which to observe the Prussian position, 
special observatories were not erected. The highest traverses in 
the works were used for this purpose. 

Lodging of the troops. — ^While the field army was accommodated 
in camps and in the strongly occupied farms and villages that lay 
around, the barracks were occupied by the war garrison in Metz 
and in the forts in the manner customary in time of war. But 
even with great crowding the total accommodation available in 
them was insufl&cient, and it was necessary to convert to this use 
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tike magnifieent esUiedial of Si. Stqpfaan, oelebtated tat its fine 
stained glass and its tower 350 feet high, and the diiiidies of St^ 
Eucaiie and St. Segol&ie. The most important camps were on 
the north-east slope of Mount St. Quentin, south of the fortress 
near Fort Embarcad^ and St. Qoeka, and north-east of Metz, 
between Forts St. Julien and Les Bottes. The ground used for 
these camps was, however, hilly, and as it was the wet season, this 
caused the water to accumulate and made swamps of the camping- 
grounds, thus rendering the sleeping-places unhealthy. 

All authorities agree that the fortress was amply prorisioned 
for its own war garrison of 30,000 mot for three months, and 
receiyed further supplies from a numb^ of provision trains, that 
were originally destined for the French army that mardied out 
to the west of Mets, but, after the first battles on the Gennaa 
frontier, were stopped on their road and retained in the fortress. 
From Paris, particularly at this time, immenfle convoys arrived, 
for the fortress was intended to form the base of operations for the 
army on the fihine. The position of affiurs was changed aftar t&e 
battles round Metz, when the fortress was blockaded and all 
communication with the outside was cut off. The great masses of 
cavalry enclosed in the blockade, having a strength of some 24,000 
horses, must have suffered most. Their evil plight first became 
apparent in the early part of September. Subsequentiy, leui 
horses were driven beyond the outposts, and the slaughter of the 
better ones began about this time. The rations for the men became 
scarcer by degrees, and by the end of August engagements of the 
out^Msts took place with the object of obtaining all the provisions 
out of the villages and digging up potatoes in the country round. 
In Nouiily, three-quarters of a xmle (3^ miles English) eastward 
from Metz;, large stores of provisions intended for the French were 
discovered by the Prussians. The French, it is true, kept up for a 
long time their communication with the country, which ended, 
when discovered by the Prussiaius, in the destruction of the villages 
concerned. Thus the Prussians burnt the village of Peltre, and 
blew up with dynamite a &rm there caUed Le Grrange aux Bois 
because it was evidently useful to the Fr^idi in their foraging 
expeditions. The beef was generally reserved for the hospitals. 
The water for drinking in Metz had to be filtered after the des- 
truction of the conduit near Crorze, in order to render it at all 
drinkable ; but, on the other hand, the wine was not all gene, and 
there was some left up to the time of the surrender. 

In the second half of September the soldiers received half 
rations of horseflesh. The want of salt, however, prevented the 
meat from being pickled in the reg^ular manner, and preserved in 
this way it did not answer their expectations because they had 
n^lected to slaughter the horses at the right time for this pur- 
pose. There was great scarcity of straw for bedding, the supply 
being barely sufficient for the sick and wounded. 

£i the beginning of October, for want of forage, the field bat- 
teries were reduced from 6 to 4 guns, and a kind of influenza 
carried off many horses, who fell victims to disease, partly owing 
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to the length of time they were in bivouac in very bad weather 
and to want of care, and partly owing to change of diet, as they 
had barley and com in their food. The rinderpest coming on 
carried off all that were left of the cattle. 

The distress became worse as the investment was prolonged. 
At first 400, then 300 grammes (about three-fifths of a pound) of 
horseflesh and bread were served out to each man as his daily 
ration.* The field army was, in this respect, much worse off than 
the garrison of the fortress, of whom none during the investment 
suffered actual hunger. At the end of October, the commandant 
established a system of rations for the inhabitants, and fixed the 
price of provisions for them, and they shared the sufferings of the 
garrison with a praiseworthy spirit and endurance. At this time 
in Metz butter was 14 francs the pound, meat and bacon 8 francs 
the pound, potatoes 20 sous, horseflesh 20 sous, an egg 16 sous, a 
schoppen (pint) of milk 14 sous, and lastly a pound of salt 20 
francs. The fourteen com mills in Metz remained at work to 
within two days of the capitulation. It may be assumed that 
during the investment nearly 20,000 horses were slaughtered. 

Sospitcds. — Owing to the great numbers of sick and wounded, 
which daily increased during the investment, and at the capitula- 
tion amounted to 20,000 men, the energies of the medical b;»ncb 
were taxed to the uttermost ; and, particularly, a great want of 
hospital attendants was experienced. The military hospital for 
1,900 sick soon proved insufficient, and, as early as the beginning 
of September, it became necessary also to quarter the sick and 
woimded in the barracks of the engineers, the artillery barracks 
at the Chambi^res gate, the civil hospitals, the churches of St. 
Martin, St. Maximin, and St. Vincent, and in many private 
houses. In front of the Palais de Justice, close to tiie Porte 
Serpenoise, 336 tents were pitched for the sick; and, on the 
parade near the artillery barracks, there were collected 288 railway 
goods wagons, in which 3,500 sick were lodged. In particular, diar- 
rhoea, dysentery, typhus, and scurvy made their appearance, the last 
in consequence of not having salt, and owing to the want of variety 
in the diet; but, it should be observed that the dreaded and dan- 
gerous miasma from the neighbouring battle-fields and the num- 
bers of unburied carcases of horses turned out to have less effect 
on health than was naturally anticipated ; a blessing for which 
apparently thanks were due to the cold weather in September and 
October. The result in this respect was different with regard to 
the stagnant inundations of the Seylle on the south of the town. 
As early as the first half of September, Marshal Bazaine requested 
Prince Frederick Charles to allow the sick and wounded in Metz 
to be sent away to the interior of France, which request was 
naturally refused. A similar reply was given to his request at the 
beginning of September that surgeons with medical appUances 
might be sent into Metz. The inhabitants of Metz endeavoured 
to alleviate the sufferings of the French sick and wounded soldiers 

* 400 grammes » about 14 oz. or { lb. avoirdupois ; 300 grammes a about 
10^ oz. or f lb. avoirdupois. 
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with all their power, and the troops had to thank the wives and 
daughters of the inhabitants that it was found possible to distri- 
bute large stores of winter clothing to the army. 

Intelligence depaHmenU — Owing to the large military traffic 
by rail to and from the theatre of war, the postal service during 
the first half of August got into the greatest confusion, and with 
the commencement of the investment all communication of the 
French.army with Paris, the neighbomring French fortresses and 
the adjoining country, was cut off. Nevertheless various expe- 
<lients were adopted to keep up the communication with the 
government in Paris and with the military headquarters of 
France. Carrier-pigeons and spies were made use of. One of the 
latter, disguised as a Franciscan monk, fell into the hands of the 
1st Prussian army on the 4th August, and with him a correspon- 
dence between Marshals Bazaine, Palikao, Trochu, and MacMahon. 
The French tried to send news on wood-floats, and concealed in 
pigs' bladders, down the Moselle toThionville. Many gas-balloons 
were sent up, of which one came into the hands of the Prussians 
in the neighbourhood of PaouUy, 2 miles (9^ English miles) 
north-east of Metz. By this means, however, no serviceable 
intelligence of a trustworthy character was obtained of the French 
army. Generally, this post was sent up at night, so as the better 
and more securely to cross the investing lines of the Prussians. 

The works of fortification of the blockading army had for their 
object to prevent surprise by an advance of the enemy in force, 
and to detain them long enough to permit of the troops being 
concentrated in sufficient numbers. The French had the advan- 
tage that they could choose what point they liked in the circle of 
investment, and there make a soi*tie. The Prussians, on the other 
hand, besides being fewer in number, were at a disadvantage in 
having to be ready to receive an attack from the French through- 
out the whole circle of the investment. It became necessary, 
therefore, that the Prussians should be able to concentrate on any 
point in the shortest possible time. For this purpose bridges 
were thrown over the Moselle above and below the fortress, for 
instance, at Argency, Hauconcourt, and several other places ; roads 
for troops were traced or cut, and all the special arrangements 
suitable for the attainment of this object were made. After the 
battles of the 16th and 18th August, notwithstanding that move- 
ments to the rear had again become necessary in some cases, the 
complete investment of the positions held by the enemy was ac- 
complished rapidly and with the accustomed precision. The head- 
quarters of the army corps were placed in communication with one 
another, and with the headquarters of the army by means of lines 
of field telegraph, and the technical troops charged with this duty 
had thus a very wide field of activity, and one that was intimately 
associated with the military operations. The existing French^ 
telegraph lines and railways leading to Thionville and Paris and 
to Strasburg wei:e destroyed, and their materials were used for the 
purposes of the investment. The intercourse with the fortress by 
means of a flag of truce was reduced to . a minimum after the 
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French, contrary to every custom of war, had fired upon some of 
the bearers. This happened on the 19th August to Lieutenan<>- 
Colonel von Verdy and Captain von Winterfeld, on the 24th 
August to First Lieutenant von Kurowsky, and on the Ist October 
to Lieutenants von Boder and Manegold. 

Observatories were set up on the highest points of the ground,, 
and two artillery officers provided with good telescopes did duty in 
each. . Each army corps had its own ; such was, for instance, that 
on the hill of Le Horimont, south of the village of F&ves, If 
miles (8*2 miles English) north-west of Metz, whence a complete 
view was obtained over the broad plain of the valley to the north 
of the fortress and the French bivouacs there, and which was of 
eminent service. 

As it was expected that the blockaded army of the French in- 
tended to break out in a northerly direction towards Thionville, 
the main point was to watch the fortress, and therefore its invest- 
ment was completed before any idea was entertained of following 
up this operation immediately with a bombardment. 

As long as the French held Metz, the railway communication 
by the lines Saarbruck to Metz and Nancy on the one hand, and Metz 
to Thionville on the other, was interrupted. The construction was^ 
therefore, commenced of a railway from Remilly to Font-ii'^ 
Mousson, so as to work round the railway junction at Metz» 
Accordingly on the 9th August Captain G-olz of the general staff 
received orders, in conjunction with field railway detachments No. 
1, under Commissioner Dircksen, and No. 4, under Superintending 
Engineer Menne, to restore .the communication with Saarbruck 
out of the partly destroyed line from Saarbruck to Bemilly, and 
next to construct a new railroad passing to the south of Metz from 
Remilly to Pont-^MoussoD. The first portion of this order 
being executed by the 13th August, the preparations for, and the 
setting out of the new junction line, about 5 miles (23^ miles 
English) in length, were commenced on the 14th. The actual 
completion of the united lines took place on the 23rd Sep- 
tember, or in round numbers after 5 weeks' work. The road waa 
a single line with a formation-width of 12 feet. Among the larger 
works were two viaducts near Remilly, of which the largest was 
about 350 feet long and 22 feet high, besides two bridges over the 
Moselle and its affluent the Seylle. All these works were made 
of timber. 

Immediately after the battle of Gravelotte, on the 18th August, 
the positions of the outposts on either side were not finally 
determined. Backward and forward movements of the opposing 
forces took place. On the night of the 19th-20th August the 
French for the first time took up in force the positions which they 
held, with few exceptions apparently unaltered, during the whole 
of the investment. The length of the circumference occupied by 
the Prussian outposts was nearly 6 miles (28 English miles), and 
that occupied by the main body, consequently, 8 miles (37^ 
English miles). Without telegraphic communication the succesa 
of a sudden attempt of the French in force to break through would 
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not have been improbable under the circumstances above men- 
tioned. 

The troops were at first quartered in open bivouacs and in huts 
of brushwood; but, by the middle of September, they were, as far as 
practicable, lodged in conveniently situated dose cantonments. 
For the outposts and pickets weather-screens and huts of brush- 
wood and other materials were erected, and houses and stables 
conveniently situated were also made use of; but, in spite of ajl, the 
troops suffered terribly from the ind^mency of the weather. Aa 
Grorse lay within the lines of investment, the waterworks there 
could not remain unnoticed or concealed. By the end of August 
they were destroyed. 

The arrangements for defence which were undertaken on the 
part of the besiegers consisted in the formation of the ground in 
various ways so as to adapt it to the tactical ccmditions mentioned 
in the beginning of this section. The limits of this book would 
be far exceeded if we were to enter upon the details. Some 
general observations will suffice. 

Outposts and pickets lay in shelter-trenches, or in hollows in 
the ground provided with banquettes for this purpose, according 
as hollow roads, gravel-pits, loam-pits, or the ditches of high 
roads presented themselves. By a singular accident, the shelter- 
trenches which were constructed by the enemy, on their retreat 
during the battle of Gravelotte towards evening on the 18th 
August, were used for a long time by the Prussian outposts. The 
French are very ready at making such trenches in a short time. 
A similar thing happened with regard to a battery between St. 
Privat and Amanvillers, which on the same day haSl been of great 
service to the French, but was now turned towards the fortress. 
In front of all was formed a sort of line of obstructions. 

The Prussian outposts were partly armed with chassepot rifles, 
on account of their great range. Routes for columns of troops 
were made where necessary, roads were improved, and the edges of 
woods were obstructed by abattis and rendered impassable. Farms 
situated in important places, especially those from which fire could 
be directed on the roads by which the en^ny would advance, as at 
Orly, Toumebide, Frescati — both the latter on the south of the 
fortress — ^were prepared for defence ; that is to say, loopholes were 
cut in the masonry, the entrances were barricaded, and they were 
made secure with palisades. Favourable situations for artillery 
were made use of for the erection of the larger batteries, or were 
prepared by excavation for the reception of the guns, a» it was 
confidently anticipated that their practice would be &tal to the 
enemy's operations, especially by checking the advance of his 
attacking columns. Such batteries were situated, among other 
places, on the heights at Ghieulles, Vany, Failly, and Servigny, to 
the north-east of the fortress, where, in spite of the ground being 
much broken, a good and wide view of the scene of action was 
obtained, and also at Saulny,^ Nocroy, Bellevue, F^ves, SemScourt, 
and elsewhere. All the defiles which could be possibly used by 
the French for breaking out were, in the course of time, fortified 
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as formidaUy as circumstances pennitted ; and, in places where the 
enemy was actually expected to appear, the besiegers had, more-^ 
over, taken the trouble to construct independent field redoubts in 
the line of defence* 

The continuance of bad weather and the extremely arduous 
duty of the investing force had undonbtedly at times a bad efiect 
on their state of health. Diarrhoea and typhus carried off some 
victims, but these diseases would have had very £Eir more serious 
results and a wider range had it not been that every possible cJEure 
was bestowed upon the hospital-establishments and upon the 
nursing and subsistence. In- the latter respect there was no 
Mlure, and the contiDual supplies and issues ai pease-sausage,* of 
fresh and of preserved meat, produced the best effects. A difficulty 
seemed likely to occur in the supply of meat when the rinderpest 
broke out in Lorraine and Alsace, but mutton was issued instead 
of beef, and steps were taken to bring up herds of cattle from 
Belgium and Holland for the supply of the troops. 

Bortied. — ^Having described the position of the opposing 
armies in and before the fortress in their chief features, we turn 
notr to the most important sorties on a laige scale which took 
place from the 19th August to the 28th October. 

The idea of a regular siege of the great fortress was, with ac- 
curate knowledge of the circumstances, renounced from the very 
first. The large forces shut in, both in and round the fortress, 
would have rendered it unusually difficult to establish parks, and 
conduct the attacks against the detached forts, which were well 
situated and amply supplied with guns and stores, and these forces 
might, in the end, have produced a very critical state of affairs. 
It was determined, therefore, only to invest Metz, and for this 
duty there were allotted the Ist, Ilnd, Ilird, Vllth, Vlllth, and 
Xth army corps, the 18th division, the division of the Grand- 
Duchy of Hesse, and the landwehr Beserve division von Kummer. 
The Ist army was thus amalgamated with the Ilnd army, and 
placed under the sole command of Prince Frederick Charles. This 
army, amounting to about 230,000 men, being thus detained, 
however, it became impossible to employ ihem even partially io 
operations in the open field elsewhere. 

Under these circumstances, after *their terrible exertions in the 
battles of Mars-la-Tour and Ghravelotte, both friend and foe re- 
quired some days of rest, in order that they might both settle 
themselves down to the new condition of affairs. Towards the end 
of the month, however, on the 26th Atigust, movements of troops 
were observed in the French camps, from the left to the right 
bank of the Moselle, which might be preparatory to an attempt to 
break through the Prussian lines. The enemy confined himself, 
however, to skirmishing with the outposts, as he found the Prus- 
sians ready to fight. Meanwhile, news was received of the advance 
of MacMahon's army from Chalons and its encounter with the 
rVth army at BeaumoHt. In the investing lines, therefore, pre- 

* Ecbswuzst 
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parations were made for the expected junction of Marshals Mac- 
Mahon and Basaine* 

Then came, on the diet August and the 1st September, the 
battle of Noisseville. The Prussian troops engaged were posted on 
the 30th August as follows : — 

1. The 1st landwehr division von Kiunmer, with a brigade of 
the line, behind the line Malroy-Charly, the landwehr in reserve. 

2. The 1st infantry division — ^the 1st brigade of infantry in 
and behind the line Failly-Servigny, the 2nd brigade of infontiy 
in reserve. 

3* The 2nd in&ntry division — ^the 4th brigade of inCsuitry 
at Ars-Laquenezy with their front on the line Mercy-le-Haut- 
Aubigny-Colombey, the 3rd brigade of infantry in reserve. 

4. The divisional cavalry — ^the 1st and 10th regiments of 
dragoons between Noisseville and Golombey. 

5. The 3rd cavalry division and the 28th brigade of in- 
fantry guarding the ground between the 2nd infantry division 
and the Moselle. 

On the 31st August, at half-past 7 in the morning, the French 
had taken up a position south of Fort St. Julien on the line Metz- 
Bellecroix. The following movements consequently took place. 

1. The 3rd brigade of infantry of the 2nd division, with two 
batteries, marched to the high road to Saarbruck on the heights of 
Puche. 

2. The 1st brigade of cavalry of the 3rd cavalry division 
marched to Betonfay to cover the ground between the high roads 
to Saarbruck and Saarlouis. By command of General Steinmetz 
the whole of the cavalry division was moved to that place. 

3. A catalry regiment and a battery of the Kuminer division 
marched to St. Barbe. The division of the G-rand-Duchy of Hesse 
crossed the Moselle to the support of the Kununer division. The 
centre stood fast, while the wings alone were at first engaged. 

About 9 o'clock the French attacked the Prussiaa left wing; 
Colombey was lost to us, but Aubigny and Mercy-le-Haut were held. 
The 28th brigade of infantry was brought on the battle-field, as a 
reinforcement, and took up a position at Laqueneay without com- 
ing into the action, which was fought by the 2nd division alone. 
The former marched to the bivouac at Courcelles. 

The Prussian right wing was attacked by a French cavalry 
regiment, with artillery, who were, however, beaten back by the 
artillery of General von Kummer. Fort St. Julien opened fire 
and covered the retreat of the enemy. At 3 oVlock in the after- 
noon the enemy commenced a heavy fire from Fort. St. Julien, aad 
from several batteries that were drawn up there to the southward, 
and were answered firom seven Prussian field-batteries, in whose 
favour the engagement was decided about 5 o'clock. 

Meantime Leboeufs whole corps advanced by Nouilly to Noisse- 
ville ; the 3rd brigade of infantry retired firom the field after a 
severe engagement roimd the village and the brewery there, and 
fell back in good order on Servigny. Batteries of the enemy 
debouched towards evening firom Nourlly and fired on the Prussian 
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artillery at Servigny. Noisseville was finally taken by Memert/s 
brigade, the whole position was held, and the fight terminated 
apparently about 9 o'clock. Unexpectedly, however, the enemy 
recommenced the action, took possession of Flanville, Coincy, and 
Noisseville, and captured a portion of Retonfay, which nevertheless 
they had to give up again. At the same time attacks were made 
upon Servigny, Poixe, and Failly. The battle did not cease till 
11 o'clock in the evening. In expectation of its renewal on the 
following day, the infantry and cavalry brigade of the Grand- 
Duchy of Hesse and the corps artillery of the 9th army corps 
were directed during the night to cross the MoseUe to the scene 
of action at St. Barbe. Accordingly, on the following morning, 
the positions were as follows : Kummer's landwehr division and 
the Ist army corps on the field of battle during the whole night ; 
the 25th and 28th divisions at Antilly and advancing on Charly ; 
the Ilird and Vlllth army corps, as on the previous day ; the 
Ilnd, Ilird, and Xth army corps on the left bank of the Moselle, 
near Montmedy, only 1^ mile (7 English miles) from Metz. 

On the Ist September, at 4 in the morning, the battle was 
renewed, and turned first upon the possession of the thrice-captured 
Noisseville. It was not possible, however, in spite of the great 
bravery of the troops, to keep oxu: hold of it, so that we contented 
ourselves for the time with preventing the enemy from debouching 
from it. As soon as it was ascertained that strong reinforcements 
were about to arrive, tf heavy fire of artillery was commenced from 
50 guns against tlie place and Noisseville was taken. 

On the left wing the village of Flanville was captured about 
9 o'clock in the morning by the 28th brigade of infantry, parti- 
cularly by detachments of the 53rd regiment. The 28th infantry 
brigade thereupon took Coincy, and were subsequently employed 
to cover the Saarbruck road. 

At the same time unsuccessful attempts were made by the 
French on the right wing to take Failly and Rupigny. They 
were beaten back and pm*sued as far as the Bois de Crrimont by 
the brigades of Below and Blankensee. 

In the centre the French advanced about half-past 10 to the 
attack of Poixe and Servigny, but their movements appeared hesi- 
tating and wanting in vigour. The Prussian artillery beat them 
back at both places. This failure was the signal for the French 
to retire into their original positions, while ours were held, though 
with great losses. These amounted altogether to 161 oflScers and 
2,848 men. The French lost 141 officers and 2,664 men. 

On the 2nd September the Xlllth army corps arrived before 
Metz, and in consequence the German army was distiibuted for 
the investment as follows : Kummer's landwehr division on the 
line Malroy-Charly ; to its left, the Ist army corps as far as the 
Saarbruck road ; and then came the Xlllth corps as far as PouUy. 
The Vllth corps was placed on the south of Metz on both sides of 
the Moselle, covering al^o the passages over the Seylle. On the 
left bank were the Vlllth corps from Jussy to Chatel, the Ilird 
corps from Chatel to Saulny, the Xth corps from Sauhiy to Marange. 

• 36996. ^ 
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In reserve, on the natural line of commtuiication of the enemy 
with the interior of France, was the IKth corps extended on the 
line from Bonoourt to Pierrevilliers. 

The battle of Ndisseville was the last great attempt made by 
Marshal Bazain^ to break through the investing army, and wad 
followed by three weeks of apparent rest« The next engagements 
brought on by the FVench were for' the purpose of covering their 
foraging expeditiotis in search of hay, straw, and pifo visions,' espe* 
cially potatoes, a sure preventive of scurvy, which appeared in the 
fortress owin^ to the want of salt. Eventually the fVench us^ 
generally to advance with strong columns against our outposte^ 
who thereupon fell back upon the positions prmously fortified* 
If such an attack succeeded, they retired with their b<>oty undeor 
cover of the forts, and the Prussian outposts in the. evening were 
back again in their old positions. In this way villages and ^fiuma 
were burnt and much damage of other kinds was done. Such waa 
the character of the engagements at Peltre on the 22nd and 2drd 
September, and at Mercy-le-Haut on the 27th September. Per* 
haps also in these engagements the French had some idea of 
making an attempt to break through inihe direction of Strasburg. 
The Vllth and 1st army corps were engaged in both the first- 
ihentioned fights, which did not assimie large proportions. Of a 
more serious character, however, was the fight on the 27th Sep- 
tember, which was at first directed against these same oroops, but 
subse(][uently also against detachments of <the Xth corps at La 
Maxe on the left bank of the MoseUe. On this occasion the 
French troops were brought immediately on to the battle-afield by 
the railway, which had been reconstructed within the line of their 
outposts. These battles had no particular consequences, although 
the loss was considerable on both sides. 

After the fall of Strasburg Marshal Bazaine seemed to have 
an idea of breaking through to the northward, in the first instance 
to Thionville, in order to occupy that place or to pass over with 
bis army to neutral territory. Consequently, the distribution of 
the investing force had to be altered. For the execution of his 
plan Marshal Bazaine chose the moment when Kummer's land- 
wehr division came on to the line of outposts in the place of the 
Xth army corps. The most advanced outposts consisted of two 
landwebr battalions in patches of wood north of the Bois da 
Woippy, and pushed forward to Bellevue, St. Bemy, Les Petites 
and Les Grandes Tapes, with pickets at St. Agathe and Ladon* 
champs. 

On the night of the 21id October the enemy attacked, threw 
the outposts above mentioned back upon the pickets at St. Bemy, 
which they assailed in vain, and of which the garrison, consisting of 
two companies of the Neutdmischl land wehr battalion, was at onc6 
reinforced by two compianies of the Kosten landwehr battalion. 

About 5 o'clock the enemy made a fruitless attack on St. 
Bemy, whose garrison had been meanwhile strengthened by four 
more companies, and also on Bellevue, which was defended by 
the Freistadt landwehr battalion. The six companies of the last- 
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named hattelion retook St. Agathe, two Pruseiaji batteriee fired 
on Ladonchamps. from Sem^court, and from 9 o'clock a.m. a 
thir4 Prussian battery which had taken up a position at Let 
Tape99 joined in the cannonade. Upon these was directed the 
concentrated fixe of several French batteries placed at St. Eloy, 
«nd they had in consequence to retire. Whilst the landwehr 
division held their ground against a vastly superior enemy, the 
artillery fire on both sides was kept up until the evening, and by. it 
St. Bemy and Frakidochamps were set in flames. 

On tixe 7th October the French, made a second attack on the 
field of battle, on which they had already learnt by experience 
the bravery of Kummer's landwehr division, and an engage- 
ment lasting nine hours took place at Woippy. At 1 o'clock in 
the afternoon our outposts of Kununer's landwehr division were 
attacked at Bellevue and St. Remy, as well as at Les Fetites and 
Les Grande Tapes, by French columns greatly superior in numbers, 
about 30,000 or 40,000 men, and after a brave resistance beat 
them back. The Prussian landwehr fought here with the greatest 
obstinacy, the most stubborn endurance, and the most brilliant 
courage, so that the enemy was unable to gain ground. Simul- 
taneously with the commencement of this attack on the left bank 
of the Moselle, the French made a demonstration on the right 
bank, against the position of the 1st army corps at Servigny and 
Noisseville, and against the Xth army corps at Malroy and Char- 
ley. The fight here was only with artillery and musketry, which 
the French thought sufficient to prevent these troops from crossing 
the Moselle. In spite of this, Wedell's brigade of the Xth corps, 
the 16th and fi7th regiments, crossed the Moselle at Argency. 
Hjere.they formed to attack on the flank of the left wing of Kum^ 
Hier's division, while at the same time, on the right wing, Conta's 
brigade of the 48th and 4th regiments of infantry advanced and 
occupied the Bois de Woippy and a farm close by. The French 
being vigorously attacked both in front and on their left wing, 
had to give up again the positions they had taken earlier in the 
day, and to fall back upon the fi>rtress, whilst the Prussians re- 
mained masters of the same ground as at the beginning of the 
fight. They took BeDevue, St. Bemy, and the two Tapes by 
storm. On the other hand they failed in an attempt made late in 
the evening to take the Chateau Ladonchamps, which was strongly 
occupied by the. French and fortified. The loss on tiie Prussian 
dide amounted to 65 officers and 1,665 men. 

Capitulation.'. — ^Marshal Bazaine, after the failure of all hi^ 
aorties, could not but be aware that further enterprises of the same 
description would only be attended by similar results. His honour 
as a soldier was saved, and his duty to his country was done, in 
detaining 230,000 men before Metz. But if he had succeeded in 
breaking out — ^if the Marshal had marched towards Paris, he 
would but have come between two .fires ; and as regarded any other 
objects of his march, without cavalry or horses for transport, with 
his gims wretchedly horsed, with no safe communication to the 
rear, without the means of supporting his army, he would have 
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been exposed to the most harassiiig pursuit. The consideration of 
these circumstances clears the Marshal of blame, considering the 
question from a military point of view, and the more so, as 
although cut off from all communication by either land, water, or 
telegraph, he had held out in a place, wluch, having been origi- 
nally provisioned for 15,000 or 20,000 men for three months, had 
already maintained eight times that number of troops for nine weeks. 
Whether the Marshal had any ulterior political reason for his con- 
duct, we know just as little as we know the motive of the myste- 
rious journey of Greneral Bourbaki from Metz to the Empress 
Eugenie. In no way had the capitulation been of use to M. Gam- 
betta, whose plan was to raise the siege of Paris by armies newly 
formed in the North and South. This plan was frustrated now 
that the 1st and Ilnd Prussian armies before Metz had become 
available. 

The time for negotiations for a surrender had come, and to* 
delay was to starve. Marshal Bazaine wished to surrender him- 
self and the army, but to keep the fortress for France. On the 
side of the Prussians, however, this could not be agreed to, be- 
cause the place, if excluded from the capitulation, was in a condi- 
tion to hold out for many months. Nothing came, therefore, of 
the negotiations to this effect, which Greneral Boyer was engaged 
in from the 13tb to the 15th October, at the German head- 
quarters at Versailles. 

On the 2l8t October General Coffini^res, the commandant of 
the fortress, informed General Bazaine that he had no more pro- 
visions for the troops quartered outside the fortress. In conse- 
quence of this, desertions were tacitly allowed, but the deserters 
were turned back by the Prussian outposts in great numbers. It 
was also thought that the Prussians might be compelled to take 
the army prisoners, by bringing on a battle with this intention. 
At last they thought to sally out by Gravelotte, on the night of 
the 24th-25th October, but this plan was not executed. 

On the 25th October, General Ghangamier entered upon fresh 
negotiations with Prince Frederick Charles. The terms of the 
capitulation of Sedan were taken as a basis, and the officers who 
chose imprisonment were permitted to carry their arms away 
with them. 

On the morning of the 27th October the fortress fell into our 
hands, perfectly uninjured, together with its military establish- 
ments, with its 3 marshals, 50 generals, 6,000 officers, 173,000 
men, 53 eagles, 300,000 stand of arms, 66 mitrailleurs, 541 field 
guns, 800 garrison guns, the stores of 85 field batteries, and 2,000 
military vehicles. On the same day the Crown Prince and Prince 
Frederick Charles were made Field Marshals. Thanks are due 
also, however, to the brave investing army, who for ten weeks bore 
all the hardships with a stedfast endurance peculiarly their own ; 
who, by steady vigilance and unequalled courage, brought about 
a result without example in military history, and had compelled 
the army of the enemy to lay down their arms in Metz, which had 
been called by them with proud confidence an impregnable fortress^ 
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Already, eight days before the capitulation, railway wagons, 
with provisions for the garrison and inhabitants of Metz, were 
standing in the railway station of Gourcelles. 

On the day of the capitulation an artillery and an engineer 
officer from each Prussian army corps, with non-commissioned 
officers, were told off, in the first instance, to take over the 
powder magazines and destroy any mines that might exist. Next 
the forts were occupied, each by two battalions of infantry, a 
company of garrison artillery, and a detachment of pioneers 
{engineers); then the gates of the town, and finally the town 
itself, were taken possession of. Steps were immediately taken 
for restoring the 10 kilometres (6 English miles) of railway from 
Metz to Gourcelles, and the very first train that ran into Metz 
brought, to the great delight of the inhabitants, 1,000 sheep into 
the fortress. At the same time German forethought was brought 
into action for the benefit of the town and fortress, by the imme- 
diate appointment of an extraordinary sanitary commission to pre- 
vent the seeds of epidemic disease from being sown. It is to be 
hoped that they may also succeed, by suitable measures and ar- 
rangements with regard to the inhabitants^ both as citizens and 
as Christians, in bringing universal contentment to the hearts 
of this originally German population. 
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VEBDUN. 

(PLATB XII.) 

VjsxDmXj a fortress of the first class, with 12^000 inhabitants, lies 
deep in the Mense valley, on both sides of the river^ On the 
north and east the town is enclosed by heights, within gunshot, 
which fall with steep slopes towards the right bank of the river. 
The low ground lies chiefly on the left bank, and is severed in two 
parts by a ridge which extends as far as the town, affording 
an extensive view over it to the north and south. The 
latter was in part placed under water. This range in a westerly 
direction, as well as the bare unprotected hills on the right bank 
of the Meuse, afford favourable positions for artillery. The stream, 
which during a great part of the year is very shallow, flows 
through the town in two branches, and is on this account crossed 
by many bridges. 

The fortifications are perfectly simple : on the north and south 
are bastioned fronts; the enceinte on the east is of a similar 
trace, and on the west is the citadel, commanding all around it, 
and connected with the fortifications of the town by lines con- 
structed for the purpose. Between the town and citadel is the 
esplanade, which stands high and affords a view over the town. 
Excepting several ravelins, there are no outworks. The ditches are 
partly wet, but revetted with masonry, and all the profiles are sach 
that the place must be considered secure from assault. The kernel 
of the defence is the formidable citadel. It was entirely rebuilt by 
Marshal Vauban, and has now four bastioned fronts, each of which 
is strengthened by having a ravelin in front of it ; the fifth front, 
turned towards the valley of the Meuse, is of considerable length. 
The long curtain has, therefore, been broken in the middle in 
order to obtain better flanking defence of the ditches in front of the 
bastions. The fire from this curtain sweeps the southern front of 
the town and some of the bridges over the Meuse. This front 
has no ravelin to cover the curtain. It is in fact built on the 
steep slope down to the Meuse. The citadel has a gate leading 
to the country, and one to the town. The fortifications of the 
town have three entrances, giving passage to the high roads from 
Metz, Etain, and Bar-le-duc. They are under the fire of the 
guns of the fortress. The ground round the fortress is generally 
clear for a distance of 2,000 paces, with the exception of some 
viUages, the suburb of Pav6 between the roads leading to Etain 
and to Metz, and some farms which played a part in the siege 
and, as we may as well state here, were used to very good effect 
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by the garriaoa to command the ground in front, and to facilitate 
tbeir sorties. The conntry lying to the westward of the citadel, 
in our opinion the only side on which Verdim is open to attack, 
is covered with many rineyards. There are no detached works 
round the fortress, nor is tiiere sufficient bombproof cover for a 
garrison of the war strength. 

The occupation of Verdun was important for the armies before 
Paris, and for the forces operating in the West of France, because 
the fortress bars the direct line of railway from the ^^ Middle 
Khine " or Metz by Chalons to Paris. This railway was still in 
course of construction when war was declared in July 1870, and 
only passable for a short distance. 

Thus Verdun was at that time merely a terminus. The com- 
pletion of the line of railway from Verdun to Metz, even if but 
temporary, would have afforded great facilities to the German 
anny before Paris for the transport of ammunition, provisions, 
and reserve troops, as well as for sending the sick and wounded to 
the rear. Verdun is also, however, regarded as a ^^ barrier " on 
the road from the Middle Rhine through the Argonnes, the pass of 
Les Grandes Islettes, to Chalons and Paris. 

. The franc-tireurs, who were very active in that neighbourhood, 
found the fortress a point cPappui, which they gladly used ; and 
the very obstinate resistance they made to those of our troops op- 
posed to thetn is explained by the fact, that they hoped up to the 
last moment that Marshal Bazaine would break out and relieve 
the garrison. 

Immediately after the battles round Metz, which were so fruit- 
ful in results for the German arms, the Xllth Saxon army 
corps was moved from the battle-fields there, by the roads Etain- 
Verdun or Fr^snes-Verdun towards Paris, and accordingly arrived 
in front of the place on the 24th August. An attempt was made 
to gain the place by a sudden attack. The field batteries with 
the army corps took up a position for this purpose on the heights 
between Verdun and BeUiipt, east of the fortress, and shelled 
the place from 11 o'clock in the morning. Under cover of this 
fire, the 108th Saxon sharpshooters, with great bravery and 
un4er a heavy fire of the enemy, stormed the suburb of Pav6, 
which lies immediately in front of the glacis, on both sides of 
the road leading to Etain. First-Lieutenant von Schimpf was 
sent into the fortress with a flag of truce, but returned without 
haying produced any effect. His trumpeter was shot on this oc^ 
oasion. General Marmier, commandant for the time being, replied 
that he would rather be buried imder the ruins of the fortress 
than surrender it. As farther proceedings against the fortress 
were impracticable, andthe advance on Paris could not be de- 
layed, the army corps at once continued its march, and crossed the 
Mouse, both above and below the fortress, the same day, leaving 
the 47th infantry brigade behind to observe the place. 

The action had shown that the fortress was secure from assault, 
defensible, sufficiently garrisoned, and fully armed with heavy 
garrison guns. 
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A provision or ammunition train, imder the impression that 
the place was already in our hands, went straight into the fortress 
and fell into the possession of the garrison. The same thing 
happened to a field post coming from Sedan. 

On the 7th September the above-mentioned detachment w^ 
relieved by a stronger one under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Bothmer. The latter consisted of the 65th regiment 
(5th Shenish), the 4th (Schleswig) reserve hussars^ the 9th ulan 
regiment (2n(l Pomeranian), and two horse artillery guns, with a 
heavy reserve battery of the Vllth army corps. Of these the 
ulan regiment and the subdivision of horse artillery were told off 
for the left bank of the Meuse, but soon recalled, while the rest of 
the detachment undertook the investment of the fortress on the 
right bank of the Meuse. Of this force, moreover, the 1st battalion 
of the 65th regiment was ordered off to guard the communications 
between Sedan and Montmedy ; so that under these circumstances 
the investment of the fortress was but very incomplete. Mean* 
while, artillery materiel was brought up from Toul and Sedan. 
As the place was not completely invested, it was impossible to 
prevent the garrison from receiving considerable additions from 
stragglers and escaped prisoners, and from being well informed as 
to what took place outside the fortress. 

On the 15th September a slight engagement took place at 
Maxeville. A foraging expedition, consisting of the 7th con^pany 
of the 65th regiment and a subdivision of hussars, were attacked 
by four French companies and a squadron of Chasseurs d'AMque. 
The things that had been requisitioned were brought off in safety, 
but the infantry lost 8 killed and 15 wounded. 

September 18. — The same company had another collision with 
three French companies that had advanced at daybreak against 
Belleville. They were repulsed by the Prussians, who lost 8 men 
killed and wounded. The artillery of the garrison took part in the 
action towards its close with some effect. 

On the 23rd September four Bhenish landwehr battalions 
( Aix-la-Chapelle, Jiilich, Simmem, and Andemach), a reserve ulan 
regiment, and a heavy battery of the 8th brigade of artillery 
joined the investing force. In consequence of this reinforcement 
the fortress was more closely invested, especially on the left bank of 
the Meuse, On the promotion of Lieutenant-General von Bothmer 
to the command of the 13th division, Major-General von Gayl, 
commanding the 2nd infantry brigade, took over the command 
of the besieging force. His headquarters were situated in the 
village of Chamy on the Meuse. 

On the 24th September the 10th company of the 65th 
regiment was attacked at Chamy by French infantry in superior 
numbers and a squadron of chasseurs, who were, however, 
driven back into the fortress with the help of a reinforcement 
brought up in haste from Bras. The loss on our side amounted 
to four men. 

On the 25th September the two batteries present with the 
investing force shelled the south side of the fortifications of the 
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town and the citadel with about 200 shells, and this fire was 
answered briskly from the fortress. A sortie was repulsed* 

In the night of the 25th~26th September some emplacements 
^^ere made, near Belrupt and eli$ewhere ; but the work was very 
difficult, on account of the rocky nature of the soil. 

On the 2nd October several French companies and a squadron 
of chasseurs attacked the 6th company of the 65th regiment, but 
were once more beaten back into the fortress after a hard fight. 

Owing to the comparatively small numbers of the investing 
force it was not possible to drive the very energetic and active 
enemy altogether into the fortress from his positions outside. 
He remained in possession among other places of the villages of 
Thierville and Regret on the west of the fortress, both of them 
commanded from the citadel. 

On the 2nd and 3rd October, therefore, a heavy cannonade 
was opened upon these places by the reserve battery of the 8th 
brigade of artillery, as unceasing alaims were given,^and small 
skirmishes took place along the whole line of the investment. By 
their possession of several positions within these, but still outside 
the fortress, the French were able to bring on these engagements 
and carry them through successfully ; so that it became absolutely 
necessary to take possesision of the outer lines of the French 
position. Accordingly the attack on Thierville was forthwith 
ordered, and on the 11th October the duty was assigned to the 
1st \)attalion of the 65th (Bhenish) regiment, which had re- 
turned to Verdun the previous day from its detached duty of 
guarding the communications to Sedan. The village was occupied 
by three companies of gardes mobiles. The battalion named 
advanced in three columns, threw themselves with a shout on 
the pickets, and upon the approach to the village, and after a 
few short struggles in one or two places, drove the garrison out of 
the village. After the battalion had secured themselves there 
with field-works, barricades, and shelter-trenches, and the 4th 
company had taken up a position on the Weinberg, south-west of 
the village, the enemy came out of Verdun by Jardin Fontaine 
and endeavoured to recapture the village. This attempt was re- 
pulsed after a short struggle. The 1st battalion of the 65th regi- 
ment lost two killed and one wounded in the taking of Thierville. 

During the 12th October a great number of French stragglers 
were captured in and round Thierville. These men were unable 
to reach the fortress, where they hoped to be well received. On 
the evening of this day the 3rd and 4th companies of the 65th 
regiment, under the command of Captain Michaelis, received 
orders to take possession of the suburb of Jardin Fontaine, 
which lies close in front of the glacis of the fortress. Whilst the 
2nd and fusilier battalions at the same time occupied some other 
places within short range of the fortress, such as Begret, Belle- 
ville, Grlorieux, the farmhouses of St. Barthelemy and Constantino 
on the right bank of the Meuse, a heavy and continuous mus- 
ketry and artillery engagement took place at Jardin Fontaine, in 
which the defenders were powerfully supported by the fire of the 
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artillery, musketry, and mitrailletirs of the citadeL After a 
nocturnal engagement of 1^ hour's duration they succeeded, how- 
erer, in establishing themselves in the village and barricading it. 
Thanks to the darkness and the bad shooting of the French, the 
loss of the two companies of the 65th regiment employed in 
the attack amoimted only to 1 killed and about 20 wounded. It 
was not till after these engagements that the fortress could properly 
be said to be bombarded. The cannonade was now to commenee 
from two sides, and the following batteries had to be built : 

1, To the north of Verdun, on the heights of Belleville, six 
batteries, which, beginning on the left, were armed with 

6 Prussian rifled 6-pounders 
6 French rifled 12-pounders. 
4 22-centimetre howitzers. 
4 French rifled 24-pounders. 
4 French rifled 24-pounder8. 
6 French rifled 12-pounders. 

2. On the west of Verdun, on the left bank of the Mouse, on 
ttie heights of Thierville, five batteries armed with 

6 French rifled 12-pounders. 
6 French rifled 12-pounder8. 
6 French rifled 24-pounders. 
6 Prusssian rifled 6-pounders. 
4 French heavy mortars. 



The construction of the batteries took place on the night of 
12th-13th October under unusually diBBicult circumstances. The 
weather was wet and stormy, so that the enemy did not discover 
the works. The time had been too short for the preparation of 
*all the battery materials that were required. For the heavy guns 
tiiere were only improvised platforms, for the lighter ones there 
were no platforms at all. There was a want of entrenching tools, 
and the stiff, and* in part rocky ground, had generally first 
to be loosened with the pickaxe. Moreover, the rifled 24- 
pounders did not arrive from Sedan till 1 o'clock in the morning, 
and then they were in the travelling trunnion holes. There were 
no gyns, and thus the work of bringing them into the firing 
trunnion holes, and placing them in battery, seemed endless. 
But in spite of all, the whole of the guns were ready to open 
about 6 o'clock in the morning, and about this time the fire 
began with a " hurrah " for his Majesty the King. 

The high buildings in the citadel were indicated as the object 
for the 24-pounders in the first instance, and secondly the guns 
on the ramparts. An attempt was then to be made to breach a part 
of the high escarp wall. The rifle 12 and 6-pounders had orders 
to draw upon themselves the fire of the enemy's guns, and if 
possible to silence them, and also to oppose any sorties that might 
be attempted. The heavy howitzers and mortars, lastly, were 
told off to bombard the town itself, in order to bring pressure to 
bear on the commandant through the inhabitants. 
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The confitniction of the batteries was carried on without 
iatermption from the enemy's fire, and even the first few rounds 
were unanswered. But it was not long before an enemy not to 
b6 despised appeared on the whole of the fronts attacked, and he 
did not remain in our debt, but paid us back shot for shot. We 
succeeded, however, during the first afternoon, in setting fire to 
several magaanes; guns were silenced here and there, and in 
many places the town burst into flames, but no white flag was 
shown to announce a surrender, though the bombardment had 
lasted day and night for fifty-four hours. Owing to the great 
distance, on an average 2,400 paces, and to the inaccuracy 
in shooting of the heavy French guns, the breach could not be 
reported practicable, so that there was no opportunity for the 
action of the in&ntry. The garrison artillery were very active, 
shot well, and repeatedly brought fresh guns into action. The 
bombardment above described, which cost the siege corps 6 
officers, 5 of them belonging to the artillery, and between 60 and 
70 men killed and wounded, had at length to be stopped, partly 
owing to the want of ammunition, partly owing to the want of 
suitable artillery, for the pieces found in Sedaa and sent to Verdun 
proved themselves in practice to be ineffidentj Preparations 
were made, therefore, as quickly as possible, for obtaining rein- 
forcements of guns and gunners. 

' Nevertheless an attempt was made, by sending a flag of truce, 
to induce the commandant, General Ouerin de Waldersbach, to 
surrender the fortress, but without result. The commandant, on 
the contrary, begged the commander of the besieging force, Major- 
Greneral von Gttyl, to desist from the siege, as both the garrison 
and the citizens were ready to do their duty to the last moment. 
A fitting reply was made to the French commandant. 
' On the 18th October a military execution took place on the 
person of a French notary named Violard, who was convicted of 
treachery to the Prussian troops, and was shot at the village of 
Bras^ At the same time the outposts at Maxeville discovered a 
balloon-post, which conveyed letters addressed to the Oovemment 
at Tours ; but it could not be caught. 

Meanwhile the technical preparations for a regular siege, spe- 
cially adapted for hurried operations, were takett in hand. Con- 
siderable supplies of ammunition and of Prussian siege guns were 
brought in to the artillery siege park. The garrison continued 
their energetic defence, and made, on the 28th October, at break 
of day, two simultaneous sorties against the Prussian batteries on 
the north and on the west of the fortress. In the first the enemy 
attacked the village of Belleville on both sides. The companies 
of the 65th regiment posted there, after being reinforced, drove 
him back, but unfortunately with a loss to themselves of an officer 
and 62 men killed, wounded, and missing. The destruction of the 
batj^es contemplated by the enemy on this occasion ended in their 
rendering unserviceable only one gun that was already on a dis- 
lUounted carriage. In the other sortie, which was directed against 
the batteries near ThierviUe, the French were more fortxmate, for 
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they succeeded in spikiog the guns there. The loss at this place 
on both sides was not inconsiderable. The disabled guns were, 
however, made serviceable again on the same day. 

The fall of Metz rendered it practicable to send important 
additions in troops and guns to the siege corps at Verdim. The 
60th regiment (7th Brandenbiurg), the 8th jager battalion, 
and the 8th Hhenish pioneer batt«dion came up. The corps 
was altogether 15,000 strong, including 2,000 artillerymen. 
Colonels Meissner and Kiedel were nominated to the com- 
mands of the siege artillery and engineers respectively. AH the 
technical preparations for a regular siege were put in hand at 
once. Additional materials for trenches and batteries were made 
ready, timber was cut for blindages, railway metals were sent up, 
and so on. 140 guns with their equipment of 1,000 rounds were 
on the spot. 

During these preliminary arrangements the commandant 
intimated his willingness to enter into negotiations for surrrender, 
which seemed to be justified since the fall of Metz, in order to 
avoid bloodshed and the destruction of the town. For this pur- 
pose an armistice was granted for eight days, and on the 8th 
November the capitulation of the fortress and town of Verdun 
followed. 

Two generals, 11 staff-officers, 150 officers of lower rank, and 
about 4,000 men were made prisoners; 136 guns, 23,000 stand of 
arms, a number of excellent Arabian horses, and very considerable 
amounts of military stores were found. 

The terms of capitulation were made very favourable for the 
enemy, in proof of which we here subjoin them. 

" Article L The fortress and town of Verdun, with all warlike 
stores, stores of every description, official records, and all public 
property are to be given over on the 9th November to Greneral 
von Grayl in the condition in which everything is at the moment 
the convention is signed, on the express understanding that 
they are to be restored to France after the conclusion of peace. 
On Wednesday, the 9th November 1870, at 10 o'clock in the 
morning, the town and citadel of Verdun are to be given over to 
the Prussian troops. At the same hour artillery and engineer 
officers, with som6 non-commissioned officers, will be admitted to 
the plax^e to take charge of the powder magazines and unload the 
mines. 

" Article IL The garrison are prisoners of war ; but the gardes 
mobiles, natives of Verdun, and the domiciled gardes nationales 
shall be free after laying down their arms, and none of the 
defenders of Verdun shall be molested. The gensdarmerie shall 
be free after laying down their arms, and shall keep their horses. 
The master-tradesmen of corps shall not be considered as soldiers, 
and are likewise free. 

" Article III. — The arms, and all warlike stores, consisting of 
guns, stores, military chests, waggons, ammunition, &c. shall be 
left in Verdun, in charge of a military commission, which will 
be appointed by the General-Officer Commanding, and they shall 
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at once hand these things over to Prussian commissioners, to 
revert to France on the conclusion of peace. The troops disarmed 
will be marched by corps in order to the places appointed for each. 
They retain their knapsacks and property. 

^'Article IV. — ^The officers and persons of that rank who select 
imprisonment, and give their word of honour to present them- 
selves on a fixed day at a place previously appointed, are free, but 
only to betake themselves to such places. All retain their arms,, 
their horses, and property. 

" Article V, — The military surgeons remain behind to treat the 
wounded. They are to be treated according to the convention of 
Geneva, as are also the attendants of the hospitals. 

'^ Article VL—The town of Verdun remains free from all war 
tax and contribution in money. Persons, property, civil and reli- 
gious institutions will be regarded. As far as possible the troops 
will be quartered in the military buildings, except in case of an 
extraordinary number passing through. 

'' Article VIL — All public establishments, the civil and com- 
mercial courts, the notariat, trade, and industry remain freely in 
operation, 

" Article VIII. — Separate points that hereafter present them- 
selves shall be regulated by an appendix, which shall have the 
same force as the present convention." 

There is no doubt that perfectly clear reasons have been given 
for this surrender, extraordinarily favourable as it was to the 
enemy, but they have not yet been published. Before Verdun the 
combatants on both sides had learnt to know one another, and were 
convinced that a siege would have cost much time, materiel, and 
troops. Under the circumstances then existing both materiel and 
troops could be turned to better accoimt. 

In the citadel much damage had been done, a straw store was 
burnt, and, generally speaking, all the buildings that it was 
possible to destroy had been destroyed. The parts of the town 
near the fortifications had also suffered much ; but the principal 
streets, and even the lofty cathedral with its observatory, remained 
uninjured by Prussian shells. The temper of the citizens was 
in accordance with the circumstances of the case. They had not 
this time any reason to fear such things as happened after the 
taking by the Prussians in 1792, when several officers gave a ball,, 
and the revolutionary tribunal caused fifteen young girls to be 
guillotined — the youngest only seventeen years of age — because 
they had danced with Prussian officers. 
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SOISSONSr 

(plate xin.) 

Fob the advance of the Germain Anny on Paris, as well as for 
their further operations in the north-west of France, it was of the 
highest strategical importance to have possession of the railway 
which goes northward from Paris to Soissons, by Nanteuil, Crepy, 
and Villers-Cotterets, and the road-junctions at Soissons, Chauny, 
Compidgne, Villers-Cotterets, and Ch&teau Thierry. 

Soissons is a pleasant manufacturing town with 11,000 inhabi- 
tants, and has three gates, through which pass the roads to Gom- 
pi^gne, Laon, and M^zi^res. The railway is to the sonth-^st, 
and within range of the guns of the fortress at a distance of 1,500 
paces. The Aisne, rising in the forest of Argonne, and washing the 
town on the east, is here never more than 100 paces broad, and on 
the south of the fortress receives the rather deeply sunk stream of 
the Q-rise. The Aisne is connected with the Ourcq canal, which, 
as is well known, discharges itself into the St. Denis canal, near 
Paris, about fifteen miles (70*2 English miles) from Soissons. 

On the left bank of the Aisne the fortress consists, on its east 
side, of a defensible wall, some twenty feet high, on which the 
north and south fronts terminate. These, as well as the west 
front, are formed of a number of irregular bastions, with long 
connecting lines or curtains, streugthened only on the north-west 
by ravelins in front. Well-protected sluices afford the means of 
filling the ditches with water when the place is prepared for a 
siege, thus rendering them impassable. In time of peace the 
ditches are dry. 

Becently the south-west front, which is defensively the weakest, 
has been appropriately strengthened by the addition of a large 
homwork placed on some high ground which falls steeply towards 
the country. Nearly in the centre of the east front a massive 
bridge, of great beauty architecturally, crosses the Aisne to the 
suburb of St. Vaast, which is enclosed independently by fortifica^ 
tions, and serves as a bridge-head. The remaining suburbs— St. 
Christophe on the west, De Grise and De Eheims on the south-west 
-^e much built over, and hence of some disadvantage defensively, 
since they interfere with the fire of the guns of the works behind 
them. There are some bombproof powder magazines in the 
tortress, but bombproof barracks are entirely wanting, which is a 
serious disadvantage to the garrison. The profiles and the details 
ot the works are such that the place is secure from a coup- 
ae-main. The ground close round Soissons is a good deal cut up 
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by yalleys on the aouth^-veBt and south-east, but dsewhere flat and 
partially clothed with plantations; further ofif, however, to the 
north on the plateau of Pasly, to the east at Crouy and Ville- 
neuve, it is covered with groups of houses, parks, and viipkeyards. 
On the south) at Bellieu and Vauzbuin, it is fiftyouraUe for the 
operations of ah investment, for the roads here \*^}ng to Sois- 
aonfl can easily be converted into defensible defiles and trenches. 
Some of the heights, especially near Vauxbuin, are within such 
disbinces of the fortress that they afford advantageous artillery 
positions for our long-range rifled guns, and are, therefore, exceed- 
ingly well situated fbr the bombardment of the fortress. There 
are also some places from which the escarps are visible down to the 
foot of the wall at the bottom of the ditch. 

. After the bajtUe of Sedan the army of the Meuse resun^d its 
march towards Paris, .and consequently the head of the IVth Prus- 
sian army corps belonging to that army arrived before the fortress 
on the lltb September. Major von Wittich, of the general staff, 
was sent into the fortress with a flag of truce, to ask the Com- 
mandant to evacuate the place. The latter received him politely, 
but decisively rejected the proposal. The fortress was put into as 
good a condition for defence as time and circumstances permitted^ 
by cutting down the trees on the glacis, barricading the entrances, 
clearing the lines of fire, and demolishing the suburbs and railway. 
The comnulndant had destroyed the passage over the Aisne valley 
by the fine suspension-bridge at Yailly. The overflow of the 
^sne into the lower basin of the ground liable to inundation put 
the country as far as Bucy-le-Long under water. The place could 
not, therefore, be taken without special preparation. As the ad- 
. vance on Paris was ordered to be hastened,, the columns of the IVth 
army corps on the march were directed for the time to pass round 
the place, and it was thought sufficient to observe it until the ar- 
rival of the 2nd landwehr division, under the command of Major- 
Greneral von Selchow, who were told off for the investment. They 
eventually came in the latter part of September. The divisional 
headquarters were fixed in La Garridre de I'Eveque. Owing to the 
paucity of troops, the investment of the fortress was incomplete in 
its earlier stages ; the right bank of the Aisne was almost entirely 
open to the French, so that they frequently sent out foraging 
parties there. Small engagements of the patrols were ineffectusd 
to prevent this evil. The investment of the fortress, however, 
was accomplished, in the face of continual and repeated sorties and 
alarms of tiie outposts by the garrison. An affair of this kind on 
a large scale took place on the 28th September, and the enemy 
was repulsed by the landwehr battalions of Landsberg, Frankfurt, 
and Woldenberg. The garrison were consequently conjpelled to 
beg for a truce to carry off their killed and wounded, whilst our 
loss was but very small. Meanwhile the siege corps was formed 
of nine landwehr battalions, comprising those of Frankfurt, Kus- 
trin, Landsberg, Woldenberg, Brandenburg, Buppin, Prenzlau, and 
Jiiterbogk, with the addition of the Halberstadt heavy reserve 
cavalry r^ment, a squadron of the 1st Mecklenburg dragoons 
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a heavy and a light reserve field battery, three companies of the 
2nd, 4th, and 11th regiments of garrison artilleiy, and a com- 
pany of Schleswig garrison pioneers (engineers), as well as the 
pontoon company of the 9th battalion of pioneers (engineers). 
Major^Oeneral von Selchow commanded the siege corps, Colonel 
Bartsch the siege artillery ; Colonel Brami, of the staff of His 
Soyal Highness the Grrand Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin, was 
the Chief Engineer. 

In spite of repeated engagements with the energetic garrison, 
who, by a skilful use of the ground, impeded the advance of the 
siege corps, and, particularly on the 3rd and 9th October, brought 
on sanguinary actions for the possession of the villages of Crouy and 
Cuffies, the investment became by the 10th October close and 
complete. The enemy was forced into the interior of the fortress, 
and, owing to the energy he had shown, it was necessary to barri- 
cade, and put into a condition for defence, the nearest villages and 
farms, especially the Ferme la Peri^re. This was no difficult 
matter, as it was solidly built and suitable for defence. In order 
to connect the sections of the besieging force on both sides of the 
Aisne, the river was bridged at Pommiers and Venizel. On the 
following days the heavy guns from the batteries before Toul 
arrived. The park of artillery consisted of 

10 24-poundersl Ty-a j -d • j 

16 12-^unders j ^'^^^ ^''^*° ordnance. 

2 27-centimetre 1 

4 22-centimetre l- French mortars. 

4 15-centimetre J 



Total 36 pieces of siege artillery. 

Materials for the construction of the batteries were also brought 
from Toul. The >southern side of the fortress was found, on being 
reconnoitred, to be particularly well-adapted for bombardment. 
The following batteries were constructed : — 

Battery No. 1. Emplacement for field guns. 

Battery No. 2. EnfUlading battery, 4 24-pounders. 

Battery No. 3. Mortar battery, 2 27-centimetre and 4 22- 
centimetre mortars. 

Battery No. 4. Breaching battery, 6 24-pounders. 

Batteries Nos. 5 & 6. Two dismounting batteries ; together, 
12 12-pounders. 

Battery No. 7. Dismounting battery against the homwork 
and the flanking casemates at the gate to Compi^gne. 

Battery No. 8. Emplacement for field guns. 

The two emplacements were occupied by the two reserve 
batteries present with the siege corps. 

On the morning of the 12th October the bombardment began 
in the presence of H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, 
who had supreme command over the siege corps, and of xlis 
Highness the Duke of Saxe-Altenburg. The construction of the 
batteries had been proceeded with during the previous night 
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without interruption from the enemy, but with much difficulty 
from the rocky nature of the soil. Before long the garrison 
artillery replied briskly from 16 or 18 guns to the fire of the 
besiegers, so that some of the batteries had to abandon their 
original objects, and join in the fight against the artillery of the 
^^arrison. 

October 13. — It had been observed that the French artillery 
had been very busy on the ramparts during the night, and had 
put new guns in position. The garrison opened fire with the 
same energy as on the day before. Out of regard for Ihe great 
sufferings of the town a flag of truce was sent into the fortress at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, but all proposals for a surrender were 
rejected ; consequently the fire was continued. 

October 14. — The artillery continued the engagement. The 
breaching batteries produced the best results. On the previous 
night gim-emplacements Nos. 9 and 10 were constructed, and on 
the other hand batteries Nos. 1 and 8 were removed, because the 
fire of the neighbouring fronts of the fortress had been concentrated 
on them. These gun-emplacements were so situated that the direct 
fire of the works opposite to them could do them no serious 
injury. 

October 15. — During the night the enemy had been at work 
at the breach that had been effected, though an incessant fire 
upon it was kept up, and had repaired the damage, in full expec- 
tation of an assault. The breach was in fact practicable, the 
wall had been demolished for a length of 45 or 50 paces, 
and the earth of the parapet had fallen down, and formed a ramp 
into the dry ditch. There was no masonry counterscarp there, 
a circiunstance that was so far of importance, that it would have 
facilitated an assault of the breach, if necessary. In order to be 
able, in case of need, to proceed with an abbreviated regular attack, 
it was intended to construct close to La BuMe a portion of a 
parallel, which might eventually have been used in connection 
with the so-called " second batteries," and to afford cover to the 
assaulting columns. This parallel was conveniently situated, as 
regarded the breach that had been made opposite to it, some 800 
paces off, the projected gun-emplacements Nos. 9 and 10 being 
about 100 paces in rear. 

Arrangements had been already made for the assault, when, on 
the 15th October, a French flag of truce arrisred, with a request 
that an officer might be sent to negotiate for a surrender with 
the Commandant, General Denue. By order of H.K.H. the Grand 
Duke,^ Colonel von Krensky, Chief of the general staff of the 
Xlllth army corps, and the Count von Schlieffen, Captain on 
the general staff, were appointed to conduct these negotiations ; 
and these officers returned at 2 o'clock in the morning of the 
16th October, to the headquarters at Venizel, with the capitula- 
tion concluded. The distress and want in the town, whose 
citizens were not prepared for a siege, had apparently hastened 
this capitulation. The fire from our guns had caused great havoc 

36998. ^ 
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in the place, and made it almost impracticaUe to continue the 
duty on the ramparts. It may be obeerved, in reference to 
the first, that the arsenal and other military bnilding^ as well as 
the large hospital^ had been destroyed by Sie, and with regard to 
the latter, that a very large proportion of the guns on the ram- 
parts were found to be dismounted. This state of things and the 
existence of a practicable breach must have been the immediate 
causes of the request of the commandant for a capitulation. 

On the 16th October, at 2 oVlock in the afternoon, the 
German forces occupied the gates, and the garrison, about 4,000 
strong, gave themselves up on the glacis: 128 guns, including 
many pieces damaged, without side-arms, or destroyed, 70,000 
shells, 3,000 cwt. of powder, a military chest with 92,000 fiancs 
(about £3,680), and a quantity of cloUiing and equipment stores, 
were the spoil of the victors. The troops inarched past in front 
of the cathedral before H.R.H. the Grand Duke, who placed him- 
self in the square formed by the soldiers, caused them to present 
arms, and took possession of the fortress, with three cheers for 
His Majesty the King. H.H.H. the Grand Duke of Mecklenbiug 
thereupon proceeded by Bheims to Paris. In spite of the heavy 
fire on both sides, the si^e artillery had to lament the loss of only 
3 killed and 27 wounded. 
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LA FBRE. 

(plate VI.) 

After the capitulation of Metz the 1st army received orders to 
invest the fortresses of Thionville, Longwy, Montmedy, and 
Mezi^res, and to overthrow the newly raised armies of the enemy 
in the North-west of France. 

At LaF^re the roads from Cambray and Amiens meet. The place 
itself lies on the highroad, which leads from Laon by Compi^gne 
to Paris, and also on the Crozat canal, which can be used as a 
communication by water from Paris by Valenciennes to Antwerp. 
The railway from Laon to Paris passes by the place on the south, 
and goes thence westward to Tergnier. From here the lines 
northwards to Amiens, Cambray, and Valenciennes branch off. 

In considering the important and influential position of the 
little fortress of La F^re, 4 miles(l8| English miles) north of 
Soissons, with regard to the operations of the 1st army, Baron 
Manteuffel, general of cavalry, its commander, could have no 
doubt that the place ought to be taken as soon as possible, since it 
barred the communications above mentioned. 

La F^re has 5,000 inhabitants, and was formerly the seat of 
an artillery school of established reputation, whence have pro- 
ceeded the most famous generals in thi^ branch of the French army. 
The place is of no importance otherwise. The fortifications of 
La F6re, a fortress of the second class, consisted of a high town- 
wall, arranged for defence, in the manner of the middle ages. The 
deep ditches in front of this wall are flanked by towers — some 
Jialf-round, some half-angular — or by flanks in the escarp. On the 
west, north, and east, this town-wall is covered from direct fire by 
an earthen parapet of weak profile and irregular trace. Before 
the introduction of rifled guns of long range, and of indirect 
breaching-fire, this may have sufficed, but now the town-wall, in 
spite of the earthen parapet, can be got at from great distances. 
The passages over the Oise and the Crozat canal are covered 
by a little redoubt made like a bridge-head. 

The fortress was as well and completely prepared for a siege 
as one could expect. It should particularly be observed that the 
Oise was dammed up, and thus an extensive and effective inunda- 
tion was caused over the meadow-ground, which was favourably 
situated for that purpose. This low ground is only about a quarter 
of a mile (2,060 yards) wide close to the fortress, but becomes 
broader on the north and south, and extends to the east and west 
as far as some gently sloping heights ; and these, more particularly 
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on the eastward, permit a complete view into the fortress, and 
afford very well-placed sites for batteries, whence the place can be 
effectually shelled. 

In order to hurry on as much as possible the investment of 
La F^re, the 4th infantry brigade, under the command of Major- 
General von Zglinitzky, was sent on at once from Metz by rail to 
Soissons, to march thence by road, on the 14th November, to take 
up the groimd before La F^re. The brigade comprised the 4th 
and 8th East Prussian regiments, a squadron of the 10th 
dragoons, and a heavy battery of the 1st regiment of artillery. 
In addition there were attached to the force a company of pioneers 
(engineers), six companies of garrison artillery, with 16 siege-guns 
(four 24-pounder8 and twelve 12-pounders) and six 22-centimetre 
mortars. The companies of artillery belonged to the 2nd, 4th, 
1 1th, and guard regiments of garrison artillery. 

On the 15tb November La F6re was closely invested, and, after 
repeated reconnaissances of the fortress, the south-east front was 
selected for attack. Far in advance of the head of the army to 
which he belonged, surrounded by an irritated and excited popula- 
tion, in the midst of hostile forces in process of formation, the task 
of Major-Greneral von Zglinitzky was no easy one. Grreat prudence 
was required, for the detachment had to be so placed round the 
fortress that it could at any moment front either way. In fact, 
on the 20th November it was attacked, on the right bank of the 
Oise, by six companies of the enemy, with four guns, at Menessis, in 
the coimtry near Tergnier. The battalion of the 5th regiment, 
stationed there, succeeded, however, in repulsing the attack, with 
<5onsiderable loss to the enemy. Apparently in connection with 
this fight, the garrison at the same time attempted a sortie, without 
deriving therefrom any advantage whatever. 

Meanwhile the siege-guns, mentioned above, had arrived 
before the place, chiefly from Soissons, and preparations for a 
bombardment were begun by getting ready some materials for 
the construction of batteries. The siege-park was formed at 
Eogecourt, a place situated on the railway, in a valley nearly 
three-quarters of a mile (6,178 yards) east of the fortress. 

On the evening of the 24th November progress was made with 
the construction of the batteries, and they were at once armed. 
The enemy did not interfere with this work, so that on the 
morning of the 25th November, at half-past eight o'clock, the 
fortress was bombarded from seven batteries, which were 
l)uilt on the heights of Danizy, west of the place of the 
fiame name, on both sides of the road to Pont-a-Boussy. The 
fire was directed not only against the positions of the enemy's 
artillery on the works, but also against the railway station lying 
on the south side of the Faubourg Neuf, which had been barricaded, 
fortified, and rendered impassable by blowing up two bridges. The . 
north front was also enfiladed, so that with these dispositions it 
was impossible to avoid at the same time bombarding the further 
portion of the town. The garrison replied with vigour to the fire 
of the siege-batteries, which did terrible havoc in all directions. 
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They had placed 24 gans on the front attacked, and had changed 
the positions of their artillery. Soon the town was on fire in 
several places, and the distress there was the greater, because 
there were no cellars in which the inhabitants could take refuge. 
The garrison was entirely without bombproof cover of any sort, 
the only barracks in the place were soon in flames, several 
magazines caught fire, the gate of the fort towards Laon was shot 
to pieces, and the fronts attacked were seriously damaged. Under 
these circimistances the commandant, Captain Planch^, who be- 
longed to the navy, after a 30-hours' bombardment, could hold 
out no longer. He gave up the fortress on the 26th November, 
and thus 2,000 prisoners, chiefly garde-mobiles, 113 garrison 
guns of different calibres, with their ammunition, 5,000 stand 
of arms, and other military stores, fell into our hands. As La 
F^re contained an artillery arsenal, large stores of projectiles, 
lead, iron, and timber also became ours as spoil of war. The 
entry into the fortress was made on the 27th November. 

Under the circumstances it was necessary at once to provide 
La F^re with a sufficient garrison, and to put it again in a condi- 
tion of defence, so far as was practicable with the means available. 
For this purpose it was of the first importance to repair the very 
serious damage that had been done by the bombardment to the 
ramparts and gateways. The proximity of the enemy made this 
especially necessary. In fact, on the 16th December, French 
columns appeared before the fortress, whence, to the niunber of 
3,000 or 4,000 men they pushed on, crossing to the left bank of 
the Oise with the apparent intention of attacking Laon. The 
enemy, however, soon went back again without attempting to 
invest La F^re, to recaptm'e it, or even to threaten this important 
railway junction. 
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THIONVILLE. 

(plate XIV.) 

Thionvillb, or Diedenhofen, a place with 7,800 inhabitants, is the 
most northern of the French strongholds on the Moselle, and with 
it commences the line of fortresses — including Longwy, Mont- 
medy, Sedan, M^zi^res, and Eocroy — constructed as a protection 
against attacks through Luxembourg and Belgium. 

The fortress was constructed at various epochs. It has been 
built from designs, partly by Vauban, and partly by Cormontaigne, 
It consists of three chains of defences, being the main work and a 
bridge-head on either side of the Moselle, and a work called 
* Le Fort,' on the right bank of the arm of the Moselle, which 
branches off to the south of the place, and is used as a canal. On 
the left bank of the river lies the main work within the town, 
which has two gates, one on the north and one on the south, 
leading respectively to Luxembourg and Metz, and contains the 
great arsenal and> considerable store of provisions. Four regular 
bastioned fronts are joined to the Moselle by connecting lines, 
which on the lower side are strengthened by a complete and inde- 
pendent homwork. 

Eavelins, coimterguards, and a system of lunettes at the foot 
of the glacis give the place considerable defensive strength. The 
gorge of the fortress along the Moselle is closed by an indented 
defensible wall. A massive bridge of five arches spans the Moselle, 
here 150 paces (123^ yards) wide, and leads into the fortifications 
of the bridge-head, which consist of a flat elongated crown-work. 
This work has three bastioned fronts, with counterguards and 
lunettes at the foot of the glacis in front of the flank bastions. 
The ditches are wet. Three bridges, or locks, lead over the 
arm of the Moselle used as a canal, already, mentioned, 
to the right bank and into the strong crown-work of Le 
Fort, there situated. This consists of two bastioned fronts, 
provided with ravelins, and with cunettes in the ditches. The 
roads from Metz, Bouzonville, Saarlouis, and Sierk-Tr^ves, debouch 
into this work. Outside the fortifications the French held the 
villages La Grange, Malgrange, and others, situated in the rayon 
of the fortress. 

Thionville commands the Moselle, and the important high- 
roads to Metz, Longwy, Luxembourg, and Saarlouis. Moreover, 
the place is an important railway junction, for the line leading 
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from Luxembourg to Metz is joined on the south of Thionville by 
the railway from Longuion to Benning. Under these circum- 
stances ThionYille was drawn into the sphere of the military 
operations, as soon as the G-erman armies crossed the frontier. It 
lay in the district in which the 1st army operated, and as e%rly as 
the 8th of August an advanced party was sent against the place 
from the Vlllth army corps. As we were in contact with the enemy 
after the battles of Forbach and Spicheren, and knew that he had 
gone to Metz, Thionville was only observed at first, and it was 
not till after affairs had become more settled at Metz that the for- 
tress was so far invested, that all communication with the place 
was cut off. At first the troops in observation consisted only of 
three squadrons of the 2nd reserve cavalry regiment formed at 
Deutz, who wore the uniform of cuirassiers, and were armed with 
lances. Then came, in passing, the landwehr battalions of 
Kummer's reserve division, the 2nd (Thuringian) regiment, the 
94th (Oldenbiu-g) regiment (to which two guns were attached), 
the 10th (Lauenburg) jager battalion, the 3rd reserve hussars, 
and lastly, the 10th ulan regiment (1st Posen). On the south of 
the fortress the communication between the troops posted there was 
maintained by a bridge between Ucange and Bertrange. 

For some time Lieutenant-General von Bothmer had the com- 
mand of the troops before Thionville, but he rather observed than 
invested it. The operations were confined to watching the roads and 
destroying the bridges and telegraphs. The duty was monotonous 
enough for some weeks, though there were some bold and prudently 
conducted reconnaissances made by the garrison, which brought the 
German force into contact with their equally active opponents. A 
fight of this kind took place on the 13th September at Veymerange, 
west of Thionville, where the French had gone fiom the fortress to 
forage. Numbers of franc-tireurs scoured the country, kept up 
communication with the unfriendly inhabitants, as well as with 
those of ' neutral ' Luxembourg, and were able in many ways to 
help the garrison in Thionville, and also to give them news of 
their eneca/s movements. Thus, the French, on the 17th Septem- 
ber, with two companies of infantry and a picket of dragoons, at- 
tacked suddenly a train of 165 wagons at Konigsmachem, between 
Sierk and Thionville. The train was laden with oats for the 
Prussian army. The weak escort of six men were killed or made 
prisoners, and the train taken into the fortress. After fifty-eight 
wagons had come within the rayon of Thionville, a patrol of the 
3rd reserve hussars succeeded in recapturing 107 wagons from 
the enemy, quite close to the fortress. 

Almost at the same time as this attack, a railway-train was smug- 
gled in with provisions, which had been collected in Luxemboui:g 
and Bettenburg ostensibly for the Grerman army. For this purpose, 
on the night of the 24th-25th September, the rails that had 
heen torn up were relaid on the Thionville and Luxembourg line ; 
and the provision-train of sixty wagons, containing meal, rice, coffee, 
and sugar, was brought into the fortress, where the garrison were 
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to receive this consignment. The Prussian detachments on the 
south and west of Thionville heard of the affair, and endeavoured 
to prevent the unloading, but did not succeed in doing so. The 
whole business was arranged by the French company of the Chemin 
de F^r de TEst in Luxembourg, who own the section of railway in 
question. 

Such a lesson increased the watchfulness of the Prussian troops, 
and issuing from Sierk, where a Prussian garrison was stationed, 
they succeeded in seizing twenty provision-wagons destined 
for Thionville, and coming from Mondorf and Bettenburg in 
Luxembourg. 

On the 15th and 18th October it was necessary to send a flag 
of truce into the fortress, and Major von Prittwitz and Captain 
von Eickstadt, of the cavalry, went in for this purpose. Shots were 
fired from the fortress at both of them. 

On the 17th October the French made a sortie, but were 
quickly driven back again into the fortress by our men. We had 
fifteen wounded ; the enemy carried off their killed and wounded 
with them into the place. 

After the capitulation of Metz, the 14th infantry division, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Genera] von Kamecke, took up a 
position before Thionville for the complete investment of the place, 
and thus conmienced, in fact, the series of sieges of the north- 
eastern fortresses of France. 

On the 9th and 10th of November the siege corps began its 
march from Metz, in two echdona. Besides the infantry division 
already mentioned, it consisted of 13 companies of garrison 
artillery, under the conmiand of Major Schmelzer, 3 heavy and 2 
light batteries of the 7th regiment of field artillery, 7 com- 
panies of pioneers (engineers), including 5 companies of garrison 
pioneers of different army corps, pontoon column No. 7, and a 
bridge-train captured in Metz. The pioneers were under the 
command of Major Treumann, commanding the 7th battalion of 
pioneers. 

I^ieutenant-General von Kamecke placed his headquarters in 
Hayange. He caused an observatory to be established at Chateau- 
Serre, whence the fortress was completely seen into. At Ukange 
a pontoon-bridge was substituted for the ferry previously existing, 
and the maintenance of this bridge later on gave much trouble, 
owing to the rising of the waters of the Moselle. 

On the 20th November, the materials required for the con- 
struction of the batteries having been previously brought up 
between the 14th and 18th of November, and having been pre- 
pared under the direction of the technical troops, a matter of no 
great difficulty in this well-timbered country, the actual construc- 
tion began. The work at the batteries was partly masked by 
plantations, which were only removed immediately before the fire 
began. 

On the 19th November the siege-guns, 158 in number, were 
all assembled. 
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The siege-park consisted of 2 — 

36 24-poiinder8, 10 of them short, 
50 12-pounder8, 

8 13-inch mortars, 
4 11 -inch ditto, 
18 8-inch ditto. 

158 total nimiber of pieces. 

The main artillery park was in Suzange, the smaller one in 
Hettange-grande, and Immeldange. 

On the 21st November General von Zastrow, of the infantry, 
commanding the Vllth army corps', arrived from Metz with his 
staff, in order to be present at the then imminent bombardment 
of the fortress. For the bombardment the following batteries had 
been erected : — 

1. On the right bank of the Moselle, at the village of Haute- 
Yutz, four field batteries, three 6-pounder batteries, and one 4- 
pounder battery ; at the wood of Illange, four 24-pounders and 
four 12-pounders, four 13-inch French mortars, which had 
been brought from Metz. These batteries fired upon the bridge- 
head and north-east front of the town, at a distance of about 
2,500 paces. 

2. On the left bank of the Moselle, at the farm of Crassion, four 
short rifled 24-pounders. Here also four rifled mortars should have 
been placed, but were not put in position for certain reasons. 
This 24-poimder battery was established by a detachment from the 
artillery school of gunnery at Spandau. At Chateau-Serre, a 
24-pounder 4-gun battery ; on the left of the castle, a similar 24- 
pounder battery. These batteries fired upon the north-west front 
of the town, at a distance of about 5,500 paces. In the wood of 
Veymerange, a battery of short 24-pounders ; in front of Vey- 
merange, two batteries of 12-poimder8 for four guns each. These 
three batteries were for the bombardment of the town, at about 
4,000 paces' distance. At Maison-rouge, in front of Hettange- 
grande, were three 12-pounder batteries, each for four guns. 
These batteries fired upon the town at 3,900 paces distance, and 
enfiladed some of the fronts of the fortress. 

There were thus 16 batteries, with 85 guns, in action. 

Major von Eynatten commanded the artillery. Colonel Eiedel 
the engineers. The latter had originally been ordered to Verdun, 
but that fortress capitulated on the very day of his arrival. 

Up to the day last mentioned, only the ridges had been occu- 
pied round the fortress, which lies with its small towers deep in 
the valley of the Moselle. On the night of the 21st-22nd 
November, however, the villages and farms lying in front were 
taken — namely, the farm of Crassion, Terville with the adjoining 
mill of St. Marie, Haute and Basse Ouentrange, La G-range, and 
Malgrange, St. Franpois and St. Anna. At the same time, in very 
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bad weather, a pioneer company connected the churchyard at 
Terville with the village, by a trench with a salient angle, in order 
that those in the fortress might, by seeing the earthworks, be con- 
vinced of the gravity of the situation. 

The guarding of the low ground by the Moselle was imdertaken, 
on the left bank, by two squadrons of the 2nd reserve cavalry 
regiment; on the right by some squadrons of the 15th regiment 
of hussars. 

On the 22nd November, at 7 o'clock in the morning, the bom- 
bardment began in thick rainy weather, rendering it difficult to take 
aim. After a short time the artillery of the fortress also opened 
fire. The prefecture, the arsenal, three wings of a large barrack, 
the large riding-school, and the town-hall became, one after 
another, a prey to the flames. The conflagrations lasted through- 
out the night. As the Moselle happened to be very high, some of 
the streets and the cellars were \mder water, and it was impossible 
for the citizens to take refuge in the latter. Regardless of the 
destructive fire of the siege-guns, the defence of the place was 
maintained with energy, for the first 24 hours, by the artillery of 
the garrison ; and for this the commandant of the place. Colonel 
Tumier, is deserving of credit. Longer than this the defenders 
could not contend against the increasing severity of the bombard- 
ment, as the garrison had to be employed almost solely in ex- 
tinguishing the fires in the town. The rate of fire of the siege- 
batteries was ordered to be reduced to one round every half-hour 
by day, and one round every hour by night. 

On the night of the 22nd-23rd November, the artillery of the 
garrison set fire to the village of Beauregard, the great establish- 
ment of Jesuits, and the rendezvous of the franc-tireurs at the 
iiime of the investment, and thus prevented its occupation by the 
Prussian troops, which was to have taken place that very night. 

On the 23rd November, at 2 p.m., the tricolour was replaced by 
the white flag on the church-tower. The besiegers looked upon 
this as a sign that a capitulation was desired. On the side of' the 
attack, therefore, fire ceased. As no flag of truce came from the 
fortress, Lieutenant-Greneral von Kamecke sent one of his adjutants 
into the place. He returned, however, with a request from the 
place that the women and children might be allowed to leave the 
fortress. Under the circumstances this request could not be en- 
tertained, and the bombardraent was therefore resumed at half- 
past 7 in the evening, and lasted till 10 o'clock in the morning of 
the 24th November. About 2 o'clock in the afternoon, after 
bombardment for 52 hours, the fortress capitulated, on the terms 
agreed upon at Sedan. On the Prussian side the capitulation was 
concluded by Major the Baron von Hilgers, of the general staff. 

On the 25th November, at 1 1 o'clock in the forenoon, the place 
was given up. First the gates, powder-magazines, and mines were 
taken possession of, and then the French garrison marched out, and 
laid down their arms in front of the gate of Saarlouis. Thence the 
garrison were sent off, in three detachments, to the South-Q-erman 
fortresses, as prisoners of war. 
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The loss in men on both sides was small. The Prussians lost 
only two killed and eight wounded, the French apparently only a 
few killed and 40 wounded, whilst of the civil population no one 
was seriously hurt. The losses entailed on the latter by the bom- 
bardment were, however, very heavy, and were estimated -at 
3,000,000 francs (£120,000). 

Besides i)\e 4,000 prisoners, including some national guards, 
200 guns, with great quantities of other warlike stores, were 
taken. It should be mentioned that the occupation of Thionville 
led to the discovery of unquestionable evidence of the violation 
of neutrality by the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 

In conclusion, we may add, as a historical note, that Thion- 
ville was captured by surprise by France in 1558, just as were 
Metz and Strasbiu-g. Subsequently it was given up to the 
Spaniards, and came first definitely under French rule in 1659. 

With this siege, however, Thionville has once more become 
Diedenhofen. 
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MONTMEDY. 

(plate XT.) 

The fortress is situated on a conical hill, sloping away from it on 
three sides. To the north the bill is joined on to a ridge of very 
great importance defensively, which, at the village of Thonelle, 
attains its greatest breadth and height above the bottom of the 
valley of the Chiers. That river here receives several mountain 
streams. Bound the fortress the ground id 'of more or less mili- 
tary importance, generally covered with wood, and there are also 
hills difficult of access, which slope down steeply to small water- 
courses. Between this ridge and the hill on which the fortress is 
situated the groimd falls rapidly, and at the point of greatest de- 
pression the roads from Pads to Luxembourg and from Sedan to 
Metz cross. The railway, Sedan-Thionville-Metz, passes imder 
this depression pf the ground, through a tunnel about 1,200 paces 
987 J yards) long. Although the fortress was constructed as far 
back as the middle of the sixteenth century, it was developed into 
its present form, and very much strengthened, in the time of Louis 
XIV., under the direction of Marshal Vauban. The defences then 
existing consisted principally of a high scarp-wall with many pro- 
jections, and provided with machicoulis and other defensive ar- 
rangements of that description ; and partly around this wall was 
added the existing enceinte, with eight ii-regular bastions and six 
ravelins, in precise conformity with the edge of the plateau, and 
not in accordance with any definite system of fortification. The 
great height of the profile and the situation of the fortress, on a 
rocky hill, 200 feet high, impracticable for troops, give the place 
its strength, and render it secure from any sudden attack in force. 
There are no detached works. 

The town of Montmedy, with 2,500 inhabitants, is divided 
into the lower town, which lies in the valley; and the upper town, 
which is enclosed by the mountain fortress. In the latter there are 
five barracks for 800 men, two powder-magazines, and the arsenal. 
The lower town, also called Medybas, is surrounded by a crenel- 
lated wall, which, being uncovered on almost all sides, can be easily 
breached. The hospital, and a cavalry barrack for 100 men, with 
stabling for 100 horses, are here situated. 

By the 3rd September, after the battle of Sedan, the head of 
a column of the Boyal Prussian guard corps, under the command 
of Captain Zimmerman, of the 3rd ulan regiment of the guard, 
had arrived in the immediate neighbourhood of the fortress. That 
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officer caused the commandant to be summoned to surrender, by 
Lieutenant von Jagow, but the * demand was refused. In riding 
thither the trumpeter with the flag of truce was shot. This was 
immediately reported to the Commander-in-Chief of the army of 
the Meuse, under whose orders the guard corps was. The com- 
mander-in-Chief, in consequence, ordered the guard corps, with a 
brigade of infantry and the necessary caval^ and artillery, to 
make an ai;tempt to captiu'e the fortress. The two heights, on the 
north and north-east of the place, afforded suitable positions for 
the artillery, as they lay nearly as high as the fortress ; but for 
field-guns, Which were almost the only ones available, the distances 
were too great for obtaining thoroughly satisfactory results. The 
bombardment was to take place chiefly from the north, from seven 
batteries of the brigade of artillery of the guard. These were 
placed as far as possible behind natural cover, and swept both the 
town and the fortress in the direction of their greatest length. 

On the 5th September, at 10 a.m., the batteries opened fire on 
the fortress. Soon the sub-prefecture and the adjoining part of 
the town were in flames. About 11 o'clock the mayor of Thonelle 
was sent by the officer commanding the artillery brigade of the 
guard. Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, to the commandant. 
Colonel Reboul, to demand a surrender of the fortress within an 
hour and a half. The reply given to the mayor was the same as 
that made to the bearer of the flag of truce on the previous day. 
Upon this the artillery fight began afresh on both sides. After 
some hours it was broken off on the side of the Prussians. Tho 
Friissians lost four men and one horse. As by these proceedings 
satisfaction had been obtained for the breach of international law 
in shooting the trumpeter with the flag of truce, and as, more- 
over, it was manifest that the fortress could not be taken without 
more preparation of a special character, the Prussians resumed 
their march on Paris. The French had three killed and 15 
wounded. 

At this period it was not intended to take the trouble to watch 
and invest the fortress, which lay off the line of march and of the 
operations of the G-erman armies. Under these circumstances, 
the commandant was able to send away part of the garrison to the 
French army of the North, and to carry on the duties of the fortress 
with almost national guards alone. Supported by, and in com- 
munication with, the people of the country, the commandant did 
not fail to jhtovo troublesome to the Prussian lines of communica- 
tion that lay nearest to him. In consequence, many encoimters 
took place with the 2nd and 4th companies of the 65th regiment, 
which were detached from the investing corps before Verdun to 
protect the post at Stenay, between the former place and Sedan. 
After their departure, on the 7th October, the commandant of 
the fortress made a sudden attack on Stenay. For this purpose 
about 600 men of the garrison of Montmedy were sent out on the 
night of the 15th-16th of October, and about 6 o'clock in 
the morning they arrived at Stenay, only 1| miles (8^ English 
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miles) distant from the fortress. Here a street-fight commenoed. 
Although the garrison in Stenay was turned out very quickly, yet 
the French succeeded, with the assistance of some confederates in 
the place, in carrying off to Montmedy th^ staff-officer of the 
post, with his adjutant, two artillery officers who happened to 
be in Stenay, an officer of the intendant with 100 men of th^ 
Briihl landwehr battalion, 40 of the Borken landn^ehr battalion,; 
and 40 sick, and in addition a Prussian military chest, containing- 
10,000 francs (£400). 

It was not till after the capitulation of Metz, and almost at. 
the same time with the close blockade of Thionville, that Mont- 
medy was invested by the 2'7th brigade, under the command of 
Colonel von Pannewitz, and further by the 74th (1st Hanoverian) 
regiment, the 39th (Lower Rhenish) fusiliers, the 7th West- 
phalian jager battalion, and some cavalry and artillery. 

In occupying the positions round Montmedy on the 16th 
November, the 1st and 2nd battalions of the 74th regiment 
b^ame engaged at Ghauvency and Thonelle with the French 
in&ntry, who were driven back into the fortress, leaving behind 
86 unwoimded prisoners. 

The siege-park told off for the bombardment- of Montmedy 
was almost the same in the calibre of guns, and also as regards, 
the troops employed and the conamanding officers,, as was engaged' 
at Thionville. From that place they were saat as far as Longuyon 
by rail, and thence by march along the road to Montmedy. The 
parks were in several places. The chief park was at Juvigny sur 
Loison, with supplementary parks at Bazailles and Chauve4cy, to 
the south and west of Montmedy respectively. 

On the 28th November Lieutenant-Greneral von Kamecke. 
arrived, with the rest of the 14th division, exclusive of a portion 
detached from before Montmedy, to observe the fortress of Longwy. 
Headquarters were in Louppi.. Meanwhile the technical prepara^ 
tions for the bombardment were commenced. 

On the 11th December the parks were complete. In the 
meantime the pioneers (engineers) constructed roads and huts 
for the pickets, and were .employed on railway and telegraph 
works. 

On the 9th, 10th, and 11th December the batteries were con- 
structed under very difficult circumstances, the enemy endeavour- 
ing to interrupt the work by the fire of artillery and pf chassepots. 
At 11 o'clock in the evening the infantry took possession of the 
villages of Thonne-les-Prds, Frenoy, Ville Claye, and Ir^-le-Pres.. 
In the night of the llth-12th December the arming of the batte- 
ries was taken in hand, a task that was very difficult, owing to the 
badness of the roads and the hard-frozen snow. The batteries, 
except the rifled mortar-battery, were situated at distances of 2,000 
to 3,800 paces from, the fortress, on the heights at Ville Claye 
and Gerauvaux. The mortar-battery, however, was in the valley 
close behind the village of Vigneul and the Bois de Moncey. The 
siege-pieces employed were : — 
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8 long rifled 24-poiiiiders9 
10 short rifled 24*poiuider8, 

4 rifled mortarg, 
20 rifled 12-pounders. 

Total. ••42 siege-pieces. 
I^ addition there were twenty 6-pounder field-guns, and with 
these pieces a heavy field-battery of the 7th regiment of artillery,, 
and another of the 4th regiment of artillery, were posted on the 
heights to the north of the fortress. 

On the 12th December, at half-past 7 in the morning, the 
wetvther being clear, fire was commenced from all the batteries, 
which had been armed altogether with 60 pieces. The west front 
of the fortress was the chief object of the fire. Orders were 
given that by day each gun should expend five rounds, and each 
mortar three rounds in an hour, and by night each gun and each 
mortar one round. The special object ordered to be aimed at 
by the batteries of the attack were the west front above mentioned, 
certain flanking casemates, the powder-magazine, the hollow tra- 
verses, the gate of the fortress leading to the town, and the fortress 
itself. After a short time the garrison replied very briskly, and 
although several guns were silenced on the front of attack, the 
enemy kept up a well-directed fire till the evening, but then the 
fire entirely ceased. The battery armed with five short rifled 24- 
pounders, on the height and in firont of the wood of Grerauvaux, 
was the most heavily cannonaded. Good results were not to be ex- 
pected from the siege artillery, for towards noon heavy rain came 
on, which lasted throughout the day and night. 

On the 13th December fire was continued, at a slow rate, only 
one round each hour being fired, because a thick fog prevailed, 
and made it impossible to see the object aimed at. The effect 
could not be ascertained, except that towards evening the town 
was on fire. The practice of the artillery had produced a fright- 
ful effect on the buildings of the place and on the fortifications. 
Among the latter, some iron splinter-proofs, apparently con- 
structed of railway metals, and built up with masonry, were 
entirely destroyed. Hardly a house remained uninjured, and the 
public buildings were for the most part destroyed. About 8 
o'clock in the evening the order was given to cease fire, as negoti- 
ations were entered into for a surrender. The commandant, 
having previously refused to capitulate, now, after 36 hours' bom- 
bardment, said that he wished to surrender. He sent for this 
purpose the second in command to Ire-le-Sec, whither also went 
Major the Baron von Hilgers, of the Prussian general staff. At 
2 o'clock in the morning the terms of capitulation were concluded, 
and their ratification took place by 8 o'clock. 

On the 14th December, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, the 
fortress was given up, and the Prussian troops marched in. From 
the 60 pieces in action, about 3,000 rounds had been fired alto- 
gether. The effect produced by the rifled guns, and chiefly by 
the rifled mortars, had hastened the capitulation, and had caused 
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such devastation, that a longer resistance of the enemy's artillery 
by the fortress was impossible* The loss of the besiegers amomited 
to 12 wounded ; that of the French to some 30 or 40 killed, and 
50 wounded. 

With the taking of Monlmedy, there fell into the hands of the 
victors 3,000 prisoners, 65 guns, of which 21 were rifled, and several 
well-filled magazines; besides which 4Prussian officers with237men 
were liberated from captivity. G-eneral von Kamecke had made 
the commandant answerable with his head for the lives and health 
of the prisoners, after he had previously refused curtly to exchange 
them. The French had blown up the railway tunnel. By the 
fall of Montmedy the railway line from Thionville to Sedan was 
opened for the German armies before Paris, and operating in the 
North-west of France, and, moreover, a stop was put to the move- 
ments of the franc-tireurs, who had their headquarters in the 
fortress. 
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LONGWY. 

(flats XVI.) 

This fortress is the point of junction of the roads from Thionville 
and Metz, from the Belgian fortress of Arlon and from Luxemburg, 
and from Verdun and Paris. It also bars the junction line con- 
necting the railway from Thionville to M&idres with that from 
Luxembourg to Arlon. 

The occupation of tl^e place only became desirable aft^ 
Thionville, Sedan, Montmedy, and M^zi^res had been taken, as it 
appeared necessary then to establish communication between 
Northern Lorraine and the neighbouring country, and to put an 
end to the movements of the franc-tireurs in that region, which 
were much facilitated by the fortress. The siege of Longwy was 
to be regarded as the final operation against the north-east line of 
French fortresses, excepting Givet and Charlemont. 

Longwy contains about 3,500 inhabitants, and is situated on 
the right bank of the Chiers. It is divided into an upper and a 
lower town, the latter being in the valley,* the former on the 
plateau in the fortress. The work was built by Marshal Vauban 
in 1680, as a fortified place opposite Luxemburg. 

The Chiers receives close to the fortress several moimtain 
streams, which enclose on the east and south of the place a tract 
of wooded broken ground with deep valleys. Through the plateau 
of Mexy on the south-east passes the road to Thionville, which, 
with several windings, descends the slope of the hill and goes 
through the lower town into the fortress. The slopes of the hill 
there are very steep, and oflf the road are scarcely practicable, and 
thus form a serious obstacle to the approach of the fortress, added 
to which the defiles on the roads are generally effectively com- 
manded by the guns of the fortress. The road to Verdun passes 
over a plateau broken by niunerous undulations, and the village 
of Cosnes may be considered its central point. Here, as well as on 
the plateau of Mexy, are many favourable positions for artillery, 
while the ground is such as to permit of approaches by sap only 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the fortress, within a distance 
from the foot of the glacis of about 600 to 800 paces. 

The fortress of Longwy is a bastioned hexagon, with a circum- 
ference of 2,340 metres (2,563 yards), and is provided with well- 
revetted dry ditches. The enceinte is in its essentials laid out 
according .to Vauban's first system, and provided with the outworks, 
ravelins, and caponiers belonging to that system. On the front, 

36S96. I 
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towards the plateau of Cosnes, the front of attack, three lunettes 
on a lower level are thrown out at the foot of the glacis. A large 
homwork covers the north-east front of the fortress, and covers the 
defile of the road there, and the extensive trough-shaped valley of 
the Chiers. 

Longwy, being close to the Belgian and Luxemburg frontiers, 
and remote from the scene of the greater operations of the war, 
had but a secondary Influence x>n, the : course of those operations ; 
and hence only small detachments' passing by came into its 
neighbourhood before the investment and bombardment. Never- 
theless, their appearance^ and the 'Expectation of a bombard- 
ment, induced the conmiandant, Colonel Massaroly, to issue pro- 
clamations' to the inhabitants, who were required to assistm-the 
cdefence of the place or to leave it. In conseqticfnce of this^ many 
rfthem ^crossed over to the neutrAl country of Belgium. 
.::' M^iie tlie PruBsians were employed in the lieges of Montmi^y 
and M($zi^res, they confined themselves to observing' &e pku^ 
'^th small detachments, aiid occasionally opeiraiing^ against the 
francrtirelitrs. These were in constant commiH^bation with the 
fortress, and kept the commandant informed of all the military 
movements that took place in the country round. Acting on 
news thus received, he endeavoured, witi two battaMons^ on the 
tfight of the 26th to 27th December to 'carry off the Pirussiaii 
detachment at TeHancourt, on the road to V^dun, and at-Frenois 
la Montague to the south of it. The.enteirprise was much faeili- 
'tatied by the favourable formation of the ground, and moreover 
the Prussians were actually surprised 5 but, nevertheless, the 
attempt failed entirely, and the French were quickly obliged to 
^all back on the fortress, taking with them a Prussian officer and 
two men. 

The investment of the fortress was rendered very difficult by 
"the immediate neighbourhood of the frontier, especially on the 
north-west, where it\is only" half a mile (2^ English miles) 
distant. The government of Belgium arranged that the fronti^ 
there^ shotdd be closely occupied. The investing detachment, 
consisting of infantry and cavalry of the landwehr, and barely 
sufficient as regarded its strength and composition for the purpose, 
was at first under the command of Major the Count von Sohmettau; 
but, by degreeis, the whole of the troops told off for the siege 
arrived, under the command of Colonel von Cosel^ for the observa- 
tion of the foriaress, and then Colonel' von Bhrensky, chief of the 
general staff of the Xlllth army corps, took the chief command. 
He fixed his head-quarters at first in Longuyon, and subsequently 
in Cons la Grandeville. 

The siege corps had a total strength of-r- 

11 battalions of infantry, namely, the landwehr battalions 
of Koslin, (jlatz, Miinster, Gppeln, Neutomysl, Sohrimm, 
Gstrowo, Eawicz, Anclam, and Schievelbein; 
2 squadrons of cavalry ; 

2 reserve field-batteries of the 11th Hessian regiment of 
artillery; 
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7^ companies of the gamflon artillery of the guard and of 
the 4th, 7th, and 8th regimtets of gamson artillery; 
4^ companies of garrison pioneers (engineers) Of the 1st, 
Ilnd, Ulrd, and IXth aimy corps. 

Major Wolf acted as comiiiander of the siege artilletfr, and the 
direction of the engineering works was entrusted to Cdlotiel Schott, 
of the engineer staff. 

The energetic commandant of the fortress, Colonel Massaroly, 
a Corsican by birth, mpeded the advance of the siege corps. to its 
positifm before, the fortress as much as he could. . Matijr. engage- 
ments of Reconnoitring parties and of the out|x>8ts accordingly, 
took plaqs, and the positions taken up had generally to he 
aeoured by field fortifioations, barricades, and similar means 
against further attacks of the French. Thus encounters took 
place at Herserange, only half a mile (2^ EngUsh miles) &on^ 
liongwy, in a wooded, deep, broken country on the side of the 
valley of. the Chiers, and at the railway station, on the south of tb^ 
fortr^s^ as well as at other places, generally with the object of 
iifipeding the works and dispositions of the Prussians. 

By this activity the vigilant garrison obviously i^t many^ 
difficulties in. the way of the execution of the necessary technical 
reconnatssances by the artillery and engineers, and delayed those 
optfratibns» which were, moreover^ not particularly easy to perform 
on account df the broken character of the ground. Nevertheless, 
theyliad'tote undertaken in order, to decide upon the front of 
attack. -Xhe decision, on this point, was to attack the fronts V. 
and yi.) and eventually to force a way into bastion VL, which was. 
douveiiiently situated for the final .operations of the attack. This 
choice was made having regard not merely to the fortifications, 
but Idso to the advantages ab9vei mentioned of the ground in that 
quarter, and especially to the fact that the right wing of the 
^orks of attack would thus rest in security on the steep slopes of 
the vaUey of the Chiers. 

, rJhe. transport of. the siege park for the artillery, and of the 
tnateorials and intrenching t^ls for the construction of. the bait 
teries axid trenches,, and of the special equipment necessary for 
the attack, was troublesome and tedious, owing to the situation 
of Longwy off the main road. It was necessary first of all to re- 
construct the railway from Longuyon to Cons la Q-randeville, a 
mile (4§ ,£nglish miles) to the south of the fortress, where it was 
intended to establish . the principal siege park. This was done 
satisfitctorily and quickly by the pioneers (engineers). The arrange- 
ment mentioned was the most advantageous for the park, on account 
of the bj^eA ground, ihere in front of the fortress, but the arming 
of the batteries with the guns and the conveyance of the ammuni- 
. tion to them were matters of extraordinary difficulty. Bad, steep 
roads, the ground made slippery by/frost, and a .&11 of snow, all 
oontributed to this difficulty. For the execution of the works of 
the engineers there were two depots of tools established, one at 
Villers la Montague, and one behind Villers la Chdvre. 

12 
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The si^e park was oomprised of 

17 24.pouBder8 1 ^ . ^^ 
33 1 2-pounder8 J ' 

4 27-centim6tre mortars 1 
14 22-oentimetre mortars |> French ordnance 
12 15-centimetre mortars J 
6 mitrailleurs ; 

Total 86 pieces of ordnance besides field guns. 

The artillery was brought from the stores of several fortresses, 
among others from Thionville, Metz, and Montmedy. At the same 
time, a part of the materials for the batteries was supplied from 
those places, whilst the remainder had to be prepared in the 
well-wooded coimtry round, and brought up thence with great 
difficulty* 

The batteries were commenced without waiting for the arrival 
of the last guns, which were delayed on account of the small use 
that could be made of the railway. Besides which there could be 
no doubt that under the existing circumstances the batteries would 
be but slowly built, both on account of the difficult character of 
the soil, and of the activity displayed by the enemy. In no case 
would it be possible to build the batteries in a single night, as was 
done elsewhere. Before the batteries could be commenced, other 
technical works had to be executed. Among these the most im- 
portant were, the making of a road over the Mont des Chats, and 
the laying of lines of telegraph from Longuyon to the head-quarters 
and to Villers la Montague. It was considered necessary also to 
destroy the railway to Luxembourg, by tearing up the rails and 
blowing up a bridge. 

By the 16th January, it became practicable to proceed with the 
batteries, and their construction was completed in three nights, 
except some that were finished subsequentlyv A peculiar mode of 
construction was adopted to obtain more cover and to reduce the 
chance of discovery, and this consisted in making the parapets at 
the flanks with gentle slopes which could scarcely be noticed 
at a distance. The batteries were constructed, in the following 
order : — 

Battery No. 1. Enfiladiug and dismounting battery, 3 24- 
pounders, against fronts VI., V., IV. 

Battery No. 2. Enfilading and dismounting battery, 3 24- 
pounders, against fronts V., IV., III. 

Battery No. 3. Dismounting and ricochet battery, 4 24- 
poimders, against bastion V. 

Battery No. 4. Dismounting and ricochet battery, 4 12- 
poimders, against ravelins VI., V. 

Battery No. 5. Dismounting and ricochet battery, 4 12- 
pounders, against bastion VI. 

Battery No. 6. Dismounting battery, 4 12-pounders, against 
bastion IV. 

Battery No. 7. Dismounting and ricochet battery, 4 12- 
pounders, against bastions V. and Vt. 
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Battery No. 8* Dismounting and ricochet battery, 4 24- 
pounders, against ravelins V. and VI. 

Emplacement No. 1. 2 mitraiUeurs f "^^ *°y ^'^^, JVf* 

Emplacement No. 2. 2 mitrailleurs 1 I?'^*'* ^ attempted by 
^ I the garrison. 

The batteries were situated at a distance of about 2,000 to 
2,400 paces, and from their general arrangement it appears that 
the design of the attack was to exhaust thoroughly the fronts 
selected before the final operations of the siege, and also in the 
iirst instance to disable as far as possible the artillery defence of 
the collateral works. 

In order to keep the garrison in ignorance as long as possible 
of what was done by the attack, and also to push on as far as 
possible the construction of the batteries undisturbed by the enemy, 
which was very difficult, the fortress was shelled from several 
points on the ground around it. For this purpose the field 
batteries present with the siege corps on the 16th to 19th January 
took up positions well covered by the ground opposite the fortress 
and threw rapidly several rounds of shell into it, with a view of re- 
tiring again €ts quickly as they had come up. This bombardment with 
field guns was not without effect. The shells burst here and there 
in the town, spread alarm and dismay among the inhabitants, and 
kept the garrison under arms till they were weaiy. No important 
fires were caused, but the roof of the prison and the church towers 
were pierced by shell. To obtain a secure footing as near as 
possible to the fortress, on the following night the farm Pulventeux, 
about 1,000 paces to the south of the place, was prepared 
for defence; rifle-trenches were pushed up to the slope there, 
and were also constructed on some heights of the same kind on 
both sides of the road leading to Verdun. On the evening of the 
18th January the china factory on the west of the lower town and 
the railway station were occupied by the besiegers. 

On the 19th January, about 8 o'clock in the morning, battery 
No. 1 opened fire with siege guns ; the artillery of the garrison, 
as soon as they became aware of the state of affairs, set to work to 
increase the armaments of their works, and answered the fire with 
composure. They directed their attention chiefly to battery No. 1, 
dismounted several guns, and wounded and killed some men. 

On the 20th January, with the assistance of battery No. 2, 
the artillery of the defenders was towards evening reduced to 
silence, and the works demolished to such an extent that the enemy 
could not renew his fire during the night. A heavy fog prevented 
the contest of the artillery from being fully developed, and caused 
a long pause on both sides in the delivery of the fire. On the 
night of the 1 9th to 20th of January, the bridge over the river 
situated in the lower town was blown up to prevent its being used 
by the enemy for sorties. Also on the left wing of the attack, 
which contained by fiEur the greater number of batteries, a contest 
of artillery had taken plswe with like vigour on both sides. 
The besiegers had carried out the plan of attack with precision, 
and had quickly produced a great effect on the front assailed. They 
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did not delay to improve the advantage gained by the conBthiction 
of a parallel by the '^common sap."^ This was accordingly 
done on the night of the 21st to 22nd Januaiy, at a distance 
of 1,000 paces from the fortress, and nearly as far in front of 
the batteries. The heavy frost, however, impeded this work, bo 
that it was not possible on the first night to complete it to the 
prescribed profile of 4^ feet wide at the top and 3 feet at the 
bottom, with a depth of 4 feet. It was necessary to make renewed 
and continued exertions on the following day, and on the night of 
the 22nd to 23rd January, in order to execute and coniplete 
the parallel so as to be at all fit for its purpose, and to obtain a 
8u£Eiciently strong parapet. 

On the 22nd January, at 8 a.m., the artillery fight was re- 
newed, the garrison and their artillery having remained quiet all 
the night, and having done nothing to int^ritpt the construction 
6f the parallel. Batteries No. 7 and No. 8- opened fire! The results 
produced by the Prussian artillery were on the whole satiBfiEtctory; 
It should, however, be mentioned that the enemy fired for the 
most part only against battery No. 2, and towards the aftextioon 
their defence became slack. In the evening battery No. 9 was 
conipleted in the parallel opposite bastion Y., and at once armed 
with four 22-centimetre (8*66-inch) mortars, in order to fire lipoxi 
the enemy's workmen and other troops there. During the execution 
of these batteries the garrison made a sortie and brought on a mus* 
ketry fight with the Prussian outposts, and thus interrupted the 
progress of the work for Several hours. 

Ja/nua/ry 23.*— Continuance of the fire on both sides. There 
remained no doubt but that batteries Nos. 1 and "2 annoyed 
the: enemy excessively, for to-day again he was much occupied 
with them, and opened fire upon them with Bome pieces of artillery 
hewly brought into position, particularly from some heavy mortal 
Otherwise he kept pretty quiet ; for the duty on the ramparts, Whicli 
were terribly injured by shell, began to be difficult. The consfruc- 
tion of mortar battery No. 10 for four 22-centimetre (8'66-incb) 
mortars, and of mortar battery No. 11 for four 27-centimetre 
(10*64-inch) moortars, was commenced, and it was intended on the 
ensuing night to make emplacements Nos. I. and II. for mitrailleurs 
on the flanks of the parallel,, so as to have these pieces near at 
hand in case of sorties against the trenches. At 8 o'clock in the 
evening fire broke out in the fortress. Although the flames were 
made the object of the fire of several batteries of the attack, yet 
the garrison managed to put them out during the night. 

Jcmua/ry 24. — In the previous night battery No. 9 was made 
ready to fire, and about 8 a.m. the bombardment of the fortress 
was renewed as usual. The enemy replied with far less vigour thian 
before. Eire again broke out in the fortress, and became at last so 
extensive that it could not be put out. The two mortar batteries 
Nos. 9 and 10, begun the day before, were made ready to fire. Their 
construction was excessively difficult, for they had to be inade 

♦ See Note, p. 46. 
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in hard, frozen ground coYered with wood and intersected by 
roots. 

As the attacked bastion, No. VI., was to be surrounded by the 
parallel, the trench had to be extended on the following nigh^ apd 
so laid out that its right flank should pass round the bastion, and 
should be only 600 paces from it. 

The preparations for carrying on this work by night were in 
hand, when a flag of truce from the fortress appeared at the out- 
posts, to enter into negotiations for its surrender. These were 
concluded in the early hours of the morning of the 25th January. 
200 garrison guns, of which many were much damaged, a quantity 
of other military stores, and nearly 4,000 prisoners fell into the 
ihands of the besiegers. Among the guns captured were several 
rifled 24-pounders of the newest construction and of great range, 
jwhich had beei^ supplied to the armament of Longwy in conse- 
quence of the* Luxemburg affair in 3867, by special orders of 
^Marshal Niel, then War Minister. 

In connection with this siege, it may be mentioned that in' 1792 
I^ongwj was surrendered to the Fi:ussians, but was soon evacuated 
again. In 1814 it was not invested, but in 1815 it was blockaded 
by Jprussian troops under the Prince of Hesse-Homburg. They 
wer^ then forced,^y repeated attacks from ThionviHe, to retifeat, 
•but returned with reinforcements, commenced a regular siege, and 
after completing, the second parallel on the 18th September,, com- 
peU^d the fortress to capitulate. 
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m£zi£:res. 

m 

(PLATB XVIl). 

M£ziiRES is one of the most important places in the north- 
east of France, and the point of junction of four railways, those 
coming from Givet and Gharlemont, Hirson and Laon, Bethel and 
Bheims, and from Sedan and Metz, and also the place where all 
the communications by water and by land i^n that district meet. 

The town of M^zi^res, containing 5,600 inhabitants, and with 
spacious barracks, lies on the right bank of the Meuse, which after 
making a long detour, returns and washes the place on the north 
side. On the north and south respectively are the suburbs, 
d' Arches and de Pierre. The fortress proper, which surrounds 
the town, forms a long quadrangle, about 1,000 paces (823 
yards) long and 350 paces broad, of which the north and 
south sides, being protected by the Meuse, consist merely of 
an escarp wall, flanked by roimd bastions, towers, and similar 
large projections. The works of the town on the shorter sides 
form a very complicated system of fortifications, with a number 
of greater and lesser lines of defence, which are only of interest 
for the engineer, and probably cannot be considered of any value 
for a siege in the present day. 

The west front is defended by twp bastions, with orillons and 
with broken curtains. It is further strengthened by a ravelin and 
two counter-guards in front of the bastions, with a great hornwork 
between them. These counter-guards, as well as the hornwork, 
have large traverses, and are in part provided with block-houses. 
Outside this fortress lies the suburb of St. Julien. The citadel, with 
its high profiles, proof against assault, at the foot of the heights 
of Bertaucourt, protects the east front. It has four whole and two 
half bastions, and is strengthened towards the country, as well as 
to the soutb, by a double line of fortifications. On the groimd in 
front of it, half way up the slope of the hill of Bertaucourt, which 
completely commands the fortress, a fliche has been thrust out 
with a communication covered on both sides. The small suburb 
d' Arches on the side of Charleville is enclosed by a hornwork, 
the larger one De Pierre by bastioned lines with ravelins. Both 
are provided with suitable ravelins, and are thus formidable 
bridgeheads for the massive bridges over the Meuse. The northern 
one of these has 26 arches. A quarter of an hour's walk from 
the suburb d' Arches lies Charleville, which is regularly built, and 
was formerly fortified. It contains barracks and military estab- 
lishments belonging to M^zi^res, among which should be men- 
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tioned an important small arms factory. To the eastward, on the 
plateau on tha right bank of the Mouse, a work had been recently 
constructed. In M^ziftres there is an engineer school, established 
a long time ago, from whence in its time have proceeded improve- 
ments in the French system of fortification. Many years ago it 
was of great reputation. The place was well provisioned, amply 
provided with guns and ammunition, and, as the most northern 
fortress on the Meuse, was by a decree of the Emperor put into a 
state of siege at the first outbreak of the war. The open town of 
Charleville was partly barricaded, and on the north was protected 
by several small field works. 

The course of the events of the war brought Mezi^res unex- 
pectedly into immediate contact with the enemy, as it lay in the line 
of operations of the army of Marshal MacMahon,which, at the end of 
August, in attempting to relieve Metz, found itself, by the exten- 
sion of the German armies, forced into the small space between the 
line Sedan-M^zi^res and the Belgian frontier. In consequence, 
M^zi^res served as the point d'appui of the right wing of the 
French position. When the army of MacMahon advanced, a part of 
that force was sent from Chalons to Sedan by theBheims-Mezi^res 
railway, while Vinoy'a corps followed in reserve, and hardly com- 
plete in its organisation, being formed of gardes mobiles and 
depot battalions, only reached Mezi^res on the 31st August. Here 
General Vinoy foimd his commimication with MacMahon already 
broken, and he consequently, with the consent of the war minister, 
began to retreat on Paris. During the battle of Sedan, the Eoyal 
Wiirtemberg division was charged to take up a position at Bertau- 
court, opposite M&i^res, and to observe the place. Accordingly, 
at break of day on the 1st September, a pontoon bridge was 
thrown over at Nouvion, and was crossed by part of the division, 
in order that they might at the same time take up a position in 
readiness for the battle in the neighbourhood of Donchery, while 
the 1st jager battalion remained on the bridge and furnished 
patrols opposite M^zi^res. In the afternoon the French came out 
of M&i^res towards Nouvion with two battalions, two squadrons, 
and four or six guns, and were subsequently driven back through 
Ayvelles into the fortress, after a short engagement of mus- 
ketry and artillery by the 8th regiment, a squadron of dragoons, 
and the 7th field battery, who had fallen back from the main 
body of the division to the position of the bridge. Two com- 
panies of jagers, and a squadron, co-operated with these movements 
on the right bank of the Meuse. The detachment bivouacked 
on the night of the 1st to 2nd September, at Ayvelles. 

On the 2nd September two squadrons of the 6th Prussian 
cuirassiers, under the command of Captain the Count Monts, 
were sent forward to reconnoitre opposite M^zi^res, and that 
oflBcer on this occasion treated with the commandant. Count 
Monts, and also on the following day First Lieutenant the Baron 
von Beitzenstein, were fired at in returning from the fortress. 

After the battle of Sedan there was a kind of armistice for 
M^ziSres, whilst the fortress, at the instance of the Commander- 
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in-Cbief of the French, Greneval Goimt y<Hi Wmi^m% supplied 
ptoyiai<ma from its stores for the Frenoh ifNciiMiera, 9m f^vfjoia^^ 
had to be given for these proyisions to be fotwarded by. the* rail- 
way to the neighbourhood of Donohery. Subsequently,, railway 
trains ^th wounded, who were sent through Belgium, were allow^ 
to pass unimpeded through the rayon of the fortress, and fox this 
reason, apparently in recompense, the Germans abstained for the 
time from further hostile measures against the place. 

The country round M^zi^res is cut up by hills, valleys, and 
woods, and is much built over, and, being conveniently near ihe 
French frontier, was frequently the scene of the operations of 
bands of firancs-tireurs, supported directly, or indirectly, by the 
fortress. They fired at railway trains carrying the wounded, 
and at the end of October they surprised a Prussian provision 
train, and also a patrol of thirty cuirassiers recoimoitring 
at Ollcy, of whom they seem to have killed the greater number;. 
These circumstances made it difficult to operate against ih$ 
fortress, as was now necessary. On the advance of the 1st array 
from Metz to the west of France, the 1st infantry division was s^ 
forward, at the beginning of November, towards Mezi^res. to 
cover the right flank, and towards the end of that month it w^ 
Relieved by the force under General Schuler von Sendee (tjie line 
brig&de of the division previously commanded by General van 
Kununer. A strict blockade of the fortress was not then coxv- 
templated, but detachments of the foitce mentioned had frequent 
encounters with the.franc-tixeurs. A band of the latter was sur- 
rounded in the neighbourhood of Fagnon, a mile (4| English miles) 
south-west of M&si^res. The commandant of the fortress, Col(mel 
Yemet, caused a sortie to be made against them On the 14th 
November, but these troops were driven back into the plaoe. 
Atiother band of franc^tireurs had been driven back in a north- 
westerly direction from the fortress towards Bocroy, and had made 
choice of the village of Harcy for their abode. The Prussians 
reached them there, and dispersed them. 

Subsequently the force above mentioned marched away to the 
westward. After the capture of Montmedy, the bombardment 
of MgziStes followed in due course. Part of the 14th division 
took up a position against it, and in doing so engaged the frano- 
tireurs on the 22nd December at Nouzon,,a mile (4f English miles) 
north of M&i^res, and at Eigmogne. After completely investing 
the fortress, arid having incessant small fights with the franc- 
tireurs roaming about on tiie north of it, the preparations for 
bombarding the place were commenced. 

The siege corps was under the command of Lietitenant-Q^neral 
von Kamecke up to the 26th December on which day he l^as 
ordered away to take over the supreme direction of the engineer 
operations in the attack on Paris. He was accordingly replaced 
before M&i6res by Major-General von Woyna II., commanding 
tiie 28th brigade of infantry. This officer completed the artillery 
arrangements for the attack, so fkr as to place the field batteries 
m covered emplacements on the north and west, so as to fire upofi 
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Gha^irleviUe OGeording ho the pirecon^eived design. Head-quarters 
were in Boulzicourt^ a mile (4f English miles) south of M^zidres, 
on the right bank of the Meuse. The artillery consisted of IB 
companies of garrison artillery of the East Prussian, Brandenberg, 
Lower Silesian, Rhenish, Hanoverian, and Hessian regiments of 
artillery, with a siege p%rk composed of 26 long 24-poundeni, II 
short 24-pounders, 32 12-pounders, 4 rifled 21-centimetre 
mortars, 7 heavy and 3 light French mortars, and 6 field .bat- 
teries, of which three were heavy and two light. Besides these 
there were before the fortress 4 companies of garrison pioneers 
(engineers) of the I^t, Ilnd, IVth, and Vllth army corps, the 2nd 
and 8rd companies of field pioneers (engineers) of the 7th West- 
phalian pioneer battalion, 2 pontoon columns of the 1st and Vllth 
army corps, and the column of intrenching tools of the Yllth 
army corps. 

' Oolonel Meissner commanded the si^e artill^y. Colonel 
Biedel the engineers. The. principal park of artille:^ and the 
laboratory were three quarters of a mile (3^ English miles) south 
of the fortress at the Pouderie Imp^riale, betw'een the railway 
and the high road to Boulzicourt. Two other small parks were 
established at Lumes, a mile (4f English miles) south«i«ai^ of 
M^^rea, on the right bank of the Meuiie, and at Warn^conrt, a 
mUe and a quarter (6*9 English miles) south-wedt of the fortress 
on the road to Paris. 

iThe peculiar sitdation of the fcnrtress was unfavourable for the 
attaok. It was surrounded by the Meuse on three sides, and thus 
gmne^ eonsiderable defensive strength, especially in time of nfloods,* 
which, at this late period o£ the year were to be expected. 
Close reconnaissances, however, led to the conelusion. that the 
principal . attack sho$ild be directed against the fiont of the 
fortifications of the bridgehead De Pierre, but that, this 'ishould 
be s«q^ported ^imulianeously by batteries on the right bank of the 
Meuse, making partial use of the range of heights there«' The 
siege batteries on this side, fourteen in number, and the five field 
batteries, were, in conformity with this plan, to counter-batter or 
destroy chiefly the fortifications of the bridgehead, and in rear 
of it the lines on its flank, the citadel, and the interior of the 
town of M^ziferes, and to enfilade the two bridges over the Meuse 
that were within range. The open town of Charleville lying be- 
hind would only be shelled in case it took an active part in the 
defence. It was intended up to this time to do no more than 
threaten it with artillery. 

The construction of the batteries was carried out in the period 
from the 24th to the 30th December inclusive. The works were 
but little interfered with by the enemy, and were pushed on by 
day, partly by making use of existing cover. The hard frost 
that had penetrated the ground to a depth of 1^ feet was, how- 
ever, a cause of delay. Bepeated demands made to the com- 
mandant to surrender had not the smallest result. 

On the 31st December at 8 a.h. the bombardment began, and 
the rule was laid down that by day five rounds should be fired 
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per gun per hour, and three rounds per mortar ; while by night 
each gun was to fire one round, and each mortar one round eveiy 
two hours. 

On the Prussian side the battle of artilleiy was waged with 
great composure and with manifest results. The French artillery 
of the garrison replied with 18 to 24 guns, and endeavoured 
during tiie night to strengthen their ramparts, and to bring fresh 
guns into action. 

On New Year's day, 1871, at 11 o'clock in the nioming, the 
white flag was hung out, and a capitulation was ooncloded at 
11 o'clock the same evening. The fortress was occupied by the 
Prussian troops at mid-day on the 2nd January. They took 98 
officers and 2,000 men prisoners, and captured 106 guns, and 
many stores and provisions. 

The bombardment, though it had only lasted twenty-seven 
hours, had however produced a terrible effect, as was shown chiefly 
by the ruins and the heaps of rubbish. To remain on the ramparts 
had become impossible, and in the town fire broke out after five 
roimds, and could not be completely extinguished. In the bom- 
bardment which the Prussians had directed against Mezi^res in 
1815, when the fortress fell for the first time, and after some 
weeks the citadel also, the cathedral had remained uninjured ; but 
on this occasion the altar was struck by a Prussian shell, and was 
completely destroyed. 

Subsequently a rumour was spread that the commandant had 
been induced to surrender by the dread, on account of both the 
town and the fortress, of the explosion of the powder magazine. 
For the honour of the French commandant, we can give no 
credit to this statement. 

With the capture of the fortress a second unbroken line of 
railway was gained, through Metz and Mezidres to Paris, and the 
principal head-quarters of the operations of the firanc-tireurs in 
the Ardennes was taken from them. 
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PARIS. 



(plate XYin.) 

with its 1,850,000 inhabitants, is the centre of the 
(B, the manu&ctures, and the finance of Fiance, and even 
ieee grounds is the capital of the country. Eight rail- 
numerous high roads, water communication of every de- 
Lon, form its means of intercourse with the other chief 
m towns. The circumference of the city is six or seven 
^8, and the total length of its streets a hundred miles (468 
ish miles). 

le Seine, 200 to 300 paces broad, and spanned by 21 bridges, 

les the town into two unequal parts. The fortifications 

dst of the enceinte, which comprises 98 bastions, generally 

spacious, with revetted ditches 35 paces wide, biit without 

[ns. In this rampart there are 47 gates, 14 sally-ports, 10 

ings for railways, 4 for water-communications. The terre- 

I, or military road passing along and within the line of the 

Lons, is paved ; near and in some parts parallel to it nms the cir- 

railway, which connects the railway stations with one another, 

was of great use for the armament and defence of the fortress. 

Bound this inner line of works, at a distance of 2,500 to 3,500 

^es, runs the outer line, the circumference of which amoimts to 

leagues. It consists of a circle of 15 detached forts, whose 

:;ance apart is on the average 3,500 paces ; they cover by their 

a space about 18 leagues round. The north and north-east 

mts are the strongest. 

The north front commences with St. Denis, the key of the outer 
le, around which are the forts De la Briche, Double Coiuronne 
if ord, and De I'Est ; these three works are connected by a wall 
^d ditch, and are moreover specially strengthened by an inundation, 
mtrolled by sluices on the swift-running stream of Eouillon, and 
rhich again is covered by the redoubt of Stains. Bail way and road 
ibankments^ lines of canals, many villages built solidly and easily 
lapted for defence, wooded heights, and the inundation above 
mentioned, which may be positively relied upon, give to this tract 
ground great capabilities of defence. South of the railway lead- 
ig to Soissons, and east of the canal of St. Denis, lies Fort d'Auber- 
rilliers. The parts of the canal firom St. Denis and Ourcq lying 
^in rear of this fort are provided with parapets and small flanking 
earthworks. 

South of the canal of Ourcq and the road to Metz, on the 
heights of Belleville and Pantin, lies the important fort of Bomain- 
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ville, which is connected with the canal by lines en cr^maill^re 
along the slope of the hill* The crest of the plateau of Bomain- 
ville is crowned by the three forts Noisy, Bosny, and Nogent, in the 
intervals between which the redoubts Noisy, Montreuil, Boissiere, 
and Fontenay, are judiciously placed. 

At this point terminates a section of the defences formed by 
the Mame, a river of the width of 100 paces, and this section is 
in addition protected at the south^st angle by a line of fortifica- 
tions 2,800 paces long; the redoubts De 1a Gravelle and De 
la Faisanderie, placed on(it&>'flaKdt^'' impart to it considerable 
powers of resistance. The well-known fortified castle of Vin- 
cetuies serves as a keep: to.this work, and' as 'mcroupded by a. park 
of. the same name ;' there is also here Hbe gr^t axeeosl and the 
artillery practice ground; which [extends to the Man^. Fort 
Qiarenton, in the .angle formed by the iBifonie and the S&ine, fpxma 
the southeam termination of the defencea of theHorth-^dast front* . 

The southern fioont of the outer line pf defences. coimxienc^s on 
the left bank of the Seine, opposite Fbrt CSxarenton, with Fort 
Ivry, and thence is continued on a hilly, wooded platisau^' inter- 
sected by raviaies, by forts Ble^tr^, Montrouge; VaXLvrei^j tod Issy, 
the last commanding the Seine; in froiit of. the. laat: three H^ the 
blights of Bagneui, Clamlart, Meudon, and ChatiUon;' which be- 
came <>f such importance during the !si6ge. The. forts eonfunand 
the railways to Sceatix and to Versailles.: . . 
" The west front is bounded by the Seine and /.the Bois de Bou-^ 
lognl^, and is defended by the fortress of Mont Valerian, which 
sttodcl at a height of 415 feet above the river. This ^(frk is at< 
distietnces of l| miles (7 English miles) aod I mile,(4f iBnglish 
miles) resf^ectively fibm the forta on dtiaer side, nam^y^ St., 
Detus and Fort d'Issy. The course of the Seine firom fFoct Issy 
to the fortifications of St. Denis confers upon, this portion, of the 
city of Paris great defensive strength. • •. 

As the forts were built almost all at the same time, they 
have on. the whole been, treated .almost alike as xegardB tJkei]}. 
defensive details ; they have a bastioned jbeace, revetted clitches^ 
similar arrangements of the communications within and with- 
out-, and ramparts of almost the. same very substantial, profile* 
They are all rendered quite proof against assault, and funiished 
.with the requisite powder maga^nes. Bombrproof cover for the 
garrisons is provided partly in casemates under the ramparts, in 
the curtains and flanks, and partly in keeps and barracks apart ; 
where necessary, cavaliers* are added tov obtain a better view 
of the ground in frcmt. There are no ravelins; for this reason 
the mora important fort^ have horuworks . in front of them, 
for the greater security of the front of attack. The interior space 
and extent of the .forts v&ry according to the importance of the 
work they are designed to perfortd, and tiie size of the garrisons 
allotted to them ; the largest is- the fortress of . Mont Yal^rien, 
which has a base of some 500 paces, and the least has a base 
of about 900. Some of the prominektt ;foatures of the forti- 
fications of Paris,, with referenee^to their general arrangement and 
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to the varioQB points of attack^ aie mentioned further on in their 
proper places. 

Excitement and agitation spread through Paris on tiie re* 
ceipt of the news of the retreat of the French artnies, which 
l)ecam6 necessary after the engagements at Spicheren, Weissem* 
bourg, Worth. The order was given to call out the national 
guard and the garde mobile. In the former were placed all 
citizens between 30 and 40 years >of age, and in the latter 
those under 30. The populace, of Paris showed ^!tgns of a jdi^h 
positioh to revolt. The' issue of bank notes rote to a iotal 
of 2,400 million firaneij. The governor, G-eneral Baraguay 
d'HiUiers, declared the town in a state of siege, in order that 
he might be aided by the rigour of martial law in putting 
the fortress in a state of defence. This entailed serious inter- 
ference with the daily avocations of the citizens, but was recog* 
nised as necessary, as no preparations had been made during 
the long peace, either in the place itself or in the detached 
forts. Attention was first bestowed upon the safety of the town 
itsell There was indeed a revetted enceinte with a ditch in 
idxistence, but the protection of the gates aiid entrances of the 
openings for railways and canals had itk great part to be i»rovided 
for. The ditches were, for the sake of the traffic of the city, 
crossed in some places by l»idges, in others by embankmaits* 
These (Communications, as well as in some places the profile 
of the ditch, required radical reconstruction to put them in a 
secure state >of defence. The gateways were reduced to the smallest 
number the traffic would allow, the drawbridges were bung and 
mad^ passable, the number of railway openings was reduced as 
far as practicable, and they were covered bytraverses^ Barricades 
were prepared, as far as the traffic permitted, in the avenues De la 
Grande 'Artn^e, Du Boule, and other places, and openings that 
could be closed were left for the passage of the traffic. The 
o]>enings of the underground canals and aqueducts at Asni6res and 
and at the Aqueduct a'Huys were covered with gratings or closed, 
and dams were prepared at suitable points on the Seine, as well as 
at the Viaduct d'Auteuil and at the Port Napoleon, in order to 
supply the ditches' c^ the fortifications with water. Earthworks, 
constructed for the purpose, protected these dams from destruc- 
tion by distant artillery fire. On the west, north, and east fronts 
ten bomb-proof powder magazines were formed with walls six feet 
thick, with coverings of strong timbers, and completely covered 
up with earth. At the same time that this was done the spaces 
around the fortresses were cleared, a measure which, in spite of the 
strict law on the subject existing in France, was necessary, and 
wa6 remorselessly executed. Buildings and hedges were demolished, 
and ditches, banks, &c., affi)rding cover to the enemy, were so 
sloped off as to be grazed by the line of fire firom the ramparts. 
Where necessarv, the entrances into the fortifications were protected 
by earthworks thrown up in front against the fixe of the enemy, 
so as to render them more thoroughly defensible. The communi- 
cations from the fortress were made impassable for a long distance. 
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by tearing up the causeways, by destroying bridges, and erect- 
ing barricades. A part of the iron-phited gunboats, armed 
each with one heavy gun, originally intended for the Bhine, 
was allotted to the defence of Paris and for operations on the 
Seine ; they were commanded by naval officers, and manned by 
marines, and special districts and stations, well protected, were 
assigned to them* Thus some were in the upper Seine under the 
fire of forts Ivry and Charenton ; otiiers, between Meudon, Sevres, 
and the island of Bellevue, at St. Cloud and Suresnes ; and others 
on the lower Seine, under the guns of the defences of St. Denis. 

The manoeuvring of the gunboats was much interfered 
with, in spite of their small draught, by the shallowness of the 
water, and subsequently by the breaking up of the ice on the Seine. 
Excepting steamboats of some use in the defence, all the boats 
available for ferrying purposes were sunk in the Seine or the Mame. 

The inundation of the east front of the defences of St. Denis 
was forthwith carried out, because it was always believed in Paris 
that an enemy would only have to choose between the front of St. 
Denis-Pantin and the front Bomainville-Charenton. French military 
writers disputed only on this point, whether the one or the other 
was the key of Paris : no thought was bestowed on any other front 
of attack but these two. Great importance was attached to 
strengthening the ground in front, the sole point in dispute 
among French military vnriters; let us accordingly conmience 
our description on the south. In front of the line of defence 
in that part, between Fort d'Issy and Fort BicStre, there runs 
a range of woody heights, over which are scattered villages, 
parks, and country houses. As the defences were designed in 1840, 
these heights were beyond the range of the guns of the period, and 
this was the reason that they were not considered. Since the in- 
troduction of long-range rifled ordnance, however, detached ele- 
vated spots, which look into the forts and hollows, have become 
dangerous. At the same time, therefore, that the place was put 
into a state of defence, as above-mentioned, the erection of de- 
tached works was undertaken, of which we name only the most 
important :— 

1. A group of field-works on the ground in advance and to the 
west and south of Mont Valerien, namely, the Miihlen and Wolfs- 
gruben redoubts, and the lunette of Suresnes. 

2. A work at Montretout, immediately above the railway 
station of St. Cloud. 

3. A work between forts Issy and Vanvres. 

4. A redoubt by the side of the porcelain manufactory at 
Sevres, afterwards called the Kronprinzen-Schanze. 

5. A work to the southward of Sevres, afterwards called the 
Jagerschanze. 

6. A redoubt in the park of Meudon. 

7. A work at Notre Dame de Clamart. 

8. A work at Moulin de la Tour, afterwards called the Baiem- 
schanze. 

The last two entrenchments were situated upon spots com- 
manding forts Issy, Vanvres, and Montrouge. The ramparts of 
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these forts were raised about 2 metres to prevent the enemy seeing 
into them. 

9. A smaller work at the hamlet L'Hay for the defence of the 
ground in front of Villejuif and the Fontainebleau road. 

10. Tho works of Chatillon and Qamart, and of Villejuif, with 
a defensible communication to Fort BicStre. 

11. A work 1,000 paces to the west of Villejuif, and south- 
west of Fort BicStre; this was originally open at the gorge 

. and was afterwards converted into a redoubt. The technical 
execution and arrangement of this work was praised as being 
a model, and we give, therefore, some details of its construction. 
The entrenchment was traced as a five-sided redoubt, with a ditch 
and parapet of a strong profile, and with a bastioned gorge. The 
casemates for the accommodation of the soldiers were placed 
under the ramparts, and constructed of wood, and their roofs were 
formed of railway iron. All the ramparts were arranged for 
artillery defence, and they had numerous hollow traverses, 
which served for cover for various purposes. The ditch was 
flanked partly by caponiers built of timber, partly by a loopholed 
wall, which ran along the foot of the counterscarp and likewise 
served as a palisading. 

12. A terraced work in tiers at Gachan for eight guns to fire 
upon the valley of Bi^vre. 

13. The defences of Vitry, with a communication attached 
leading to Villejuif, and communications to the rear to Fort Ivry, 
and as far as the Seine. 

14. Works of defence at Bercy, where the Seine passes into 
the fortress, and at Point du Jour, where it passes out of the for- 
tifications. 

15. Works to strengthen the position in front of Fort Vin- 
cennes, and the advanced position on the Mame peninsula. 

1 6. Defences of Mont Avron, consisting of batteries, rows of 
musketry trenches, and arrangements for the defence of the net- 
work of buildings ; the object was to take in flank the position of 
the blockading force on the east. 

17. The defences^ of the position of La Coumeuve, Le Bourget, 
and Drancy, where the roads had been made defensible : the places 
named had been fortified, and an independent earthwork had been 
constructed to serve as a keep to the whole. 

18. A redoubt at Pierrefitte, northward from St. Denis, to fire 
upon the roads to Calais and Amiens and the railway to Creil. 

19. A redoubt at Colombes, to command the peninsula of 
the Seine at that place. 

20. An entrenchment between Billancourt and the Seine, for 
the defence of the passage of the river there in case it should be 
attempted. 

21. Barricades in Billancourt, and the reconstiiiction of a 
covered trench to Fort Issy, in connection with which it was neces- 
sary to establish a means of communication over the Seine ; a similar 
means of communication existed from Fort Gharenton over the 
Mame to the Champ des Manoeuvres. 

86996. K 
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A great number of batteries were also constructed and secured by 
special means, such as musketry trenches and defensible communi- 
cations, of which here only the principal ones will be enumerated. 

22. Batteries at St. Quen, westward of Courbevoye, for the 
defence of the Nanterre peninsula ; these were intended, in canjimc- 
tion with the work at Golombes, to fill up the great gap in the de- 
fences between the fortifications of Mont Val^rien and St. Denis. 

23. Batteries on the heights of Argenteuil. 

24. Batteries on the flank of Villejuif, and at the mill of 
Saquet. 

25. Batteries on the Mame peninsula, which in conjunoti(»i 
with forts Gharenton and Nogent fired over the ground round 
Champigny and ChampignoUes. 

26. Batteries at Drancy and Coumeuve ; these were to fire over 
the flat ground in front on both sides of the road to Lille. 

The greater part of the works mentioned were executed during, 
or at the end of the defence, according as it became practicable 
at various periods to complete the circle of the French fortifica- 
tions ; for there was no other opportunity of producing much real 
effect on the defence. 

Much astonishment was occasioned by the abandonment of the 
defence of Fort Vincennes from the very beginning ; as the reason 
for this remarkable course, the imsatisfactory structural condition 
of the buildings there for defensive purposes was assigned^ and 
elso the necessity for retaining the work in use as a prison. 

The ground in front of Paris is extraordinarily favourable- in 
general for the construction of fortifications, and was taken- advan- 
tage of for defensive works of every description : for musketry 
trenches — sometimes in a simple form, sometimes in successive 
tiers — ^for defensive communications between the several points 
important for the defence, for the conversion into defensible posts 
of walls and enclosures, of which a detailed list would here oc- 
cupy us too long. The French understood thoroughly how to bring 
such works into connection both with the older and with the more 
recently constructed systems of defences, and thereby to prepare to 
•the best advantage the defensible positions on the ground in front 
for a step-by-step defence, and for an astonishing increase in 
the number of guns in position. The gangs of men employed in 
the execution of these works could not be engineer-soldiers ; men 
of the civil population of suitable trades were employed for this 
purpose, and no arms were given them, since, as is well-known, 
there were none to spare, especially at the be^nning of the siege. 

Abundant and extensive use was made of obstacles for prevent- 
ing the approach of the enemy, such as abattis, trous-deJoup, 
wire fences, land and water torpedoes, &c., in every place where 
they could be applied, in front of all trenches, batteries, and 
minor defences. A peculiar description of ground torpedoes was 
discovered in the captured forts ; they were exploded by friction, 
caused by the pressure of the foot driving in a hammer ; they 
must have been intended for use against columns of assault^ and 
for the defence of the breach. 
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It is not to be denied that General Trochu — whose head-quarters 
were at the hotel of the President of the Council — arranged for the 
construction of the defences and for the other dierpositions for the 
defence with great ability and energy. His Chief of the Staff was 
General Schmidt, with G-eneral Foy as an asristant. General 
Trochu is the more deserving of credit for this, since he must have 
been actively and usefully employed on a multitude of internal ar- 
rangements, which equally demanded prudence and thought. The 
measure, not recognised by international law, for the ruthless 
banishment of all Germans settled in Paris or in France emanated 
from him. He ordered the removal of the boards of railway 
directors, and other civil authorities unnecessary in a siege, as well 
as the transfer of the art treasures in the museum of the Louvre 
to provincial towns. The seat of government had been pre- 
viously moved to - Tours. All who could not show that they had 
means of existence, or who disturbed the public order, or who in 
any way endangered the safety of persons and property, were com- 
pelled to leave Paris. General Trochu instituted a committee of 
defence, which consisted, with himself as chairman, of Marshal 
Vaillant, Admiral Eignaultde Genoully, JerSme David, the Minister 
of Public Works, and the Generals of Divisions, Chabaud la Tour, 
Giiiod, D'Autemarre, D'Erville, and Soumaine. The plan of de- 
fence, which the governor intended to follow in case of a siege, 
was in the main as follows : — 

Fi/rst Gi/role of Defence. — ^Marshal Vinoy, with his corps and 
the survivors of MacMahon's army assembled at Laon, defended 
the position at Argenteuil : General Mellinet occupied the position 
at Sceaux-Boiu-g with some regiments of the line and newly formed 
troops ; the provincial garde mobile, with some line regiments, 
were at Noissy-Villiers. A cavalry corps was placed at Bourget, 
eastward of St. Denis. 

Second Circle of Defence. — ^This included the defence of the 
forts which were occupied by gardes mobiles and by marine artil- 
lery. 

Third Circle of Defence. — This comprised the defence of the 
enceinte, which was strengthened in rear by preparing the streets 
and buildings lying near for defence. Much assistance was derived 
from the circular railway, which was very advantageous for mili- 
tary purposes. It should be observed that this railway rendered 
most remarkable service in the preparation of works and arma- 
ments, in the conveyance of great quantities of materials, such 
as timber and earth for increasing the thickness of parts of the 
ramparts, and the construction of numerous traverses and bomb- 
proofs, as well as in transporting troops at a subsequent period. 

fourth Circle of Defence. — To this belonged the interior 
defence by means of barricades, dividing the streets into sections, 
and by the system of street-defence, projected and executed by the 
Emperor Napoleon 'for street-fighting. It cannot be denied that 
the fundamental idea of this system of defence was well considered, 
and it would perhaps have fulfilled the expectations entertained of 
it, if the course of events had been such as to require a step-by- 
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step defence, and if they had had well disciplined troops available 

in Paris. 

On this point it remains to be stated that the particulars 
of the strengUi and composition of the army of Paris have varied, 
and no approximation to accuracy has been attained. The original 
garrison of Paris was in part reinforced by the addition of the 
4th battalions of the field regiments. After the battle of Sedan 
there came from the north, from the neighbourhood of Mezidres, 
Vinoy's corps, strengthened by the'survivors of MacMahon's army 
and the garrison of tiie camp at Chalons, as well as probably about 
100,000 men of the army of Lyons. Moreover, 20,000 labourers 
were formed into battalions. In the middle of September, some 
time before the investment, the strength of the army amounted to — 

Regulars ••••••• 80,000 men. 

Parisian Garde Mobile and Garde Nationale . 100,000 men. , 

Free Corps 10,000 men. 

Garde Mobile from other places . . . 60,000 men. 

Total . • 250,000 men. 



Fiurther levies from classes whose age did not exempt them from 
service, however, brought the army up to nearly double this 
strength, or 500,000 men. A Polish legion, composed of men 
belonging to that nationality, though not actually under that 
title, and an Engli&h-North-.^nerican legion placed themselves 
at the disposal of the committee of defence. The Polytechnic 
school furnished skirmishers, and the artillery for regular duty 
dn the garrisons of bastions 86 and 87 of the enceinte. 

The Paris garde mobile and garde nationale were divided into 
four divisions, whose head-quarters were situated in the Palais 
Eoyal, the Conservatoire, the Elysee, and the Luxembourg Palace. 
The hap-hazard formation of this army, the lack of good military 
training and discipline, their igQorance of the mode of handling their 
arms, above all, the want of capable oflScers and non-commissioned 
officers made the army of Paris unfit for great enterprises, so that 
their numerical superiority over the comparatively weak German 
army of investment could not give rise to any difficulty. General 
Trocbu made proposals to recall the army of Bazaine for the 
defence of the capital, which were at first approved, but could not 
afterwards be carried out, because the Marshal was shut up in 
Metz; General Trochu protested against the marching away of 
MacMahon's army to the north, but without result. 

During the progress of the siege, however, the condition of 
the garrison improved, since to their numerical strength they 
added internal cohesion and tactical skill. The garde nationale 
and garde mobile were obliged to drill thoroughly,- and were 
made acquainted with the duties on the defences, which required 
daily 70,000 men. In the middle of October we find the " ordre 
de bataille" as follows: — Commanding-in-Chief, General Trochu ; 
Chief of the General StaflF, General Schmit^.; of the Artillery, 
General Goyo ; of the Engineers, General Chabaud la Tour ; In- 
tendant General, Wolf. 
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Fi/rat Army. — General Clement Thomas, Commanding ; Chief 
of the Staff, Colonel Montagut; 266 battalions of sedentary 
National Guard. 

Second Army. — General Ducrot, Commanding ; Chief of tjie 
Staff, General Oppert. 

let Corps. — Three divisions. General Blanehard ; Chief of the 

Staff, Colonel Filippi. 
2nd Corps. — ^Three divisions, General Renault ; Chief of the 

Staff, General Forri Pisani. 
3rd Corps. — Two divisions of infantiy, a division of cavalry, 
General d'Exea; Chief of the Staff, Colonel de Belgaric- 

Third Army, — General Vinoy, commanding. Six infantry 
divisions, including the marines, and two cavalry brigades. 

The defence of the enceinte was divided into nine sections, 
named after the suburbs in front of them ; each was placed under 
the command of a General of Division, or Vice-Admiral, whose 
staff was complete in all arms and branches. The garrison of 
these sections consisted of national guards — generally 25 to 40 
battalions to each, according to the number of bastions included 
in it. Strict instructions and regulations were issued for the 
guards at the gateways and sally-ports, and for the duty on the 
ramparts of the bastions. 

Neither the casemates in the town of Paris, nor the bomb- 
proofs in the bastions could accommodate the whole of this 
numerous garrison. A great part of them went under canvas at 
Meaux, in the Bois de Vincennes, and in the Bois de Boulogne, 
as well as in other places, or were sheltered in tents and close canton- 
ments in the villages lying between the enceinte and the forts. 
These arrangements were constantly changed. Line troops, as far 
as possible, did duty in the forts. 

When the enormous circumference of the works to be prepared 
for defence is considered, every credit must be given to the 
engineer authorities concerned, at whose head was General 
Chabaud la Tour. This officer was a highly accomplished 
engineer, and under his direction the east front of the place, 
which is excellently defiladed, was executed in 1842-44; he 
called in the aid of civil engineers who were fit for the work, 
of whom it has, however, been recorded, that owing to their 
ignorance of military n^-tters, a great number of demolitions 
were undertaken, which did not obstruct the approach of the enemyw 
Numerous bridges and roads were demolished, waymarks were 
removed, many tunnels and railways were destroyed, where no 
real necessity existed on any reasonable grounds. The principal" 
demolitions undertaken in the immediate neighbourhood of Paris 
were as follows: — ^the destruction of about 60 bridges, viz.,. 
those at Sevres, St. Cloud, Siuresnes, Bougival, Marly, St. Ger- 
main, Ouen, Le Pecq, Meaux, Esbly, Lagny, lies de Villenoy, 
Villeneuve, &c., and the blowing up of the railway tunnels at La 
Fert6 sous Jouarre, Nanteuil, and of the viaduct at Chantilly. 

It is well known that Trochu issued an order for the buming^ 
of the forests and woods round Paris in order that the investing 
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army might be deprived both of firewood for their bivouacs, and 
also of timber for the construction of their works. Thus the 
woods of Bondj, Montmorency, and St. G-ratien, and the park 
of Monoeaux were actually burnt down. The appearance of our 
troops on the south firont, who there, and all round Paris, took up 
their positions with the rapidity and precision for which they 
are remarkable, prevented in great part the execution of this 
act of vandalism. Thus the large and magnificent parks of 
St. Cloud, St. Germain', and Meudon were saved. 

The aotillery in the works was under the orders of General 
Goyo. 

The armament of Paris with artillery was pressed on most 
energetically, simultaneously with the preparation of the fortifin 
cations. We give tilie particulars of the armaments as they have 
been made known to us in the report of the Cardinal von Wid- 
deren, apd observe that they must be accepted only as a general 
statement, as continual changes took place during the progress of 
the siege. 

The armament was made up partly of heavy and partly of 
light naval guns; in this way many smooth-bore pieces were 
brought upon the ramparts. 

1. The 98 bastions of the enceinte, each with 400 metres (438 
yards) development of firont, were each to receive 8 to 10 twelve- 
pounders. The gateways and sally-ports were defended by guns of 
a greater calibre. The carriages were of cast iron. Total 1,226 
pieces. 

2. The armament of the detached forts is given as follows: 
Charenton, 70 ; Vincennes, 117 ; Nogent, 53 ; Bosny, 56 ; Noisy- 
le-Sec, 57 ; Eomainville, 49 ; Aubervillers, 66 ; Fort de TEst de 
Saint Denis, 52; La Briche,- 61; Mont Valerien, 79 ; Issy, 64; 
Vanvres, 45; Montrouge, 43 ; Bicetre, 40; Ivry, 70. 

It is to be understood that the numbers of guns mentioned 
include not only the armaments of the detached forts, but also of 
the detached outworks in connection with them, and the auxiliary 
redoubts and other defensible posts, as well as a suitable artiUeiy 
reserve. After the occupation of the works by the Germans, it 
became evident, moreover, that the above estimates were right as 
regarded the total numbers ; we should not be far wrong in placing 
.the total number of guns in Paris at about 2,000 pieces. An 
artillery park was formed in the gardens of the Tuileries. 

From these facts it is clear that the proportion of artillery in 
Paris, as in other French fortresses was everywhere ample, although 
the nature of the pieces, the variety of their construction, and the 
description of carriages may not have been altogether suitable to 
the requirements of the present time. In this respect they were 
not in- France,: and least of all in Paris, so far advanced, nor so well 
prepared for the attack and defence of fortresses, as in Prussia. 
Anyone who knows the arrangements of an artillery depot, or the 
peace preparations for the artillery defence of a Prussian fortress, 
will be best able to judge what was wanted in such a case at Paris. 
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Meanwhile an endeavour was made with creditable activity, and 
with much judgment, to supply the deficiencies. As early as the 
middle of August 6,800 men (later on also women, to some extent) 
were employed in the manufacture of cartridges and case-shot. 
Considerable supplies of ammunition of all sorts were brought up 
from Toulon and Montpellier, where there are great cartridge 
factories. The large foundries and iron works in Paris were exclu- 
sively employed in preparing shot and shell, and were in some 
measure converted into arsenals. During the siege 251,572 pro- 
jectiles for cannon and 1,000,000 bullets for mitrailleturs were made 
in Paris. In the engine works of Gail locomotives were built, 
with iron plated sentry boxes for drivers and stokers, and also iron 
plated trucks, in which guns were placed. Subsequently goods 
wagons were converted to this use, and they had plating 4^ inches 
thick. The works to resist assault were armed with guns of every, 
description, and this was hurried on principally at Point du Jour» 
Auteuil, and Vaugirard, and at the detached forts. 

To supply in some measure the want of trained, expert 
gunners, marine artillery were ordered to Paris in great numbers, 
and to their soldierlike bearing and steadiness under fire all praise 
is due. 

The fire of the batteries on the works was, however, kept up 
with an inexcusable waste of ammunition, apparently according to 
no pre-arranged plan, and without skilful supervision. The cost 
of this waste of ammunition on the night of the 28th to 29th No- 
vember alone has been estimated at 120,000 thalers (:S1 8,000). 
Frequently costly projectiles were fired at solitary patrols, and 
objects were aimed at in other cases without any good reason that 
could be assigned. We refer to the destruction of the magnificent 
' palaces of St. Cloud and Malmaison, to the laying in ashes of the 
towns and numerous villas there, acts that were done by the French 
themselves in the most reckless manner. 

The garrison artillery paid not the least attention to Watching 
their fire for the purpose of fixing its elevation and direction; 
similarly they appeared to profit but little by the great advantage 
they had on their side of being able to ascertain the distances accu- 
rately. Under these circumstances the possession of the best 
material was of no use to them. Nevertherless, the pertinacity 
and bravery of the garrison artillery in the working their guns 
was not to be denied, and they understood how to take advantage 
of the want of cover of their opponents on ev^ry occasion. The 
artillery fire of the forts derived substantial assistance from the 
^^s- which were moimted in the field redoubts in front of| 
between, and in rear of them, and in separate emplacements. 
Most of the forts were in fact connected with one another by 
A military road constructed for the purpose; from these roads 
trenches branched out to important points, which afforded a 
iPavourable opportunity for bringing. an xmexpected fire to bear on 
the ground in front. 

During the siege particular attention was attracted to a new 
-Ongrranging gun, which fired from the fortress of Mont Valtf- 
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rien, and strewed the batteries erected against the south front 
with its ponderous projectiles, as far as 9,000 paces to the 
westward. The French named it Sainte Valerie. The bore had. 
a calibre of 36 centimetres (14 J inches). The projectile weighed 
80 lbs. (82^ lbs. English). The breech closing gear was removed 
when the fort was given up, so that the gun was unserviceable ; it 
is now among the captured artillery at Berlin. 

Provisioning. — ^The chief in this department was the In* 
tendant-General of the army of Paris, Wolf. With regard to 
the provisioning of Paris, the defence committee had to solve a 
very serious problem, and they performed their task so as to elicit 
general approval. So early as about the middle of August con- 
voys of provisions ceased to be sent to the French army of the 
Shine, since it was very well known, among those who were con- 
cerned, that their arrival at their destination was doubtful. Resort 
was then had to England, and shortly after, twenty-eight ships, 
laden with flour, left Liverpool under sail for Havre. The defence 
committee originally contemplated the provision of food for two 
million inhabitants for two months, and arranged that all the 
stocks of grain should be sent to Paris from the departments of 
the Seine and Marne, where corn is abundant, and which are also 
in other respects fertile and wealthy. This measure was proved to 
be of practical utility, and it was made more stringently operative 
by a decree to the effect that all stores, which were in the line of 
of advance of the Prussians into the coimtry, should be, without 
exception, destroyed. The issue of the provisions took place ac- 
cording to a plan, of which the preparation and execution were 
undertaken by a special commission. 

The herds of cattle and sheep brought up by the Government 
were placed in the Bois de Vincennes, in the Jardin des Plantes, 
in the outer Boulevards, and in the Bois de Boulogne ; for the want 
of fodder, and from the unfavourable weather, which early became 
very cold, the cattle suffered extremely, and succumbed in great 
numbers, and latterly cows were only maintained to supply milk 
for the hospitals and for children. The Government, moreover, 
took all the care that circumstances permitted ; for the cattle were 
bought on their account, and sold, either to the butcher or the 
public, at a fixed price. Naturally, in the course of the siege, a 
great advance took place in the prices of all provisions, and the 
want of butter, salt, and of vegetables, eggs, and milk was much 
felt ; the flour and wine were not exhausted even in the last days of 
the siege. That people were driven to killing dogs, cats, and even 
rats, need not much astonish us with so large a population, which 
included a considerable number of the poorer classes; but the 
inhabitants, as a whole, must have suffered much, and it is not 
surprising that among the aged and the children a greater mor- 
tality took place than under ordinary circumstances; this was, 
moreover, increased by hunger and the cold of winter. The sub- 
sistence of the soldiers was naturally a great source of anxiety ; an 
actual failure of provisions for the troops was not experienced 
during the whole siege, although at the last they were reduced to 
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the consumption of horseflesh, salt meat, bread, and wine, and a 
reduction of the rations took place to 150 grammes (one-third of 
a pound). Prisoners and wounded, who fell into our hands in the 
sorties of December, had their rations for four or five days with 
them ; as the prisoners, however, if it was proposed to send them 
back to the fortress, preferred to remain with us, it may be con- 
cluded that the subsistence and service in the army of Paris was 
not much to their taste. 

The want of coals for fuel and for the manufacture of gas was 
much felt ; and wood also, in the later periods of the siege, was 
scarcely to be found : severe measures must have been adopted to 
secure the timber-yards and the timber in the defences from 
plimder and depredation. 

As was the case at Metz, the means of existence in Paris 
lasted some weeks longer than one was at first inclined to expect. 
What amount of provisions were actually in the town on the 
19th September will never be known with any accuracy ; at that 
time the authorities concerned apparently did not believe in the 
possibility of holding out 131 days, to the 28th January. In this 
respect the report is at length gaining credit that the stores 
originally existing in Paris, exclusive of the special provision 
made for the siege, had been seriously under-estimated ; for the 
quantit}^ of provisions that could have been conveyed subsequently 
into the besieged place, in spite of the blockade, is not worth 
taking into account. 

The imminent failure of provisions — the actual pressure of 
hunger in the city — was, at any rate, one of the chief causes of 
the commencement of negotiations for surrender ; at the time of 
the three weeks' truce, moreover, it was at its height. The stocks 
of flour and horseflesh were sujBScient only for eight and fourteen 
days respectively ; and with regard to this, it must not be over- 
looked that the getting in of fresh supplies, which was much 
facilitated by the Crerman army of investment handing over 
3,000,000 rations, and throwing open the roads for traffic, took 
fourteen days longer, during which time the want of provisions in 
Paris continued. It should be added finally, that at the capitula- 
tion the provisions of the garrison were not exhausted, so that a 
portion of them were available for the use of the civil population. 

Intelligence, — Very soon after the appearance of the investing 
army before Paris all further communication with the country 
outside was cut off; the last post was despatched on the 18th 
September. Subsequently an underground telegraph to Tours 
was discovered, and also another line which was led along the bed 
of the river Seine to Havre ; the latter was fished up accidentally 
at Bougival during the pontooning operations of the Prussians for 
the military bridge at that place, and it, as well as the former, was 
destroyed. A like fate befell the floating hollow balls and diving- 
machines;* the Prussians had nets spread across the stream, and 

* Taucher-boten — probably some apparatus arranged to float down with the 
stream below the soiface of the water. 
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caught them. Letter-carriers, dUigniBed aa sellers of vegetables, en- 
deavoured to slip through the outposts : this also was impracticable ; 
only five out of eighty-five returned ! The only road not suspected 
was that through the catacombs of Paris, but the foolhardy people 
who ventured by it perished there ; even bloodhounds imdertook 
the conveyance of letters, but they also did not come back. 

The chief part in the transmission of news was played by air- 
balloons, and for their manufacture and filling special fau^ries 
with hundreds of workmen were established at the Northern and 
Eastern railway stations; they were under the managem^it of 
the well-known aeronaut, Crodard. A school of a^onauts was 
established ; a committee of professional and scientific persons 
devoted themselves to this business. The first voyage through 
the air, that was of any use, was made by the aeronaut Duruof 
on the 23rd September ; on the 8th October M. Gambetta followed 
him, and probably also officers, with special commisfdons to 
arrange for combined action with the generals commanding the 
masses of the enemy who were operating in the open field. During 
the period from the 23rd September 1870 to the 23rd January 
1871, fifty-four balloons were sent oflF from Paris ; they conveyed 
some persons who took charge of the balloons, and several hundred- 
weights of letters. The use of this contrivance by the public was 
regulated by spedlal orders, and letters conveyed by bsJloon were 
not allowed to exceed 4 * grammes in weight. Altogether, 2,500,000 
letters, weighing about 1 0,000 f kilogrammes, were forwarded. 
The ascents were made from the railway stations of the Orleans, 
Northern, and Eastern railways ; from Montmartre, the Tuileries 
gardens, &c. Some balloons, moreover, strayed away to Bothen- 
burg in Hesse, to Holland, and to Norway ; of the. &te of many 
others nothing was ever heard. Besides these larger air-balloons, 
there were smaller ones six to seven f metres in diameter, called 
baUons Uhres^ by which letters only were sent to the care of '' the 
esteemed finder.^ Captive balloons, with cords and ropes, hanging 
over Paris, served for observing the positions of the enemy, and 
for watching the sorties from the fortress. 

Great numbers of carrier-pigeons had been brought from 
Belgium, and the prefect of Lille sent 900 of these birds to 
Paris just before the investment. They were generally sent 
out with the air-balloons — of course enclosed in cages — and 
were intended to bring back the answer to the balloon letters. 
These carriers, however, during the latter part of the si^e, fre- 
quently foiled to come in, and proved untrustworthy. Some were 
prevented from returning by the foggy weather, and some sought 
their Flemish homes. Of 200 carrier-pigeons let go from Paris 
only 73 got back. The despatches tied to them contained 70,000 
words, which were reduced in size by photography. The manage- 
ment of the air-balloons and carrier-pigeons was entrusted to the 
ingenious post-master, Ramport de Chin. 

* About y th part of an oz. avoirdupois. 
t About 9 toEB 16 cwt. 
t 20 to 23 feet 
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Observatories were established on Montmartre, the Pantheon, 
and the towers of Notre Dame, which were chiefly employed in 
watching the flat country on the west and north-east sides. The 
forts were connected by underground telegraph with the several 
head-quarters, particularly with the Place Yendome, and also with 
one another. Besides all this, visual signals — in part also arranged 
for use at night — ^were used for enabling the commandants of forts 
to communicate with one another. 

From the fortress of Mont Yal^rien, which afforded the most 
extensive view, pre-arranged fiagHsignals were made ; on the side 
of the Grermans it was believed that there was always a certain 
warning if a sortie was contemplated, and the attention of the 
besiegers was always doubly increased by these signals. 

By electrical light-apparatus, which was directed on the .posi«- 
tions of the enemy before the town, they endeavoured to observe the 
works undertaken there at night. An ample supply of the requisite 
material, and excellent apparatus worked by skilful operators, were 
abundant in Paris, and rendered easy this mode of illumination. 

On the German side there were told off for the investment of 
Paris the Ilird army, under the command of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, consisting of the Yth, YIth, and Xlth Prussian corps, the 
two Bavarian corps, and the Wiirtemberg divisi<m, about 1,40,000 
strong; and the IVth army, imder the command of the Crown 
Prince of Saxony, composed of the Prussian guard and lYth corps, 
and of the Xllth (Saxon) corps, about 80,000 strong. The 
German army of investment was thus of the total strength of only 
220,000 men, for the reinforcements sent from Germany had not 
at that time arrived. 

As early as the 16th September the advanced guard of the 
German cavalry division, which had been pushed forward one or 
two marches in front of the attacking armies, appeared at Cr^teil, 
Nouilly, Corbeille, and Clamart. Their task was to destroy the 
telegraphs, as well as to intercept the supplies for Paris, and they 
were intended, on the other hand, to save the railways and prevent 
the demolition of the bridges ; under these circumstances tlxere 
occurred some minor engagements with the French detachments 
sent out of the forts to reconnoitre^ 

Septmnher 17. — ^Nevertheless the advanced guards of the Ilird 
army found the permanent bridges over the Seine at Corbeille 
and Yilleneuve-St. George destroyed. It became necessary, there- 
fore, at once to establish a new means of crossing the Seine. For 
this purpose the 5th pioneer battalion formed a pontoon bridge 
above Yilleneuve-St. George at half-past 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon, which was immediately crossed by the 2nd division of 
cavalry. 

To cover the formation of the bridge the 17th brigade of 
infantry, with two squadrons and two batteries, had taken up a. 
position on the heights at Limeuil, in the direction of Boissy St. 
Leg^re. This detachment was attacked at 2 p.m. by six French 
battalions and two batteries. After a severe engagement in the 
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woods of Valenton the enemy fell back on Cr^teil, and the passage 
of the German forces over the pontoon-bridge, which had been 
formed in the meantime, was not further interfered with. 

On the 18th September the Vth army corps commenced their 
march on Palaiseau and Bi^vre. At Dame Rose there was a slight 
engagement between detachments of the 9th division and the 
French outposts, but this did not at all delay the further advance 
on Versailles. 

On the 19th September a more serious encounter took place on 
the plateau of Petit Bic^tre, and Plessis-Piquet, which had been 
carefully prepared for defence. The Boyal Bavarian army had also 
in great part crossed the Seine at Corbeille on pontoon-bridges, and 
was on the 18th brought forward as far as the neighbourhood of 
Longjumeau and Palaiseau ; their Ilnd corps on the 19th followed 
the Prussian Vth. corps on the road to Versailles, to which place 
the head-quarters of the Crown Prince of Prussia were to be trans- 
ferred on the 20th September. On the French side Greneral 
Ducrot, with the 13th corps, had advanced to the road from 
Fontainebleau and Orleans, in order to prevent the occupation of 
the plateaus Clamart-Chatillon and Plessis-Piquet, which were of 
the greatest military importance. As a point d'appui he occupied 
the intrenchment of Moulin de la Tour, previously mentioned, 
which was not yet finished. On the left the French had occupied 
Sceaux ; their right rested on the park of Meudon. 

By 6 A.M. the advanced guard of the Vth Prussian corps (King's 
grenadiers, and 47th regiment) had attacked the enemy, i^ho was 
six times stronger than themselves. At Petit-Bicfetre a brisk en- 
gagement began, and was maintained with equal obstinacy on both 
sides for several hours. It did not cease until a brigade of the Ist 
Bavarian division, under Colonel Diehl, was sent forward in support. 
Later on the 10th division was directed on Villa Coublay, 
and the corps artillery was advanced. About 11 o'clock the 
enemy beat a retreat on the entrenchments of Moulin de la Tour. 
While a Bavarian brigade was directed on Sceaux, the 8th brigade 
of the 4th Bavarian division was sent to Croix de Bemis, the 7th 
towards Bourg ; with these movements the enemy was to be out- 
flanked. In the meanwhile, about a quarter to 12, the enemy 
again made a stand, and attacked Fontenay and Plessis vigorously. 
The fight thickened, and the artillery took a large share in it. 
The French fired with six batteries from the entrenchment 
of Moulin de la Tour, and other strongly fortified positions in 
front of and beside it, the Grermans from well-covered posi- 
tions opposite. About half-past 1 o'clock the French ventured 
an attack on the Bavarian position, and then, failing of success, 
fell back about half-past 2. The 3rd Bavarian division pur- 
sued them with the 3rd battalion of jagers, detachments of the 
14th regiment, two batteries^ and a regiment of light horse, 
occupied the abandoned entrenchment of Moulin de la Tour, 
and captured there seven 12-pounder field-pieces. The French 
continued their retreat uninterrupted to Paris. The Vth corps 
had, in the forenoon, when the enemy fell back at Petit- 
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BicStre, resumed their advance on Versail]^. They arrived there 
towards evening, took 2,000 of the garde mobile prisoners, and oc- 
cupied at once tiie entrenchments thrown up by the French at Mont- 
retout and Sevres. The captured works at Sdvres, and at Moulin 
de la Tour were henceforth named by the Germans the Kron- 
prinz, the Jager, and the Bavarian entrenchments. The Vlth 
Prussian corps crossed the Seine at Yilleneuve, the advanced 
guard by the bridge made by the Vth corps, the rest by one they 
had made themselves in the meantime, and went on to Orly. Its 
further advance was prevented by the. fire from the lately-con- 
structed but unfinished French entrenchment at Villejuif. Towards 
evening this redoubt was occupied by theFrus8ians,butunfortunately 
was given up again, because it was no longer tenable in the face of 
the heavy fire from the retired positions of the French. The army 
corps placed their outposts on the line Chevilly to Choisy. 

On the evening of the 19th September the outposts of the Ilird 
army stood on the line Bougival, Sevres, Meudon, Bourg, L'Hay, 
Chevilly, Thiais, Choisy-le-Eoi, Bonneville, Cr^teil, Champigny, 
Brie; in corresponding positions in rear, were the Vth corps, 
the Ist and Ilnd Bavarian corps, the Vlth and Xllth corps, and 
the Wurtemberg division. 

At Les Tanneries, and in the neighbourhood of "Bougival and 
Tournay, communication was established over the Seine and 
Mame respectively, by means of pontoon-bridges, with the IVth 
army. This army performed their march on Paris without meet- 
ing with any resistance; except that, between -Pierrefitte and 
Montmagny, a slight engagement took place, which resulted in the 
capture, by detachments of the IVth corps, of the fortified positions 
occupied by the French. Le Bourget and Drancy remained in 
the occupation of the enemy, who did not fall back here till the 
20th September. The outposts of the IVth army stood generally 
on the line Neuilly, ViUemomble, Le Bourget, Dugny, Stains, 
Pierrefitte, Epinay, Argenteuil, Besons. The head-quarters of the 
rVth Army were in Grand Tremblay ; those of the King in Ferri^res, 
the chateau of the Eothschilds, on the left bank of the Mame not 
far from Lagny ; from this point he overlooked the positions of 
the two investing armies. 

The machinery of government, organised and centralised in 
Paris for the whole of France, was thus thrown out of gear, and 
all communication between the army in Paris and the armies in 
the field, either investing or in process of formation, was cut off. 

The leader of the German army had, with unerring glance, se- 
lected the south as generally the weakest front for the principal 
attack; and this on a close examination was seen to have, also 
defensively, a special cause of weakness which we will mention here. 
The fortress of Mont Valerien protects the west side of Paris. 
This work is intended not only to prevent any approach on the 
peninsula of Nanterre to the gorge of the works of St. Denis, but 
also to defend effectively the ground towards St. Cloud and Sevres. 
The gims of the adjoining work, Fort Issy, cover the bend of the 
Seine at Billancourt. But in order to strengthen the position 
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protected by Mont Y^^rien in the direction of St. Qoud and 
Sivrefi, where the effectiye action of the fort was weakened, 
not only by the distance of 4,000 to 4,500 metres, but 
also by the formation oT the ground, the work already men«- 
tioned was constructed at Montretout, as soon as Paris was put 
into a state of defence. The work fell into the hands of the 
Prussians when hal&finished. Under these circumstances the fori 
of Mont Yal^rien had to protect the ground as far as St. Cloud, 
where the duty was taken up by Fort Issy. Reckoning the effective 
range of the guns of the two works at 3,500 metres, there would 
remain at Sevres and Bellevue a dead space, which was of great 
advantage to us. These circumstances were fsivourable for an 
approach, as secure as possible, to Fort Issy and also to Point du 
Jour. The exit of the Seine, moreover, weakens the latter point, 
which we should probably have selected, in case of need, for an 
advance on Paris. 

Viewed in this light, as the result shewed, the determination 
to take up a position on the south of the fortress and direct the 
principal attack on that side was most fortunate, and the im- 
mediate capture of the works, which had been just thrown up 
by the French in preparation for the siege, had the most im- 
portant results on the progress of the attack. 

The next step was for the investing army to establish itself 
firmly in the positions which it occupied, that not only should all 
communications be cut off between the capital and the people of 
the country, but it should also become impossible for the garrison, 
in spite of its supwiority of numbers, to break through and 
establish communication with the French armies of the north 
and south, which were in process of formation or in the field ; 
that in fact the French, at every point of the girdle around them, 
might be so long held at bay as to allow the G-erman troops to 
arrive in sufficient force to drive them back into the fortress. 
Each army corps had its own well-defined position of the circle 
of investment, which it had to occupy and strengthen by 
suitable works of fortification. The redoubts oaptured at 
the first onset of the G-erman army afforded a strong point of 
support, for which purpose they were turned about towards the 
enemy, the original gorge being converted into the firont of the 
work, and the entrance made upon our side. At a greater dis- 
tance points of support were also found in the numerous villages, 
which from their very massive construction were Well adapted for 
the purposes of defence. The approaches to the villages were, 
therefore, barricaded, the communications of every kind repaired, 
walls favourably situated were provided with loopholes and ban- 
quettes, alarm posts were established, and huts built to shelter 
those troops who were held in constant readiness. 

The principal objects during the whole of the operations of 
the investment were the construction of works for the security 
of the troops at a greater or less distance &om the forts, 
and the establishment of a line of obstacles to be defended 
by musketry. This was intended to compel the enemy to deploy 
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Ms forces as slowly as possible, and to give our troops time to 
occupy the line of works in rear. In the line of obstacles openings 
were left in case of our being able to take the oflFensive. , The 
obstacles consisted of abattis, and the existing walls and buildings, 
which were made capable of defence. The line of defences behind 
these obstacles, and prepared in a similar manner, was principally 
occupied by infantry, owing to the ground in front not being 
generally exposed to view. According to the nature . of the 
ground, greater or smaller entrenchments were formed in this 
line of defences, and partly in front, partly in flank or rear, 
artillery emplacements were made and strongly secured by works 
to resist the sorties in force, which were to be expected sub-, 
sequently. * 

It would take too long to enumerate the several works of this 
kind in the circle of investment ; we will take, therefore, only one 
section of the ground, and select that which the Vth and Vlth 
corps had to occupy and arrange for defence. 

The Vth corps had the ground between Meudon and Bougival 
to. defend. The line of obstacles in that qiiarter comprised the 
northern boundary fence of Meudon, was continued by rifle-pits, 
&c. round Bellevue to the Crown Prince battery, and followed 
thence the steep slope to St. Cloud, as far as the MontretOut 
redoubt, where a gap occurred for the attack of the ground in 
front of Mont Val^rien. Abattis and rifle-pits crowned the- heights 
of Grarches, and led on to the eastern boundary of Bougival, 
ending here on the Seine. The line of obstacles was flanked 
along its length by being broken back in some places, by block- 
houses on it and annexed to it, and by the Crown Prince and 
Montretout redoubts. The line of works in rear began in the 
east with the parks of Chalais, Meudon, and St. Cloud, which 
were arranged for defence ; a series of entrenchments led over 
the plateau of G-arohes to the stud enclosure, which, as the 
centre of the position, was secured by abattis, a number of 
batteries, and self-defensible earthworks, and so on in the same 
manner to Bougival. In rear of this line, on the edge of the 
plateau towards the villages Ville d'Avray, Mames, and Vau- 
cresBon, emplacements were arranged for batteries and strongly 
defended with works. 

The Vlth corps had to cover the ground between the Seine and 
Bi^vre, beginning at Villeneuve-St. Q-eorge, the same place where 
subsequently were the two bridges allotted for the use of the 
siege-train. Next was the northern boimdary of Choisy, par- 
ticularly the churchyard, which was fortified in the most formidable 
manner, barricaded, and rendered completely secure agednst the 
assault of infantry. Opposite, lay the viUage of Vitry, also fortified 
by the French, and close at hand were some gunboats on the Seine. 
Further to the westward, and within our. position came the vil- 
lages of Thiais and Choisy, both fortified; opposite,, but in the 
possession of the French, -were Villejuif, which was also fortified, 
and^a redoubt ^t the same place, both covered by Fort BicStre. 
At the junction of the high roads to Versailles and Fontainebleau 
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and inside the German position lay the strongly entrenched 
farm of La Belle Epine, the central point of an artUlery position 
containing 84 field guns, strengthened and covered by shelter 
trenches for six battalions ; and next to it, pushed forward on 
the slope of the right bank of the Bifivre, was the village, of 
L'Hay with the wall skirting its edge arranged for a deter- 
mined resistance, being the point of support for a brigade. 

Opposite lay the enemy's redoubt of Haute Bruyeres (Cachan) 
covered by Fort Bicetre. The outposts of the Prussian position 
at this point' were also protected by a line of obstacles with 
shelter trenches and other arrangements for defence, whilst the 
section of ground to be held was rendered secure by formidable 
fortified posts and entrenched emplacements for ithe employment 
of masses of artillery. 

In the low country eastward of St. Denis, where the French 
positions were protected by inundations, the Guard Corps had 
in a similar manner rendered the section from S^oran to Dugny 
impassable by damming up the Moree stream, so that only two 
narrow defiles were available, namely, at Port Iblon on the 
embanked high road of Lille, and at Aulnay. This inundation 
was defended by the strongly fortified villages of Dugny, Le Blanc- 
Mesnil, and Aulnay, which were somewhat retired, Le Blanc- 
Mesnil being the centre of the defence. Shelter trenches and 
positions for artillery were formed on the undulating ground in 
rear of the inundation, and gave a great power of resistance to 
the section of the ground. Opposed was the French position as 
described at par. 17, page 129, and, from a consideration of their 
mutual position, it is easy to understand why the village of 
Le Bourget became the object of constant attacks from both 
sides. The intended inundation of the Mor^e by the Germans 
would hardly have succeeded on account of the small supply 
of water, had it not received a considerable contribution by 
damming up the Ourcq canal at Sevran. This arrangement 
proved further disadvantageous to the enemy by reducing the 
supply to the St. Denis inundation and withdrawing a cer- 
tain quantity of diinking water from the inhabitants of Paris. 
The execution of this interesting work was entrusted to 
Captain von Krause of the Engineers, When the inundation 
froze during the winter it had to be broken up in a number of 
places. 

The establishment of communieations by constructing roads 
for the supply and transport columns, and providing them all 
with guide posts for the information of the troops, caused con- 
siderable labour, as did also the erection of barricades of all 
sorts, and the building of bridges and roads for the communica- 
tions between the corps ; of this kind were the bridges built at 
Le Pecq, Bougival, Les Tanneries, Triel, Villeneuve, St. Georges, 
at Goumaz over the Mame, at Chatout, two at Corbeille, 
without counting many other foot-bridges over brooks and 
hollow roads. In places where it was necessary, these structures 
were secured against a coup-de-main by an entrenchment. 
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Later, when the winter set in, it required great care to preserve 
them^ or some at least, firom the floating masses of ioe on the 
Seine; a few had to be removed and the permanent bridges 
lying £Etr in xear of the investing army to be utilized. 

With regard to the tactical considerations of the besieging 
army, it was above all things necessary to adapt the defence in 
the best manner to the peculiarities of the ground. Each divi- 
sion had about one-fifbh to one-sixth of its strength on outpost 
daty. These, together with the picquets (sometimes with guns 
attached), and the supports, had fortified the particular point 
indicated to them where a stand was to be made, and had in- 
structions to receive the enemy in that position. The woods 
and undulations of the ground, which limited the field of view 
towards the enemy, made the erection of observations a necessity 
for the investing army ; one was on the Marly aqueduct which 
carries water for the fountains at Versailles over the Seine on 
36 arches at a height of 643 metres above the Seine ; this was 
often used by the Emperor-King on account of the distant view 
it commanded ; besides this there were others, viz., in the redoubt 
of Sfoulin de la Tour, at Malmaison, at Bougival, at the Lantern 
of Diogenes, in the Villa du Barry, at Sevres, at Le Blanc- 
Mesnil and other places. Semaphores also were erected for 
signalling by day and night. 

At the principal commands intelligence-bureaux were esta- 
blished, and a service for the transmission of important orders 
by mounted orderlies, organised in relays, posted partly at the 
picquets, and partly at cross roads. Independently of this, all 
divisional stalBfs were connected with the corps, and head 
quarter stafl^, by means of the field telegraph. 

As occurred before many other French fortresses, so at Paris, 
the bearers of flags of truce were fired upon, contrary to all 
the customs of war ; this happened, for example, on the 1st of 
October to Lieutenant v. Kissing, and on the 23rd December to 
Ist Lieutenant v. TJslar. 

The destruction of the tunnel at Nanteuil, to which allusion 
has already been made, did not particularly increase the difli- 
culties of the advance of the Ilird army, but it was a serious 
obstacle in the formation of the siege parks. During its restora- 
tion, when the temporary wooden supports were nearly com- 
pleted, the whole gave way in consequence of the pressure of the 
superincumbent chalk, so that recourse had to be made to a 
branch line to turn the obstacle, which was finished in the latter 
part of November. With the fall of Soissons, a second line of rail 
became available for the besiegers on the east side, but on the 
west and north-west front the line of communication to the rear 
by Laon and Compiegne was only opened after the fall of La 

Ffere. 

At the beginning of the siege, in consequence of the want of 
railway communication with the provision magazines in rear, 
the supply of the armies was a very difiBcult task; it required 
the greatest activity and foresight on the part of the commis- 
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aaxiat officials to carry on the duty in a satisfactory manner. In 
addition to the regular service of supplies of ^U kinds from 
Germany, which were accumulated in the magazines in rear of 
the investing anny, necessity, soon required the levy of requisi- 
tions in the districts beyond, the immediate neighbourhood, 
which had been already exhausted by ihh French. Opinion3 
have been expressed very strongly against this mode of requisi- 
tioning, without recognising the laws of war by which an army- 
has to support itself in an enemy's country. Kequisitions of 
this sort required convoys, as not only was the populace hostile, 
but collisions with the francs-tireurs were of constant occurrence. 
The escorts for them were provided by detachments of cavalry 
accompaiiied by in&ntry on wagons. When^ during December 
and January, the railway by Amiens and Laon^ and the lines to 
Rouen and Orleans became available, the supply.of provision^ 
was an easier task ; as an illustration of the requirements, we 
may add, that the daily provision and forage transport for a 
single army corps was about 5 trains of 32 wagons each. The 
daUy provision and forage supply for the armies before Paris wm 
about the following : 148,000 three-pound loaves, 1,020 cwt. of 
rice or grain, 695 bullocks or 1,020 cwt. of bacon, 144 cwt of salt, 
9,600 cwt. of oats, 2,400 cwt. of bay, 28,000 quarts of brandy.; . 
After this description of the circumstances of the investment, 
we shall notice next the principal sorties, and after .themy the 
artillery attacks which led to the fall of the capital . r t 

The object of the smaller sorties was to molest and .aJiaxm qiiar 
•outposts, as well as to make demonstrations io^ special piv^poseis ; 
they never caused any important interruption in .the works of 
the investment or siege, and did not appear to have that purpose 
in view ; it was only in the last days of the siege, about • the 
middle of January, that small sorties were made a^aln^t 
•the batteries of the attack on the south front. The.sprties 
en masse, however, played an important part, having no less an 
object than to pierce the investing line, and form a junction with 
the French armies operating in the north, south, and west, ' * 

Such sorties were preconcerted with the commanders of .the 
armies in the field, who were probably informed of the inten^e^ 
operations by means of the balloon post. We received infor- 
mation of these undertakings, days and weeks beforehand, partly 
by means of prisoners or deserters, partly also by the visible s£ir 
on the other aide, so that we were always found prepared. These 
lengthened preparations were probably necessitated by political 
reasons, such as to tranquilize the Parisian populace, who, in 
ignorance of the true state of things, were pressing for sorties which 
could have no good result. The march of large bodies of troops 
towards the locality of the intended sortie, which took place 
generally by means of the circular railway, conspicuous on it^ 
embankment, as well as on those sections of rail leading beyond 
the works, and the movement of the troops between the enceinte 
and the outer forts, could not escape the notice of those in the 
observatories, or in the German outposts. 
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It was in consequence of the movement of troops out of Paris 
on the 19th of September, that St. Cloud was occupied on the 
2l8t of that month. 

September. 23. The French undertook small reconnaissances 
directed from St. Denis against Pierrefitte, from Aubervilliers 
towards Le Bourget, and from Fort Bicetre against Yillejuif. 
, September 24. The outposts at Sevres and St. Cloud were 
engaged with some gunboats stationed at Suresnes. 

On September 30 there was a more considerable sortie, which 
the enemy had announced .6n the 27th and 28th by changes in 
tlie positions of the troops outside the fortress. General Yinoy 
attacked the 12th . division with six battalions between Choisy 
le Hoi and La Belle Epine, supported by Forts Montrouge and 
Bicetre, whilst he made demonstrations on his left wing with a 
brigade agJEdnst the Xlth corps, and on his right wing with 
three battietlions against the Yth corps at Sevres and Meudon. 
At Bas Meudon he threw a bridge over the Seine. The fighting 
began at 6 o'clock in the morning and turned on the possession 
of L'Hay, which was bravely defended by the 23rd regiment/ 
but had eventually to be evacuated. It was soon perceived 
that the attacks on the wings were only demonstrations; the 
YIth corps therefore concentrated its reserves, and, supported 
by some /Bavarian detachments, drove the enemy again out of 
L'Hay bdaind his entrenchments. General Guilhelm fell here 
and hisibody was handed over to the French next day. These 
estimated their loss at 1,200 men ; on the German side there 
were 80 ikilied and 300 wounded — but 300 unwounded French 
prisoners were taken. It is not known whether the French 
intended to pierce our lines on this occasion, or only to destroy 
the passages of the Seine ; or perhaps to retaliate for the check 
they had received on the 4 9th September. 

On the 3rd of October the headquarters of the King were 
removed from the Ch&teau of Ferri&res to Yersailles. 

After frequent alarms on both sides, and much useless can- 
nonading from the forts, the next sortie took place on the 
7th of October ; on this occasion also there were great move- 
ments of troops on the preceding day ,to the entrenchments 
in rear of d'lvry and Bicetre. Probably this was only a 
demonstration. But, in the afternoon, a French force of all arms 
marched out of Fort Mont Valerien towards Kueil, returning 
tawards the evening, having covered the destruction of part of 
our line of defence at Malmaison. 

On the 13th. October the palace of St. Cloud was set on fire 
by the guns of Mont Valerien, without any apparent reason ; the 
5th jager battalion, and the 58th regiment attempted to save 
' as much as possible from the flames. The same day 10 French 
-battalions of Blanchard's division, with cavalry and field guns, 
advanced in three columns against the position of the Ilnd Bava- 
rian corps, and drove their outposts out of Chatillon and 
Bagneux ; the ^enemy had his reserves in readiness behind Fort 
Montrouge, in case the capture of the heights of Chatillon and 
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the Bavarian redoubt should succeed After a combat of rix 
hours duration, in which &rst the 8th, and then the 7th Bavarian 
brigade took part, the enemy was driven back with considerable 
loss. In this sortie, which in the French reports is described as 
an ** offensive reconnaissance,'' the guns from the French redoubt, 
constructed on the height between L'Hay and YiUejuif, gave a 
good support, and annoyed the Bavarian right flank considerably ; 
their loss was 10 officers and 360 men. 

October 14th. A sortie 6f several French battalions was re- 
pulsed by the piquets and some guns x>f the Xllth corps. 

At this period the 22nd division under General von Wittieb, 
and the 1st Bavarian corps under General von der Tann were 
withdrawn from the investing force, in order to operate against 
the French army which had been formed in the south. On the 
other hand the guard landwehr divisions had arrived before 
Paris, and numerous changes were made in the positions of the 
troops. 

In the night of the 19th-20th of October a lively fire was 
kept up by the forts, and repeated night attacks by strong 
in&ntry detachments were made against our outposts at CheviUy, 
that is to say, in the direction of Orleans, but without any result 
whatever. 

October 21si The sortie made on this day against the Yth 
corps was preceded by a ^heavy fire from Fort Mont Valerien, 
which was continued later from the gunboats stationed on the 
Seine ; the latter fired principally against St. Cloud and Sevres. 
The following troops were drawn up under the command of 
General Ducrot : General Berthaut with 3,400 men, 20 guns, and 
one squadron, between the railroad to St. Germain and Rueil ; 
General Noel with 1,350 men and 10 guns, to operate against 
Bougival and the park of Malmaison; Colonel Colleton with 
1,000 men and 18 mns, to keep up the communication between 
the two first-mentioned columns, and also to join in the attack 
on BougivaL Besides these there were two main columns of 
reserve, one under General Martenot with 2,000 men and 18 
guns, the other imder General Paturel, consisting of 2,000 men, 
28 guns, and two squadrons. The whole, roundly speaking, 
10,000 men, 94 guns, and three squadrons, under the supreme 
command of General Ducrot, were in position an hour after 
mid-day, supported by the fortress of Mont Valerien. The attack 
was directed against the 10th division on the line Bougival, 
Malmaison, Garches. The 19tb brigade formed the outposts^ 
with the*46th regiment as the left wing, and the 6th regiment 
as the right ; the 20th brigade in reserve. Towards 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon four of the enemy's battalions attacked the park 
of Malmaison ; after an obstinate fight they were repulsed by 
the 46th Regiment^ two battalions of the 6th regiment, and 
detachments^ of the 1st guard landwehr regiment ; whilst this 
attack was in progress the enemy directed another against La 
Celle, which was beaten back by portions of the 60th regiment; 
the 6th and 6th companies of which, assisted by some men of 
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the 6th regiment, captured two guns, and brought them safely 
away, notwithstanding the heavy firing of the enemy. On the 
right wing the advanced troops oi the 9th division were engaged. 
The hatteries of the IVth corps at Chatou and Besons, on the 
light bank of the Seine, co-operated with good effect towards 
the end of the fight, which terminated at 5 o'clock in a general 
retreat of the enemy towards Neuilly and to Fort Mont Valerien^ 
under cover of the guns of the latter place. The troops which 
had taken part in the sortie retreated very slowly to the fortress, 
so that the Prussian detachments had to remain under arms 
until late in the evening. In Versailles the troops had taken 
up their defensive positions^. Our * losses in this combat are 
given as 15 officers and 297 men killed and wounded, whilst those 
of the enemy were 28 officers and 232 men^ exclusive of 300 
prisoners. 

A small sortie took place at the same time against the Wiir- 
temberg division : three battalions, supported by the Faisandrie 
redoubt, crossed the Marne at Joinville and advanced against 
Champigny, but were repulsed by the 2nd jager battalion 
and part of the 7th regiment with a loss of 3 killed and 
30 wounded. 

The fight on the 30th October at La Bourget, which was 
occupied by only one company of the Guard, was of more im- 
portance ; the village had been attacked on the 28th by superior 
French forces from Fort d'Aubervilliers, and the garrison driven 
out. The place lay under a cross-fire fi-om the forts at St. Denis, 
d'Aubervilliers, and Bomainville, and the French made every 
effort to secure this advantageous position and fortify it. An 
attempt was made on the 29th to drive the enemy out of Le. 
Bourget by the fire from the batteries in rear, but it failed. 

The re-capture of this post of such importance to the Prussians 
was, therefore, ordered for the 30th October ; the 2nd division 
of foot guards, under the command of Lieut.-General v. 
Budritzky, was told off for this service. It was arranged that a 
right column consisting of two battalions of the Franz regiment, 
a centre column composed of the 3rd grenadiers of the guard, 
and one battalion of the Queen's (Konigin) regiment, and a left 
column of two battalions of the Alexander regiment, with three 
companies of the battalion of sharpshooters of the guard, the 
whole supported by artillery and engineers as well as the 
necessary reserves, should attack Le Bourget simultaneously, 
and, if possible, cut off the retreat of the enemy on St. Denis. 
Preparations had also been made for the attack to be supported 
on both flanks by other troops of the investing force. 

Le Bourget was occupied by 6,000 men, besides a reserve of 
several battalions on the Paris road. 

The combat was opened at 8 o'clock in the morning by a fire 
from retired artillery positions in the lines Garges-Aulnay ; the 
left column was immediately set in motion, crossed the Moleret 
stream without much resistance, and reached the road south of 
Le Bourget, drove the enemy out of his entrenched position, and 
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forced the reserve into a honied retreat. In the meantime tiie 
other columns had advanced to storm Le fiourget, where a most 
obstinate hand-to-hand fight took place in the • streets and 
hoiisea The brave General von Budrit^ky led his troops in 
person, flag in hand, against the barricades at the nx»*theni 
entrance to Le Bourget, followed by Colonels Count Eanitzaod 
Yon Zaluskowsky, the latter of whom was killed in the street of 
th« village. 

, On. the other side the Augusta regiment had pushed iato 
the village; its. colonel, Count Waldersee^ who had only just 
rejoined after recovery from a severe wound at Gravelotte, 
fell here, with another officer, by French treachery, having been 
shot from a house, the defenders of which had .lared:him on by 
the waving of handkerchiefs. 

In consequence of this the fight was continued with the 
greatest bitterness by the Prussians ; Le Bourget was in their 
possession by half-past 12 o'clock. The Prussiaais lost: 35 officers 
and 449 men killed and wounded. The French 30 officers, 
1,250 unwounded prisoners. 

According to the statements of the prisoners, and judging by 
the large supply of provisions captured at Le Bourget, the enemy 
seem to have intended to include this place in the line of their 
fortified outposts and to construct large works round it. How- 
ever, the result was different from what they had proposed, for 
the. 2nd pioneer company of the guard, under the command of 
Captain v. Spanckeren of the engineers, which had particularly 
distinguished itself in the battle field, immediately prepared to 
construct the defences of the place. 

The £iilure of the French sorties caused great dissatisfaction in 
Paris, .and led to a rising in the night of the 30th~31st of 
October, in which, however, the mob was crushed by the iaroops 
at the disposal of Government. In the first days of November, 
there were negotiations which extended over a period of five 
days for the conclusion of an armistice, but without result. The 
Ilnd Prussian corps, which arrived before Paris in the latter 
half of November, was attached to the Ilird army, and went 
into cantonments in rear of the VI th Prussian and Ilnd Bavarian 
corps, from Longjumeau to the Seine. At the same time the 
Xllth (Saxon) corps moved its left wing across the Mame, and 
tbe.Wurtemberg Division closed towards the Vlth corps. The 
latter was transferred to the IVth army after the sortie of Le 
Bourget, with instructions to operate, against the bands of &anc- 
tiretixs that were making their appearance in rear of the positioD,. 
and especially at Meaux and Lagny on the line of communica- 
tion*. . For this purpose a battalion, accompanied by one 
squadron and two guns, was despatched as a flying column to 
Nangis, and succeeded in capturing with small loss, 5 officers, 
597 men, and two guns. 

Although after the fight at Le Bourget the conflicts between the 
outposts were of less importance, and the extravagant waste of 
ammunition from the forts was diminished on the whole, yet, 
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towardts November, there were indteations of an important sortie, 
probably in the south or south-east ; in which direction Qeneral 
Trochu hoped to effect a junction with the army which had been 
oi^anised in feverish haste by Qambetta, and was pushing 
fprward to the relief by way of Beaune under the command of 
Qeneral de Paladines. / ' 

J On the 29th of November a sortie was made against the posi- 
Hon, of the Vlth corps at L'Hay, Ohevilly, Thiais, and Choisy 
le Boi. It began with a heavy cannonade during the night 
of the 28th-29th November from some of the southern ibrtsy 
sqpparently for the purpose of fatiguing our troops, who had, in 
consequence, to be under arms during half the night. Soum 
works of fortification, which were in progress at the time^ had, 
therefore, to be given up for the moment ; among them the con* 
struction of a redoubt at Villa Coublay for the defence of the 
siege parks. The attacking columns of the enemy were launched 
from Arcueil and Vitry against L'Hay, whilst the two wings 
were directed on the villages of Thiais and Ohevilly, lying on 
either side of the Fontainebleau road. The enemy's strength 
was about 3,000 men, but he found the Vlth corps in a strong 
position to r^eive him. 

After a hard fight of three hours, without any result, the 
French were thrown back, leaving 2 officers and 200. men in the 
hands of the Germans ; the latter, sheltered behind their strongly 
entrenched position, never permitted the French to develope 
their forces, and caused them great losses both in killed and 
wounded ; on our side the loss was 200, of whom 3 officers and 
32 men were killed. 

On the 30th of November, the battle was renewed with 
increased forces, under the personal command of General 
Trochu; an attempt was made to penetrate the lines of the 
Wiirtemberg division, on the ground in front of the peninsula 
of St. Maur. . The enemy commanded the ground where the 
Mame bends to the south, the villages of La Varenne, Pont 
Mesnil, and the district behind St. Maur, including the wood of 
les Fosses, by means of Forts Charenton and Nogent, and the 
works thrown up in advance. Near CreteU is Mont Mesly, which 
is high enough to be regarded as the commanding poiptt of the 
suiTounding country. 

The concentration of the enemy's forces took place near Fort 
ChJEirenton, in the camp of St. Maur (Forest of Vincennes), and 
between Forts Rosny and Nogent. 

The first offensive movement was from Fort Charenton against 
the hill of Mesly ; the second from Joinville, towards Cham- 
pigny ;' and the third from Nogent, directed against Brie and 
V3liers. The three companies of Wiirtembergers, forming the 
garrison of Mesly, were imable to resist the overwhelming attack 
made against their position at daybreak, and fell back on their 
supports, whilst the enemy took possession of the Mesly heights 
and brought two batteries into action on them. An artillery 
fight now developed itself, whilst the division of Wiirtembergers 
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formed up and advanced against the heights with the 2nd and 
3rd brigades, and re-captured them, after heavy fighting, aboat 
mid-day. They were supported by the 7th brigade of the 
Ilnd corps, which was in position witii one battery at Yilleneuve 
St. Georges, and joined in the attack from the side of Yalenton, 
thus taking the enemy in flank, and preventing the action of 
the reserves, who were forced in consequence to retreat from the 
wood of Cr^teil, to the village of that name and Fort Charenton. 

How gallantly the Wiirtembeigers fought may be gathered from 
the fact that their losses were 40 officers and 700 men, whilst 
according to General Trochu's report those of the French amounted 
to nearly 2^000 killed and wounded. 

At Champigny and Brie, the Wiirtembergers had been relieved 
just before daybreak by the Saxons ; six companies of the latter 
occupied these places, but they were obliged to give way before 
the advancing French columns, who inunediately took possession 
of the village of Villiers, lying more to the north. The French 
did not attempt a further advance against the Germain main 
position. In the meantime the reserves had come up. The 
Germans, namely, the 48th infantry brigade (Saxons)^ and the 
1st Wurtemberg brigade, drove the enemy with great bravery 
out of Villiers, though Champigny and Brie remained in the hands 
of the latter. In the afternoon the fight raged with the greatest 
bitterness between Nfeuilly and Coeuilly ; the infantry fighting 
for the possession of the villages, whilst the artillery were posted 
in the intervals ; between Noisy and Villiers alone, there were 
42 guns of the Xllth corps in action. The fight which had 
been carried on with the greatest determination on both sides, 
was only brought to a close by the approaching darknesa 

This sanguinary day, which cost the Saxons 29 officers and 
879 men, and the Wiirtembergers 1,500, whilst they captm'ed 
940 prisoners, gave the impression that the French had made 
every efibrt to break through the German lines ; for not only 
had all the preparations been carefully planned for this purpose, 
five bridges constructed over the Marne, and a supply of fresh 
troops always at hand, but offensive movements had been 
directed against other points of the investing army. A continuous 
cannonade was kept up from all the forts, and even iron-plated 
railway wagons and gun boats, the latter on the Seine and 
Marne, had been set in motion to flank the battle field. Sorties 
were made on both flanks of the battle field, namely, against the 
Xllth corps in the direction of Chelles, and a second time against 
the Vlth coi-ps at Chevilly.' At the latter place the entrench- 
ments were held ; and the enemy advancing from his fortified 
position, was thrown back as early as 11 o'clock, so that the 
Vlth corps was able to detach 6 battalions, 2^ squadrons, and 
2 batteries of horse artillery through Villeneuve St. Georges, to 
the assistance of the hard-pressed Wiirtembergers. At 3 
o'clock the French renewed their attack, which was repulsed 
with comparative ease. 
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Simultaneously with these 80i*ties to the south and south-east 
of the fortress, others were undertaken from St. Denis against 
the positions of the IVth and guard corps, as well as from St. 
Cloud against the Vth corps, but without result ; the enemy 
brought about a brigade into the field at these points. All round 
the city there were therefore engagements with the enemy. 
General Trochu had made a great noise in Paris about his 
victories at Cbampigny and Brie, nevertheless he found it neces- 
sary to maintain himself quietly next day in the positions which 
he had occupied. 

On the Ist of December, the troops did not come into 
collision, but the French demanded an armistice until 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, for the purpose of burying their dead. 

In consequence of -an order, to be prepared under any circum- 
stances for a renewal of the attack, the whole Ilnd corps was 
brought over to the right bank of the Seine, and on the night 
of the lst-2nd December took up a position between CoeuiUy 
and Chenneviferes as reserve in rear of the Wurtembergers ; 
a measure which proved to be most useful The portion of the 
Xllth corps on the left bank of the Marne, the Ilnd corps, a 
brigade of tbe Vlth corps, and the Wtirtemberg division were 
placed under the command of General von Fransecky, com- 
mander of the Ilnd corps. At dawn on the 2nd of December 
at 7 o'clock, the Ist Wiirtemberg brigade, in company with the 
Saxons, renewed the attack on Champiguy. They succeeded 
after a short time in taking the village, but the Germans could 
not maintain themselves there, on account of the defences in the 
place, and the constant arrival of fresh troops on the field, which 
were brought by the railroad passing close to Fort Nogent. The 
7th Prussian brigade, under ^the command of (Jeneral du Trossel, 
advanced to the attack from Chenneviferes at an opportune 
moment, but, as the lower part of the village of Champigny was 
under effective fire of the heavy guns, the Germans were only 
enabled to keep their hold in the upper part of the village. The 
Srd infantry division, and the whole of the corps artillery had 
been in action in Champigny and on the line Champigny-Villiers 
since 9 o'clock in the morning ; whilst the 8 th brigade and a 
brigade of the Vlth corps remained in reserve at Chenneviferes. 

After 10 hours hard fighting, the firing ceased here about 
5 o'clock in the afternoon. The 24th (Saxon) division had been, 
ordered to re-capture Brie ; about 8 o'clock in the morning, the 
place was attacked and the enemy driven into the lower part of 
the village, where he made a stand covered by good artillery 
positions. The fight in and round Brie came to a standstill. As 
the enemy in his well-entrenched position, was constantly receiving 
reinforcements, it was impossible to get possession of the whole of 
the village, notwithstanding the devoted bravery of the 1st and 
2nd battalions of the sharpShooters, of the 107th regiment, and a 
battalion of the 104th regiment. , Although the Germans had a 
numerous artillery at their disposal, the ground was so unfavour- 
able that it could not come fully into action. Bound Villiers, 
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and especially: in the park, which was bravely defended, first, by 
the Wtirtembergers, and afterwards by the Saxons, the -fighting 
conliQtied with great courage on both sides. At nightfalithe 
enemy retired. The losses of the Saxons on this day amounted 
to 55 officers and 1,096 men, those of the Wiirtembergers were 
48 officers and 700 men. The troops went into cantoi^ments in 
the Tillages on the battlefield, . in order to occupy on the 
morning of the 3rd December the positions previously held by 
them. The French repeated on thiis day some oflFensive move- 
ments against Champigny, but without any energy ; they main- 
tained themselves however at Brie. The Ilnd corps lost, on the 
80th Nofvember, and the 2nd and 3rd December, 89 officers and 
1,517 men. 

The (Concentrated position taken up by the Germans t»n this 
day behind Champigny and Brie, induced the French to retire 
frpm the places remaining in their possession; they retreated 
from all points across the Mame, removing the bridges of boats 
after, crossing the river. The necessity for strengthening this 
position wii£ additional fortifications was now recognized, and; 
strong detachments of pioneers were ordered to the spot fix)m 
the soujih front. . 

Thus these great efforts of the French to break out, for which 
purpose 70,000 of their best troops had been brought into action 
on.the SOfch of November and the 2nd of December, were 
repulsed without their having been of the slightest advantage to 
them ; they failed as on former occasions from not following up 
with resolution the advantages which had been gained by a 
vigorous attack. General Ducrot, who commanded on the 2nd 
and 3rd December, and had five horses shot under him on the 
first d«Ly, paid a tribute to the bravery of the German troopsf 
in his general orders. The occupation and fortifying of Mont 
Avron by the French, on the 28th of November, was highly 
disadvantageous to us. 

. Nearly three weeks passed without any sorties from Parife ; in 
the meantime, an attempt was made on the French side to. form 
a junction of the army of Paris with that of General Faidherbe, 
commander of the northern army, and, at the saijie time, to 
threaten our north-easterly liue of communication. The enemy 
had also in view the molestation of our works in progress for 
the bombardment of Mont Avron. This led to a sortie " en 
masse" on the 21st of December, of three divisions under the 
command of General Ducrot, directed against the north-easterly 
portion. of the investing line in two simultaneous attacks, each 
on two roads. One attack was covered by Forts St. Denis andi 
d'Aubervilliers, the other by Forts Romainville, Rosny, and 
Nogent. The advance was made against four points : Stains and 
Le Bourget defended by the guard corps, and Sovran and 
Chelles which were held by the Xllth corps. 

On the afternoon of the 20th of December, the movement of 
large bodies of the enemy's troops out of St. Denis was noticed ; 
the guard corps therefore made the necessary dispositions. It 
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was not possible on the morning of the 21st'DeeeiX]!bfer td make 
out at what point the enemy intended to attack. Suddenly Le 
Bourget, which was garrisoned by one battalion of the 3rd 
regiment of guards, and one company of sharpshooters^ was 
unexpectedly assailed from the northern side, the churchyard was 
captured and 126 men taken, but the southern edge of the village 
was bravely held. With the assistance of three companies, of * 
the 3rd grenadiers of the guard, and two companies of tlie* 
sharpshooters of the guards, who were sent to the succour of tiie 
hardly^pressed- garrison, they succeeded after a bard fight in 
driving the French out of the village at 3 o'clock in the after^- 
noon. Three officers and 366 men were taken prisoners. 

Almost at the same time Stains, which waa garrisoned by i^e 
2nd battaHon of the Ist regiment of guards, one company of 
the 3rd regiment of guards, and the fusilier battalion of the* 
Ist regiment of guards, the latter in reserte, wa& 9ittacked> 
under support from the guns of St. Denis ; but the enemy failed 
to penetrate into the village and had to retire. The forts bearw* 
ing on the field of battle kept up a heavy fire during the eutirei 
day, supported by a numerous field artillery, againstrwhidn bnly 
six batteries of the guard corps were in action; towards 
evening the firing ceased, and the Prussian troops were enabled 
to tiake up their old positions. Three ofiicers and 366 unbounded 
prisoners fell into the hands of the Prussians ; our loss was 14' 
officers and 400 men, that of the French considerable ; they had 
40,000 men under fire. 

On the 19th and 20th of December, demonstrations had been 
made from Mont Avron towards the Maison Blanchie and ViHe-*^ 
Evrart, against the !]^IIth corps. In theaftemoon of the 20th De* 
cember, the enemy concentrnted about two divisions ai;id 11 bat*-' 
teries at Noisy-le-Sec, under the command of Generals Malroi and 
Blaise ; this force was further strengthened during the night by 
means of the railroad. Fresh batteries were unmasked on Moht) 
Avron. About mid-day. the enemy attacked from NeuiUy ; MkisoB 
Blanche and Ville-Evrart, which were only held by our oui^osts; 
were lost.. A further advance against the- very strong position o£ 
the 24th division at Chelles was prevented by the flanking fire 
of the Wiirtemberg Batteries, Nos. 7, 8, and 9 at Noisy-le-<Jrand;i 
and by the overflowing of the MarnCi As soon as the 24th 
division was completed by the arrival of the five .battalio&s of 
the 101st and 107th regiments, the 13th j&ger battalion, all of 
which had been detached to support the guard corps, and> also* 
nine batteries which had taken up a position at Livry, it 
advanced against Maison Blanche and ViUe^Evxart. • The formei^ 
was immediately taken by storm, but the fighting round Ville-. 
Evrart was most obstinate and only ceased at midnight, when' 
600 French were made prisoners ; the place had to be evacuated 
on accoimt of the rising of the river. The Saxons lost on this 
day 1 officer and 40 men, most of them slightly wounded. 

On the 21st December, the 4th infantry division was placed in 
reserve behind the Xllth corps, and the 8th brigade, together 
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with four batteries, was advanoed as far as the bridge over the 
Mame at Yoires, but there was no collision with the enemy. 

Whilst these sorties were in progress, the French made de- 
monstrations at several points, for instance, firom Fort Mont 
Yal^rien towards Montretout and Buzenval ; the outposts of the 
5th jager battalion sufficed to repel them. Besides this^ a heavy 
and useless shell fire was kept up from the forts against the corps 
not attacked. 

On the 22nd of December, two French brigadea advanced along 
the Mame against the left wing of the Xllth Corps, but two 
Wurtemberg batteries placed at Noisy soon compelled them to 
retreat. 

On the 15th of January, there were more sorties of the Paris 
garrison against the position of the guard and Xllth corps in 
the direction of Le Bourget, Dugny, and Mont Avron, which 
were repulsed by the German troops. It is not impossible that 
the larger sorties on this front were in connexion with the opera- 
tions of General Faidherbe in the north ; though they may only 
have been intended to disturb our preparations ' for the attack on 
Mont Avron. 

In the last days of December and daring January, whilst the 
artillery attack was being developed, the political and social con- 
dition of the beleagued city was becoming more serious. All 
hopes were based on the success of a sortie ** en masse." General 
Trochu yielded eventually to pressure, and on the 19th of January 
an attempt was made from Mont YaJdrien with 100,000 men to 
pierce the position occupied by the Vth army corps and the 
guard landwehr division. In the event of a success, a further 
advance was to be made on Versailles, the seat of the Boyal 
headquarters. 

At 8 o'clock iu the morning, three columns were seen debouching 
from the immediate neighbourhood of Mont Valdrien ; the right 
column, under command of General Ducrot, was to operate afong 
the Seine towards Rueil; the centre column, * under General 
Bellemare, was to reach the plateau of La Bergerie (the heights 
of Garches), and the left column, commanded by Gteneral Vinoy, 
was to capture the redoubt of Montretout in order to support the 
attack in the centre. 

The Prussians had occupied the heights of Garches, as well as 
the chateau and park of La Bergerie, as a point of support to the 
position. The French attack, carried out with superior forces 
and great energy, only caused the Prussian outposts to retire on 
their supports, but they did not succeed in taking either La 
Bergerie, which was bravely defended by one battalion of the 
59th regiment and a company of jagers, or the village of Garches ; 
General Ducrot arrived on the battlefield too late to co-operate 
with good effect at the right moment. Meanwhile, the Prussian 
reserves had come up, and a hard fight ensued for the possession 
of the heights of Garches. They were stormed about 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon by two battalions of the King's grenadiers, with 
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detachments of the 59th regiment and the 5th jager battalion 
supported on the flank by a battalion of the 47th regiment. 

Although, towards the end of the battle, the head of General 
Ducrot's column was able to join in the fight, still as the dark- 
ness came on, the French were repulsed and had to retire under 
cover of the guns of Fort Mont Yal^rien. These had been 
engaged with the Prussian artillery during the day in order to 
draw off the fire from the infantry. The 5 th light battery of 
the Yth corps in action at Br^zin suffered most ; it was at this 
spot that the Crown Prince of Prussia took up a position during 
the battle. Towards evening our outposts occupied the same 
ground as in the morning. 

In the attack on Montretout the French were more fortunate ; 
the weak garrison of 60 men had to evacuate it and fight their 
way out. The enemy soon made a lodgment there, and brought 
guns into action on the right, so that it was not retaken till after 
dark. This was effected at 11 o'clock in the evening by detach- 
ments of the 47th, 58th, and 82nd regiments. It was observed in 
the afternoon and evening, that a large force of the French were 
bivouacking outside the fortress, and it was necessary, therefore, 
for the Prussians to make preparations to meet a renewal of the 
attack ; consequently a Bavarian brigade of the 1st corps, which 
had arrived before Paris a few days previously from the southern 
army, and some guard landwehr were moved to Versailles. 

Our loss was 39 officers and 616 men, that of the enemy was 
very considerable, it amounted to 7,000 men, of whom 1,000 
were left dead on the battlefield. There was also a small fight 
this day on the eastern side of the investing line ; a company of 
the 100th regiment together with one of the lOlst surprised the 
enemy's outpost in the farm of Qroslay and took 5 officers and 
150 men prisoners. 

On the 20th of January detachments of the 68th regiment 
and the 5th jager battalion surrounded and captured 18 officers 
and 320 men in St. Cloud, to which place they had retired in 
the expectation that the battle would be renewed there. 

Although the investing army was constantly engaged in its 
front by these repeated sorties, they did not remain unmolested 
in their rear, where franc-tireur bands, more or less organised, 
threatened the railways and telegraphs, and carried off transport, 
patrols, and officials ; it became necessary therefore up to the last 
days of the siege to despatch large columns against them, and 
as late as the 27th of January a force consisting of 2 infantry 
and 2 cavalry regiments with 8 guns, marched from the southern 
post of the investing circle towards Auxerre. 



From the beginning of the investment the internal condition 
of Paris had been anxiously watched at headquarters, and the 
£all of the capital would have been a mere matter of time, as 
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the provisions decreased daily whilst the political difficulties 
increased. ^ 

The capitulation of Metz and the destaructipn of the nejwly- 
formed armies in the south and norths aee^med t^. have no effect 
.on the character of the defence.; the n^atiatfioD9 for aa^brmisT 
tice, which had been carried on in the fixst da^s of No^^ember 
between the headquarters ait Y^rsaill^ ai^i^h^ French Govern- 
ment, had been broken off after lasting for fi^ye^dt^'^s. . ; 

Under these circumstances, the necessity of a regular sie^e or 
bombardment of the capital had. become inevitable, as* the* only 
.paeans of bringing the war to a speedy cond,usion ; but th^ prf 7 
parations were on such a large scale, that,. a£iregard§ thep, pcin^ 
.cipal attack on the soi^th front, we shall have to treat them 

sepsirately. . . - i 

A large siege J»rain had to be brought up for the attack, com->- 
posed partly of guns from the home fortresses and partly from 
the trains which had been alrefidy employed against athef: 
French fortresses, but- at the same time the sieges then in pro- 
cress, which required a great amount of materia^ co^ld not . be 
mterrupted. It was not. surprising therefore, tha^ efs^actly the 
most appropriate guns should not liave been used in the artillery 
attack on die south front, or that the Germans were unprepared 
for the extraordinarily rapid wear of the guns, which influenced 
the progress of the sieg^. . . 

The siege train contained, about ,300 pieces of ordnance, 
namely, 70 Jong 24-prs., 15 short 24-prs.,. 100 12-prSv:>40 6-.pifiL, 
exclusive of rifled breech-rloaders, besides. 20 25 -pr. shell- guns, 
20 50-pr. mortars^ and 6 rifled 21-cwt. mortars. Each. gUA was 
provided with 500 rounds for curved fire with the necessary^ side 
arms and stores; the carriages, platform wagons, gyns, &c. with 
all their gear had to be brought up. ^ - • 

The Ballon guns, of which therei, were twenty^ and which 
were much spoken of at the time, were not guns but wall pieces, 
on a smaU fourr wheeled wagon with a platform and spindle 
moved by means of a ball ; they did not,, however, succeed* . • . 

The parking of the siege guns for the south firont .occupied 
much time, as only one line of rail, that through . Nancy,; waiS 
available at first, and this could not even be us^ ,in its entire 
length most of the time, as several tunnels and bridges over the 
Marue,, between La. Fert^ and Meaux, had been (^stroyed by 
the enemy and. had to be repaired. All the other bridges on 
the. line had to be carefully inspected and strengthened so^ that 
they should nqt break down under the immense, loads ; more 
than 100,000 cwt. of stores and ammunition alone had to be 
moved, which for the reasons given above had to be unloaded 
by hand and conveyed by road from Meaux and Lagny to the 
siege train park at Villa Coublay before Paris, a distance of 12 
miles (56 English miles). Special roads had to be made for the 
transports, and bridges built over the Seine. Several thousand 
draught horses were required as the requisitioned teaims were 
insufficient and the drivers were constantly deserting, sometimes 
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-mth and sometimes without their wagons, so that the necessary 
horses had to be provided from the troops ; but this arrange^ient 
was not found convenient as a permanency. Twenty-four transport 
columns, each of 40 wagons, were therefore brought from Ger- 
many^ aid equipped partly with the French wagons and harness 
taken at Metz. The transport for the first establishment. of the 
siege train occupied several weeks, both night and day, and had 
even to be ^continued in the same manner during the siege.. 

Two of the Strousberg traction engines were brought into use. 
The hilly nature of the country^ the soft roads, and the slipperi- 
ne^s in frosty weather and snow caused the greatest difficulties 
to the numberless wagons. Although the guns, ammunition, 
and other stores were all safely conveyed to the artillery park, 
still it was necessary to have special escorts to protect them 
against the hostile population. These circumstances increased 
immensely the* difficulties of preparing for the attack on the south 
front, for whilst, on the east and north fronts everything brought 
from Qermany was ^delivered by rail close up to the parks, in the 
other case all the material had to be transferred to the wagons 
and carried from for four to five days by road ^before reaching 
its destination. No person without a knowledge, of the extensive 
organisation required for a siege park can form any idea of the 
vast preparations, or the energy and foresight necessary to carry 
out such an undertaking. The establishment of the engineer 
park and depdts presented similar difficulties. 

To the right rear of the gun park, were the store sheds, the 
empty shells and other projectiles, the laboratories, a frize magazine, 
and six powder migcmnes, with their prbpdr- guardhouses, aU 
screened^ fr^m the enemy's view by a wood -The situation of 
Vitla Coublay was very convenient for the purpbses*of the. sieg^, 
but it required some additional security against hostile enterprise, 
and three field works were constructed on the plateau of Moulin 
de la Tour, of which tfie centre one was armed with 12, and the 
other two each with 6 rifled 12rpounderfl, The rocky chalk 
soil, frozen later to a depth of 1^ feet, made the construction of 
the batteries a work of great difficulty ; the laying of the plat- 
forms had to be executed in the rock with crowbars and miners* 
4)Ools« On the other hand the presence* of the woods and the 
material they afforded were of great service in building the 
batteries. In consequence of being thus hidden they were not 
unmasked until the moment of opening Atq ; in one case an 
artificial screen was formed by planting trees, and boughs, behind 
which the construction of the batteries proceeded quite unper- 
ceived by the enemy. Countless vehicles with ihe baulks -and 
platforms (both of which had .to be brought from Germany), 
fascines and gabions, which were made by the Vth and Ilnd 
Bavarian corps, filled the roads and paths leading to the 
batteries for months, generally at night so as to be unobserved 
by the Fr^ich. The production and accumulation of the different 
materials were, under the circumstances, works of uncommon 
difficulty ; for, although the equipment provided the greater part 
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of the tools, still a considerable quantity had to be obtained by 
requisition or forwarded from Germany. All these preparations 
required much time, both on account of the variety of difficulties 
that had to be encountered, and the shortness of the days ; but 
until everything necessary for carrying out the siege thoroughly 
was in its place, the opening of tne attack could not be 
thought of. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the time and manner of 
carrying out the siege had already been decided by the autho- 
rities ; and if there was any delay in opening the attack, it was on 
account of circumstances which have been already been noticed^ 
a detailed account of which would be beyond our province. 

Paris was to be attacked on three sides simultaneously, so as 
to force the enemy to use his heavy guns on more than one 
front. It is worthy of remark, that the most broken ground 
had to be selected for the artillery attack, and that in order to 
reach the body of the place, several of the outer forts would 
have to be engaged first, and perhaps have to be captured. 

A short account of the different attacks in the east^ north, 
and south, under the direction of Major-Qeneral Prince Kraft 
of Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, commander of the guard artillery 
hrigade, will follow here, in the order in which they were carried 
out. 



L— Abtillbry Attack on the East Fbont. 

The object of the French position on Mont Avron was, in 
conjunction with the forts in rear, to prepare sorties, and 
to support them with the fire of the guns; it commanded 
the valley of the Marne and covered the assembly of troops 
there, as well as the passages over the Marne, and at the same 
time it flanked the greater part of our eastern line of in- 
vestment. These favourable circumstances induced the enemy 
continually to strengthen this position, so that in the end there 
were six 30-pounders, six short 24-pounders, twenty-three 
Y-pounders, thirty-four 12-pounders, seven mitrailleuses, altogether 
76 guns distributed in eight batteries ; the latter, however, were 
imperfectly constructed, and unprovided with bombproofs and 
traverses, on account of the difficulty of working in the frozen 
ground. The commandant on the plateau of Mont Avron was 
the well-known and able Colonel otoffel, who before the war 
had been attach^ to the French embassy in Berlin. There was 
no intention on the German side of occupying Mont Avron, 
especially as it lay under the cross-fire of Forts Rosny, Nogent, 
and Noisy, and of the redoubts Montreuil, La Boissiere, and 
Fontenay, situated in the int-ervaJs. Our positions were so close 
that our heavy guns could engage Mont Avron as well as the 
forts lying behind it. 

The following batteries were constructed :— 
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A. — On the Platecm of Raincy. 

Batteries Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, armed respectively with six 
24-pounders^ six 12-poimders, six short 24-poimders, and four 
short 24-pounders, altogether 22 guns, directed chiefly against 
Mont Avron, Fort Rosny, and other less important places, such 
as the villages of Avron, Rosny, Villemomble, and the redoubts 
of la BoissiSre and MontreuiL 

B. — On the Platecm of Mont FermeU on the side nearest 

to Oagny, 

Batteries Nos. 5,* 6, 7, and 8, armed respectively with six 
12-pounder8, six long 24-pounders, six 12-pounders, and six 
12-pounders, total 24 guns, to fire over the same ground as the 
other batteries, and also to sweep the valley of the Marne. To 
destroy any bridges that might be thrown over the river and 
prevent a passage. 

C. — In position between Ifoiey and Ooumay. 

Batteries Nos. 9 and 10, armed respectively with six 12- 
pounders and six long 24-pounders, together 12 guns. To fire 
on the Marne valley and the valley of Villemomble and prevent 
the assembly of troops in these localities. 

D. — In position south-west of Noisy-U-Orand. 

Batteries Nos. 11, 12, and 13, each armed with six long 24- 
pounders, making a total of 18 guns to sweep the sides of Mont 
Avron, the villages of Villemomble and Neuilly, the railway 
junction, the Fontenay redoubt, and Fort Nogent. 

The distances of the different batteries from Mont Avron varied 
from 3,500 to 6,000 paces. 

The park of artillery was established at Brou, half a league to 
the east of Chelles, to which were brought 36 rifled^ 12-pounders, 
30 rifled 24-pounders, 10 rifled short 24-pounders, altogether 76 
siege gims. 

A transport column of 700 wagons was cantoned there in 
improvised barracks and stables. Ten companies of gamson 
artillery were available. The whole was placed under the com- 
mand of Colonel Bartsch as cliief of the siege artillery, while 
Colonel Oppermann superintended the works of the engineers. 

On the 1 3th of December the construction of the batteries 
was begun ; it had to be carried on almost entirely at night,, 
with the exception of the batteries on the plateau of Baincy, 
which were screened by the woods. 

Trench communications were made, where necessary, between 
the batteries, covered by traverses; roads and bridges were 
constructed, as well as bombproofs of all descriptions. 

Fire was opened on the morning of the 27th of December at 
half -past 7 o'clock from 76 guns, and it succeeded by the next 

;: * In the plate No. 5 Battery is shown on the plateau of Baincy. 
86996. 2£ 
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day ill Eolencing Mont Ayron 4fter a good resistance, and con- 
siderabb^ loss amoDg the gun detachments ; only the works* in 
rear continued to respond to the fire, and the Qerman artillery 
flucoeeded in driving the French»garrison out of Bondy and out 
of the railway station at Noisy le Sea 

The French evacuated the position on Mont Avron.on the 
night of the 28th-29th of December. They had thrown a 
garrison into it on the previous night, of two divisions under the 
command of General d jBEugui^s, with the iDtentton of bccot^ymg 
it defensively. Their withdrawal during the night, together wiih. 
the removal of the artillery materiel, took place under the eyes 
of General Trochu, who had hurried to the spot, and was per- 
formed in wonderfully good order, covered by the naarines 
and three field batteries. On the 30th of December Moxit 
Avron was occupied by Saxon detachments. Supported by 
a, covering party they levelled the enemy's works and desr 
troyed the ammunition and other materiel found there; th6 
magazine, had been prepared for demolition. The next thing 
w^s to drive the French out of the villages of Drancy and 
Bobigny, A^hich they held in force, and for this purpose emplace- 
ment No3. 14 and 15 were constructed. Two other batteries, 
Nos. 16 and 17, were built at Cheimeviferes to command the 
plateau of Villiers. To oppose the French position of Coumeuve, 
Le Bourget, and Drancy, No. 1 battery at Blanc-M^snil, and 
Nos. 2 and 3 batteries * at Pont Iblon were constructed, and 
armed altogether with 18 guns, so as to render an oflTensive 
movement from that direction impossible. Some of these latter 
batteries were advanced afterwards as far as Le Bourget, and 
were thus in a position to co-operate against St. Denis in the 
attack on the north front. 

On the 2nd and 3rd of January a heavy fire from the siege 
batteries Was continued against the whole of the east front, and 
was only replied to feebly from Fort Nogent. 

As the east front had always been considered the strongest of 
the Paris defences, our successes against Mont Avron had raised 
a great alarm in the city, and ignorance of the military circum- 
stances had caused an unreasonable despondency, as well as 
distrust in their military chief. Meanwhile the enemy remained 
in possession of the villages of Bondy, Bobigny, Drancy, and 
Rosny, and disturbed our outposts from those places by frequent 
alarms ; thus, on the nights of the 10th and 15th of January 
the Saxon outposts were attacked on the railway in advance of 
Aulnay and at Nonneville, whilst the same thing happened to 
the Guards in Le Bourget three times during the night of 
the 14th of January. On account of these oflfensive movements, 
the siege batteries bombarded those places for 48 hours on the 
16th of January, the results of which could only be ascertained 
ny a reconnaissance of detachments of the 2nd division of foot 

* These three batteries formed at the same time the left wing of the attack on tKe 
north front. 
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guards against Drancy, and of the 28rd infantry division 
against Qroslay farm, on which occasion 5 officers and 130 men 
were taken prisoners. 

On th^ night of the 26tb«>27th. of January the batteries of the 
attack ceased firing. 



n. — Abtili^bbt Attack against the South Fbont. 

The command here was entrusted to Colonel von RieiF, Presi- 
dent of the committee on artillery experiments. This officer 
had arrived before Paris towards the end of September ; the 
special reconnaissances^ and aU arrangements for the preparation 
aikd execution of the attack had been carried out under his 
orders. There were at his disposal 30 companies of garrison 
artillery, with their staff, and a numerous body belonging to 
the store department for duty' in the various parks and depots. 

The following batteries were constructed : — 

A. — Left Wing. 

Battery No. 1 (St. Cloud) for six 12-pounders. 

Battery No. 2 (Meudon) for eight 12-pounders. 

Both these batteries to act against BUlancourt, the Bois de 
Boulogne, and the islands in the Seine. 

Battery No. 3 (Meudon) six 24-pounders. '\ 

Battery No. 4 (Meudon) six 24-pounders. 

These batteries to counter-batter and enfilade the south and 
west fronts of Fort Issy. 

Dismounting battery No. 16 (Meudon) four 12-pounders, to 
fire against the gun emplacements at Fort Issy. 

Dismounting and breaching battery No. 19 (Fleury and 
Clamaft) armed with four long and four short 24-pounders, 
against the south front of Fort Issy, the long 24-pounders against 
the Paris enceinte. 

Dismoimting batteiy No. 20 (Clamart) for six long 24-pounders, 
to fire against the south front and the north-west bastion of 
Fort Vanvres. 

B. — Centre. 

Enfilade and dismounting battery No. 5 (Clamart), six 
24-pounders, against the south-west curtain and the south bastion 

of -Fort Issy. 

Enfilade battery No. 6 (Clamart), six 24-pounders, against the 
south-east front of Fort Vanvres. 
. Enfilade and dismounting battery No. 7 (Moulin de la Tour) 
for six 24-pounder8, against the south front and the south-west 

bastion of Fort Issy. 

Dismounting battery No. 17 (Moulin de la Tour) for six 
12-pounder8, against the emplacements between Forts Issy and 
Vanvres. 

M 2 
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Dismounting and breaching battery No. 8 (Mouhn de la Tour) 
for six 24 •pounders, against the south front of Fort Yanvres. 

Enfilade and dismounting battery No. 9 (Moulin de la Tour) 
for eight 12-pounders, to fire on the west front of Yanvres and 
its south-west bastion. 

Enfilade and breaching battery No. 10 (Moulin de la Tour) 
for six 24-pounders, against the south and west firont of Fort 
Yanvres. 

Dismounting battery No. 21 (Chatillon) six short 24-pounderdy 
directed against the south-west front of Yanvres, and the neigh- 
bouring gun emplacements. 

C— Right Wing. 

Enfilade and dismounting battery No. 11 (Fontenoy) with 
eight 12-pounders, to fire on the west firont of Fort Montrouge. 

Enfilade and dismounting battery No. 12 (Fontenoy) eight 
24-pounders, also to fire against the west front of Fort 
Montrouge. 

Dismounting battery No. 18 (Chatillon) for six 24-pounders, 
to fire against Fort Montrouge, the emplacements to the west of 
it, and &e city. 

Dismounting and enfilade battery No. 22 (Chatillon) for six 
12-pounders, with the same object as No. 18. 

D. — Batteries for vertical Fire. 

Mortar battery No. 13 for two rifled mortars at the Tour des 
Anglais, to fire against Foi*t Issy. 

Mortar battery No. 14, armed like No. 13, to fire against Fort 
Yanvres. 

Moi*tar battery No. 15, armed like No. 13, against Fort 
Montrouge. ^ 

Mortar battery No. 23 for four 50-pounder mortal's against 
Fort Issy. 

Moitar battery No. 24, armed like No. 23, against Fort 
Yanvres. 

In order to secure the right flank of the artillery attack, against 
which the French made particular exertions, especially from 
Yillejuif, and to occupy the enemy's batteries there continuously, 
a flank attack was organised on the line La Kue-Chevilly, under 
command of General von Ramm, to be carried on independently. 
The park attached to it was at Rungis, and two batteries, each 
for six 12-pounders, were at first built in the given line, but 
afterwards advanced somewhat nearer to Yillejuif. 

The original armament of some of the batteries was cnanged 
in the course of the si^ge operations to meet the alterations in 
the range ; the greatest distance was 4,000 paces, and the smallest 
1,700 paces ; during the last days of the bombardment, the 
interior of the city was the object of attack of nearly all the 
batteries, some of which sent their projectiles to a distance of 
12,000 paces. 
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The garrisons of Forts Issy, Vanvres, and Montrouge observed 
the ground in their front, by means of outposts and piquets, 
patrols from which had frequent small collisions with ours ; thus 
on the 16th December 1870, two companies advancing from Fort 
Tssy attempted to occupy the village of Meudon, but were 
repulsed by the Prussian oatposts, leaving five wounded behind 
them. 

With the object of gaining some ground on our side, the 
French outposts were driven out of Bas Meudon, Le Moulineaux, 
and Fleury shortly after midnight on the 3rd January ; strong 
reserves had been brought up for the occasion* During the same 
night, the arming of the German batteries was completed ; but 
the opening of the fire on the 4th January had to be postponed 
on account of the fog. In order to take off the attention of .the 
enemy from the attack on the south front, the Xllth corps 
received orders to make demonstrations on the east side. In 
accordance with these, on the 4th January, the 24th division 
undertook a reconnaissance from Chelles against Fort Nogent, 
whilst at the same time, the demolitions on Mont Avron were 
carried on with great activity, to create the impression on 4;he 
enemy that German batteries were to be established there. 
Two battalions of the 101st regiment, and a light battery 
advanced against NeuUly sur Marne, and occupied a part of the 
village and evacuated it again during the night ; as a conse- 
quence of this, the enemy increased his force in the front, and 
remained under arms till morning. 

On the 5th of January there were more demonstrations, 

Erindpally against the villages of Nogent and Rosny. The 2nd 
attalion of the 105th regiment and the 3rd battalion of the 
106th regiment, accompanied by a light battery, were directed 
against Nogent, whilst the enemy's outposts were threatened 
from Mont Avron, and the 3rd battalion of the 101st regiment 
was sent against the garrison of Bondy. Other movements of 
troops also occurred in this district. The Saxon detachments 
retired from all points to their original position, after accomplish- 
ing the tasks with which they had been charged, whilst the 
French maintained an extremely heavy fire from 31 guns against 
the German artillery position on the plateau of Raincy. From 
the 31st of December until the 5th of January the artillery of 
the defence on the east front remained almost silent. 

Dmring these occurrences on the east front, the arming of the 
German batteries on the south front had been completed without 
molestation ; on the 5th of January, towards morning, the French 
made several small sorties against the outposts on the hill of 
Clamart. The latter had occupied the summit of the hill, and 
were attacked during the previous night, three times in succes- 
sion^ on the last occasion with one battalion, which, however, 
retired when the bombardment opened. The 80th regiment also 
repulsed a sortie made against Meudon, 

On the 5th of January, as soon as the fog permitted a good 
view of the enemy's position^ the batteries opened their fire. 
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which had been ordered to oommenoe at half-past 8 o'doNck 
The principal attack fired this day on J'orta Issy, Yanyres, antt 
Montronge, from batteries Na 1 to 17 ; the collateral attadi^ 
directed its fire against the entrenchments, at Yillejuif and tiie 
gonboats that appeared on the Seine. * . 

For the sake of brevity, we cannot fpve all the details of 
the artillery fight which had now commenced ; it is sufficient fo 
remark that everywhere the French artillery, bnt particularly 
fix>in the main enceinte, and from the battaries at the. Point 
dn Jour, showed the greatest activity, and proved itself to 
be an opponeni worthy of our respect, farcing us often enough 
to give up the tasks originally assigned to single batterles|:in 
ordet to meet him with united strengtL 

January 6th. — Cldar weather; the fire from Fortlssy was 
temporarily silenced. The enemy fired into St. Cloudy Bougival» 
and Vaucreason firom Fort Mont Val^rieni, and untoasked four 
new batteries at the Point du Jour ; the guns on both sides of 
thccaqueduct engaged No. 1 battery itnd fired on to the. plateau 
of Meudon ; Forts Issy and Yanvres only fired slowly ; on the 
other hand Fort Montrouge directed a heavy fire against the 
redoubt of Moulin de la- Tour, which was occupied by ihe 
Bavarians, as well as against the village of Clamart;' Our fire Jthb 
chiefly against Fort Issy and beyond- that towards Paris, against 
the Point du Jour^ and the adjoining batteries on* the raihlD^r 
embankment and the aqueducts In the neighbourhood, of Point 
du Jour the flaipes broke out in several places. . 
- ' January 7th and 8th. — ^Thick weather ; the firing was con- 
tinued and set the barracks in Forts Yanvres and Montrouger in 
flames ; our projectiles ranged from 9^000 to 9>500 paces up t4> 
the gardens of. the Luxembourg Palace; - The revetment and 
buildings inside Fort Issy were being demolished; the fort 
answering the flre but feebly. From Fort Yanvres there was 
only a dropping fire. Montrouge was engaged with the Bavarian 
battaries at Moulin de la Tour ; a barrack in the fort was set on 
fire. . Against the Point du Jour and the adjoining batteries ..the 
artillery fight continued. Some of the. batteries were siltoced, 
but the well-<x)nducted def0nce and extended front. of the fortress^ 
enabled them soon to be replaced. • . ' i-' 

The authority of the Governor, General Tcochu, over the 
Parisian populace was begiiming to be ushaken; he yielded i6 
the pressure put on him and allowed himself to be hampered by 
a council of eight members ; in a proclamation issued he 
repudiated the idea of a capitulation*' ' ;j. 

January 9th.-**-The object of our fire now was to prevent the 
enemy from constructing new eartbwor)c» for gun emplacements, 
communications, &c. ; the reply to it < from jbds positions was less 
energetic; it seemed as if the enemy were engaged in with*- 
drawing the heavy calibres firom> the advanced positions. As 
the day was foggy, with continuous driving snow, the batteries 
of attack were ordered to slacken their &te. The government of 
Paris made a protest against the bombardment of the city, which. 
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eonfiideriog tbat the siege, h^ now beei^ iu*. progress for three 
monthB and q, half, and that in the oonduot of the d^fencQ neither 
toiWBS, villi|ge8|. nor palace9 on their own soil had been spared^ 
'was naturally rejected ; on the 8th-9th of January some of tiio^ 
batteries reoeived orders to bombard t^e runner portions of the 
town. -^AtJ^AbP-past 8 in, the. evening, I<e.Yal ^as, attacked by 
the lOtfa oonipiaiy of the 87th re^ment, and a. subdivision of tibe 
11th company of the same* regiment was .sent agfunsjb Monlijcieausy 
A .the enemy had. .l<)cated himself again i^ these, places ; after a 
g^Qott Tesistancerhe was driven out, at^d^ the. besiegers by the. 
oaptute of' these places were enabled to 'approach from 1,500 to 
1,600 paces <nteacer to Fort Jssv. 

rr. January 10th. — ^At 8l o'doek in the morning, some chasseursr 
managed jto penetrate into a now battery on the hiU of Clamart, 
which only opened fire on, this day, but the covering p^rty. drove 
them ontiagidn.' This j^t- was of the utmost importance both, 
for the attadkiraad the defence, and for weeks the ground had. 
been disputed by the outposts. * Similar small affairs :ocQunred at 
other places, evidently with the intention of making our approach 
BBore difficuli Our iSxe, which was continued without inter- 
waaA&Di wBj^ ansYCsred by the enemy, but only tp a limited, 
eadtent''. Paiis.was, h&rning iil several place^^ T\^ battery at. 
St. Cloud fired into Billancourt and the Bois de Bpulogne,i . 
' lOn the llt^.ofJiinuary,: a;,heavy fixe li^fas maintained against 
the ^nemy^s works . and gun emplaej^m^nts. The barrs^ks in 
Foct' ISsy isrere ^aet in flaQi^s,'aa.w!ill asi several houses iuthe 
sttbnrhs of 0«ntflly and Vaugiiia«Ed; )Etn.d:i^ the north*east.part of 
the dty;' .German projectiles ratiged m far as the churcl^ of St. 
Stdpiee, a distanSse of 1.0,000 pac^ ; in the more exposed, s^eets^ 
of Paris, the stone paving WaS torn up. .' The enemy, made a- 
skilful ussicxf the'eintrenchments in front of, between, and in rear 
o£the forte oonaeoting the gum emplacements, to construct new 
batteries and change the position of itheguns. The, garrison of 
Fort Mont Yal^rien undertook^a- reconnaissance against our 
Outposts 4t Stb Germain, but wetue soon compelled to jetreat. - 

' UanuarjrrlJBtk-^The fog, which ha^ been continuous, for the 
last two days, still interfered with. oUr fire, .The enemy replied 
to it vigbrouffly froin the>main enceinte. ' Covered by the fog, the 
'garriscm.tof<Montronge managed to xnOunt sjpme fjresh guns. The 
besiegers threw their prqjectiles . fiwc^ into, the; town beyond thjB 
Luxembourg Palace, but the storming of the south fort^, which 
at one time was censidered a necessity by laome. of the anthorities, 
was abandoned. 'In.view of the origitial intention, a parallel; had 
been construdifed :betwfeen Ctamart and CbfJtillon at i> distapoe of 
1,500 paces .&om Eoris.Isay^ and Vtov^es; which . would* have 
formed the basis of a> regular attack against, those fort§. 

; A. decree published % the provisional goyernjnent secured to 
citizens wounded by the enemy's shells, the same claim to 
pensioii as the military. 

January 13th.'-*^0n;accQunt of the continued .fog the .fire on 
both, sides, was. slack. During the previous night a vigorous 
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sortie of the French, by a force of about 4,000 mobiles stationed 
in and behind the forts, was repulsed by detachments of the 
Xlth corps at Meudon and by the Ilnd Bavarian corps at 
Clamart. 

January 14 th. — ^The fire from the besiegers' batteries was 
continued ; the three forts of Issy, Yanyres^ and Montronge had 
almost ceased to lire^ but the latter made an attempt to reply 
with field guns when there was a favourable opportunity. 

January 15th. — After great labour and exertion battery No. 1 
(St. Cloud) managed to silence the French batteries established 
at the Point du Jour in the south bastion, and was enabled now 
to continue its fire against the three batteries in the north 
bastion and the town. Prussian projectiles were thrown as far 
as the church of Notre Dame and the Jardin des Plantes. The 
dissatisfaction and ferment increased to such an extent in the 
town, that Qeneral Trochu had publicly to contradict ijie report 
that several generals had been committed for treachery. 

January 16th. — Battery No. 21 opened fire to-day to demolish 
the casemates in Fort Issy. 

January 17th and 18tb. — The enemy showed great energy in 
re-arming along his front and in the unexpected unmasking 
of guns, which had been mounted in emplacements within the 
entrenchments. 

Then occurred that momentous event in the history of the world 
when King WiUiam, within sound of the thunder of the siege 
batteries, accepted for himself and . his descendants the title of 
Emperor, oflered him by the German princes and free towns, with 
the vow to uphold, in German faith, the rights of the empire and 
its members, to preserve peace, and by the help of his people 
to maintain the independence of Germany, as had been done 
gloriously by Prussia's kings for 170 years. This ceremony took 
place on the 18th of January 1871 in the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles, in the presence of the German princes and surrounded 
by representatives of the Geiman Army. 

January 19th. — Notwithstanding the sortie from Fort Mont 
Valerien against the heights of Garches, the guns on both sides 
kept up an uninterrupted fire. 

January 20th. — There was a slackening of the fire from the 
artillery of the defence, probably in consequence of the failure of 
the sortie of the previous day ; thus, the fire from Montrouge, 
where the guns had been admirably fought, almost ceased 
towards mid-day ; in the batteries at the Point du Jour the fire 
ceased altogether for a time; the eastern barracks in Fort 
Vanvres were set in flames. General Trochu sent General Count 
d'Herison to the commander of the 3rd army to demand an 
armistice of 48 hours, which, however, was only conceded on the 
line from St. Cloud to Garches for a sufficient time to bury the 
dead. 

January 21st and 22nd. — Heavy fire from the batteries ad- 
joining the Point du Jour and the emplacements between the 
three south forts ; among the latter a French redoubt constructed 
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in the interval between Forts Yanvres and Montrouge distin- 
goished itself particularly ; it required nearly a whole day for 
our batteries to master it. A powder raagazioe in rear of 
Clamart was blown up. Insurreotionary movements of the 
Parisian populace were observed. 

January 23rd. — Lively fire from the enceinte of the city ; 
fresh batteries were unmasked by the French at the entrance to 
the Bois de Boulogne. The artillery of the attack did not allow 
itself be troubled by this, but managed to silence several bat- 
teries of the main enceinte, and subdue the fire of the field 
battery which had been so active on the previous day. 

January 24th. — The fire of the besiegers* batteries could only 
be continued at intervals on account of the fog, the enemy 
replying but feebly. A serious outbreak occurred in Paris in 
which the prison of Mazas was stormed, the prisoners liberated, 
and the granaries with supplies of bread and wine plundered by 
the mob ; in front of the Hdtel de Yille the national guard 
fired on the insurgents. 

January 25th. — The enemy attempted, under cover of the fog, 
to construct earthworks in and roimd Fort Issy, but were 
prevented. The bombardment continued as on the previous 
days. 

January 26th. — Clear weather ; the bombardment was only 
weakly answered from the enceinte of the city, from Fort Mont- 
rouge and from the emplacements between Forts Vanvres and 
Issy ; notwithstanding the weather being clear the artillery of 
the defence were unable to accomplish anything. Equally futile 
was the heavy fire from the battery at the Point du Jour against 
No. 1 battery. The batteries in front of Clamart were fired at 
but slightly from the fortifications of the town and from Fort 
Montrouge, and the neighbouring mortar batteries scarcely 
at all. 

January 27th. — After midnight the batteries on both sides 
ceased firing by common consent. 

The losses of the German artillery in the 22 days' bombardment 
were 12 officers and 200 men killed and wounded ; the field 
hospitals were established at Malabry and Sceaux, the chief 
hospital at Igny, between Versailles and Palaiseau. Lieutenant- 
General von Kamecke, who had been in command of the 14th 
Division during the campaign, was ordered from Mezieres to 
Paris to take over the chief command of the engineering works 
of the attack. The works which had been carried out by the 
engineers during the artillery bombardment were, covered com- 
munications between the batteries, shelter trenches, traverses, 
assistance in building batteries and powder magazines, shell 
stores, posts of observation, underground storerooms (all bomb- 
proof), rendering the barracks which were not bombproof 
secure as guard houses, preparation of defences^ constructing and 
maintaining roads, &c. Although the trenches were filled in 
some places with water which increased the difficulties of using 
them, it was an evil which could only be partially remedied ; it 
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must always oocar ab a m^ge. carried on dHiing tbe wmter^ as 
the trenches follow the lie of the ground and become the natural 
points of accumulation for the sur&ce and sohsoil. drainage.. 



nL — ARTII.LEBT Attack against the Nosth Front" (St. Denis). 

The intricate works of St Denis are among flie strosigeiifeof 
the defences of. Paris, but they have one defect^ that they have 
not a sufficiaiit command, to be defiladed fioom the hiUa infitont, 
consequently they can be seen into, ahd in some plaoeSt«evea 
the wor^ of the gorge can be fired at. .l. 

On the 21bt of December, there was a sortie at Epinay.le St. 
Denis against the tro<q[>s holding the investing line at that place ; 
the gnn-boats on tbe^ Seine co-operated, but eventually it waa 
^ueoessfolly repulsed by Prussian' batteries of position at Orgi* 
mont and Enghien. 

As long es Mont Avron continued inposaession of.iiie French, 
it was impossible fOr the Gtetman batteries, on the ncnrth^'^ast 
front to approach nearer, because the Qerman position on ihat 
side of Paris as well as the strong French position La Conr* 
neuve, Le Boui^t^ and Dranqr, waa bron^t under an efiEsctive 
faulting fire; The capture of Hont Avron^'whidi was of the 
utmost importance, as. w^ as the uhanocessliil . sortie of. the 
French against Le'Bourget on the 21st. December, must. hav6 
proved to the enemy that any attacks against the portion ci 
the Guards th^re 0ould lead to no result In . conse<|nenoe 
of these oeeurrences the ilrench de&nce at that, pomt lost 
its energy; and the fir^ of the Prussian hattoies was thton 
fore turned against the villages oi Draney, Bob%ny, Bondy, and 
Bosny, with good effect; the forts of Noi^ and Rosny. were 
only fired at occasionally. 'In. the meantime, a numbor of oCher 
German batteries were built on the line Livry'-Gardies, witii the 
intention of making a frontal attadk against the French . posi- 
tion of' La Coumeuver-Drancy. Two l^ttories at Gfaurdles wese 
directed at the same time to enfilade the works of St Denis; 

For the actual bombardment of St Denis, ion tiie eaiptuie of 
which gr^at value was very properly set at headtquarters^ it was 
necessary, exduidv^ pf the 24r 6-poimder field-gupsi, to oiganise a 
special si^;e trains made up from the guns whicdh had been 
employed at Mezi^res and Perontie ; namely,' 

26 long 24*pounders, 10 short 24-poimd^, 32 I2-poundezs^ 
and 3 rifled mortars. '..... 

The necessary preparations for the attack on £t Denis began 
on the 10th of January ; the si^e train park was established at 
the railway station of Gonesse,.!^ new transport piurk for 700 
\ragons was prepared at £Couen» and a sufficient mat^iel, which 
was already partiaUy prepared, for the construction of the 
batteries, was coUected in depots at AmouviUe and Montmorency. 
In order not to ])08tpone the buildii^ of the batteries untiL after 
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the arrival of the siege artillery companies from Mezi^es, the 
emplfUieimeiita. were ooostruoted. by wtm from the field ai^tUl^ry 
oodjby: the pian0«rB g£ the goard and 4th corps. The foUowii^g 
16 batteries l^ere made : — 

. ,. 3atterie$ Noa 1, 2, and 3, armed each with six long 24*poimders. 
and ^fAx ISrpowdera to fire against Dra&cy> Bobigny, and lai 
Coumeuye. 

. -Sfittery No. 4>.anxied' with eight long 24-poundeii^> agai^tst 
Forfc Aubervilliers and the suburb of La Yilette.. ... . r 

. Batteriei Nps. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, armed respectively. ins^h ^ 
long 24-pounder8, six short 24-pounders, eight 12-poui)d6rs,.an4 
thuee rified iQortai» against the fort and viUage o£ A^beryi]li^rs, 
Vorti de I'Est, Double. Couronne^ FQVt de la Briche^ aoid ,St 
Denis. .. •.•:.» / •/ 

BtJbteries No9. 10 and 11, each.a^rmed with six , Icaaig • 24i- 
pouQd^9 and eight 12-pounders, against the forti^qations of $t. 
Denis and the Seine. . v. ' 

. JEtirttery No. 12» adnned with siz long 24-pound6(rs to. fire at 
•the same objects. 

Batteries Nos. 18,, 14, and IS/armed with eight 12-pQunders, 
foujTsltorti and six long 24-pot|iv4ers, against Fort§ de lai Briehe 
I)ouble Coyro^e, apdj the whole fortresa of St. Denia 

All ihese. b0»tt€srle9e[:QpeDed jBre oa. the,2l8t of January. ; > . , , 
.. Alglance at the. mi^p is sufficient to show Uiat the besiegers' 
batteri^ bad the 9dvantage of a ooneentric fire against Stw Peini^^ 
the. bilateral fbrts^ 4uq4 the French positions g^iierally. A^^eady 
as. the 22nd of Juauary^ the fire from St» Denis, was a|mopt 
fdlenced^ The towti was in. flames in seveiial places, llie repulse 
^f the sOi^tib on the 19th of Janjuary, and the effect of the opin- 
bardment against the who]0 circle of th^ Paris foi^tificationSj with 
the exception of Mont Yal^rien, had produced the greatest discord 
aqidrdia^atisfaibtion amoi^g the populace of the capital. Serious 
risjngs occurred amqng the people^ which l^d, on the 23rd of 
Januaiy» to. a severance of the frmotions of i^resident of. Qpqi- 
mit^c of nati<H)al defence ^oip those of Oommander-in-Chief of 
,ihe J*rmy* Qeneral Yinoy was appointed to -the chief command 
;of . the .anny of Paris, whilst General Trochu continue^ tpbejBi 
member of the Govenmient only. 

In i^C meantime,: on^ the 25jth and 29th of January^ tbcrbem- 
bardtneJit of tiie north front went on without. interruption until 
the wght of the 26th-27th.of Jarmary, when thft fire. pn both 
sides ceased here ajso. ... / • 

On the evening of the 28th of Janizary an armistice of ,thri^ 
days was deblaiTed, for the i^egotiation of whicb Jules Ffiirvrfl, the 
minister .of fordgn affairs for the Paris Gtovemipaent^ had dttri|^ 
thQ last few days visited Versailles^ and be^n baclpwairds and 
forwards between that place and Paris.. The conditions wit^L 
regard to Paris were settled with a militc^ry commission, w.hiph 
arrived from the capital. They were as follows : 

AU forts to be at once giyei^ up; the majn eupednte to be disarmed. 
The troops of the line, marines and guards mobiles to become 
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prisoners of war^ with the exception of I29OOO men for the pre- 
servation of order in the city. The prisoners to remain within the 
gates of the city during the armistice and to hand over their arms ; 
the garde nationale and the gensdarmerie to retain their arms. 
All franc-tireur corps to be disbanded. The (Germans to assist the 
French commissaries as far as possible in the reproviedoning of 
Paris. Persons desirous of quitting Paris to obtain a permit from 
the French authorities, with a Qerman visa. The munidpality of 
Paris to pay a contribution for the town of 200 million francs 
within 14 days. Public property not to be removed during the 
armistice. 

In accordance with the above stipulations, on the 29 th of 
January, at 11 o'clock in the morning, all the forts, with the 
exception of Yincennes, were, after a previous reconnaissance 
for mines, &;c., occupied by the besieging army ; Mont Yal^rien 
and Fort Issy by the Vth Prussian corps, Forts Vanvres and 
Montrouge by the Bavarian corps, Fort Charenton by the 1st 
Bavarian corps, Forts Ivry and Bic^re by the Vlth Prussian 
corps, the redoubts Gravelle and Faisanderie by the Wiirtem- 
berg division, Forts Nogent, Rosny, Noisy, and Romainville by 
the Xllth Saxon corps, Fort d'Aubervilliers by the guard corps, 
and the works of St. Denis ^by the guard and lYth corps. A.t 
the same time the outposts were brought within from 500 to 700 
paces of the enceinte of the town, and the main positions 
advanced in a corresponding degree. In all the forts occupied by 
the (Germans the necessary works were commenced that might be 
required if the bombardment had to be continued at the reduced 
range. In the intervals between the south forts, and other 
suitable positions, six new batteries were erected besides em- 
placements, which were armed with the necessary guns and 
prepared for opening fire. 

The execution of the convention with Paris, and the disarma- 
ment, was carried out without interruption ; though the delivery 
of a large portioli of the arms did not take place on account of 
the angry feeling of the inhabitants, and for other reasons. How- 
ever, near 200,000 ChassepSt rifles, 600 field guns, and 1,350 
garrison guns fell into the hands of the victors. The total loss of 
5ie Paris army during the siege is given as 17,000 killed. 

On the 1st of March 10,000 men from each of the Vlth and 
Xlth Prussian corps, and the Ilnd Bavarian corps, marched into 
the Bois de Boulogne, where they were to remain two days for a 
review which the Emperor King was to hold in the Champs 
Elys^es and the adjoining part of the town. 

lieutenant-General Eamecke acted as commandant of that part 
of Paris which was occupied by the German troops. The latter 
were to be relieved on the 3rd of March by a body of equal strength 
from the guard corps, the siege artillery, and pioneers, and the 
King's grenadiers, which had been specially recalled from Orleans 
for the purpose. 

This, however, never took place, as the ratification of the pre- 
liminaries of peace by which the town was to be evacuated at 
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once arrived from Bordeaux on the day before* Uis Majesty 
neverthelesB, held a review on Longchamps, and on the same day 
our troops marched out of Paris. 

The German armies now retired behind the line of the Seine ; 
those troops which were prevented by the circumstances men- 
tioned above from passing in review before His Majesty in Paris^ 
namely, the Xth Saxon corps, the Ist Bavarians, and the 
Wiirtemberg division, were inspected by the King at Yilliers. 

This brings to a close the description which we have given in 
broad outline of the glorious siege of Paris, which was carried on 
during four months and a half with an expenditure of men and 
material on both sides, quite without parsdlel in the history of 
war ; no other siege can be compared with it either for military 
importance or political consequences. 
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BELFORT. 



(PLATE XIX.) '• 

This fortress, in the valley of the Sund, Kes at the jtiUction of 
three raUroads, which lead on the east, vUl Altkirch and Miilil- 
hausen to Basle, on the west visL Yesoul to Paris, and on the 
wouth-west into the valley of the Doubs to Besangon; it is* 
the point of junction of the roads from Epinal, Miihlhausen, 
Basle, Besan^on, and Yesoul. This important position gives the 
fortress its military value, which is increased with regard 
to operations against Germany, by the pass leading between 
the Jura and the Vosges, called the Troupe of Belfort, which 
is always passable and not liable to snow drifts like most of 
the defiles in the latter range. The possession of the fortress 
became of the greatest importance to Germany after the conquest 
of Alsace and the fortified towns there, and all the more so, as 
experience showed that the population of this district, everywhere 
hostile to the invaders, found a point of support in Belfort ; 
besides which it was to our interest once and for all to capture 
the gate by which French armies might debouch into South 
Germany. 

Belfort, with 14,000 inhabitants, lies on the left bank of the 
Savoureuse, a tributary of the Doubs, an arm of which flows 
through the town, where the banks are lined with iron 
foundries. The Savoureuse forms on the north and north-east 
of the fortress a tolerably broad valley with meadows ; on the 
west, the slopes of the HaMe du Mont and of La C6te, form a 
belt of undulating ground about 1,500 paces in width ; on the 
south side, there are more meadow lands, and on the east, several 
long ridges, of great importance to the fortress, as well as some 
isolated groups of hills and ranges of heights, among them the 
Perches, approach within the rayon of the fortress. 

The groimd plan of the fortress consists of a fortified pentagon 
built chiefly on Vauban's 3rd system. The north and west 
fronts have three bastioned towers with detached bastions in 
advance; the latter front is strengthened by a ravelin with 
retired flanks, and both are thoroughly flanked by the casemates 
in the towers. In advance of the north front lies the crown- 
work of I'Esperance, through which flows the Savoureuse, 
dividing the fort into two halves, the upper and lower ; here is 
the sluice-gate of the Savoureuse, by means of which an inunda- 
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Umi can be formed At the eastern end of this work lies a 
bombproof barrack, another' is situated on the arm of the 
Savoureuse, to which allusion has already been made; on the 
left wing is a easemated battery. On the south-east side of the 
town lies the dtadel, commanding the former ; it Was originally 
planned by Marshal Yauban^ and is situated on a steep, rodt 
rising to a height of 80 feet above the level of the streets. This 
fortification consists of a triple line ; namely, a bastioned front 
Mth two bombproof barracks lying one behind .the otber^ a 
eounter*guard, and the outer works, which are of th^ nature 
of a crownwork. Both the last-named lines of fortification 
acre provided partly with easemated, partly with open flanking 
defences, so that the works of the citadel taken as a whole 
Boay be considered very formidable and capable of good tesist- 
ance. Whilst the cliflb on the south-west command the ground 
lying to the south. of the fortress, and form a natural teilnina- 
tion to the fortifications there, the defences of the chateati on 
the north*east are connected, by a separate work having an 
advanced ravelin, with Fort I'Esperance ; from which the southr 
eastern slope of the long ridge is swept, and on the extreme end 
of it is the Fort La Justice. The latter is an independent fort, tll^ 
garrison of which can be accommodated in a bombproof redoubt 
and in casemates. The work is connected by a. curtain with 
Fort la Miotte. We wish to call particular attention to the lines 
of these two important outworks, which were planned by the late 
odebrated inspectoT'^g^iaral of the French engineerSj General 
Haxo, because they rendered the construction of the besieger^' 
parallels and batteiies against them a labour of great difficulty, 
almost of impossibility. An entrenched camp for 10,000 mepa 
lies between the horn work I'Esperance, the work advanced on 
the north-east of the chateau, and the forts of La Justice and 
La Miotte. The steep slopes of the long ridge form the eastern 
side, whilst the opposite one is enclosed by an earthwork ; in the 
interior lies the suburb o£ Brisach. 

Fort des Barres, whidi . has a front of nearly 1,200 paces, is a 
new and spacious work lying on the right bank of the Savour* 
euse ; and covering the railway leading to Yesoul and Paris. 
The three bastions have casemates en d^charge ; in the centre 
one is a powder magazine ; the gorge is closed by a loqphole^d 
wall. 

Notwithstanding the skill with which the works covered the 
ground in front, still, at the outbreak of the war, there was a gap 
in the defences, 2,000 paces south-east of the town, where the 
ridge, called Perches, commanded the citadel^ &c. Before the 
introduction of rifled long-range guns, it may have been of no 
consequence to the fortress, all the less so, because an attack on 
that side would have been under an effective flanking fire from 
Forts La Justice and La Miotte ; now, however, the commandant 
rec(^nised the necessity of crowning these heights with two 
works of a strong profile, though constructed hastily. The two 
forts of Hatlte Perche and Basse Perche have each a front of 
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Irom 350 to 400 paces, provided with two lai^ and roomy 
blockhouses in the gorge, the ditches being bla^^ out of the 
solid rock with perpendicular sides, 9 feet deep ; the ground 
plan has the form of a redoubt with a very broken crest Ime ; on 
either side of the gorge were shelter trenches. The Fort Basse 
Perche is situated on the same level as the citadel ; Ha&te Perche 
on the contrary lies 30 feet higher, so that it commands the 
citadel, and may be considered the key of the fortress. 

Another work. Fort Bellevue, which had also been constructed 
hastily, lay near the railway station, and covered the suburb of 
Montbeliard ; it likewise had the form of a redoubt, with ^ very 
indented crest line. Close to the fort is a farm, which had been 
fortified, and was brought into the general line of defence. 

Belfort was one of those fortresses which immediately on the 
outbreak of the war was to have been placed in a state of defence^ 
and the experienced commandant Colonel Denfert, who belonged 
to the engineer corps, endeavoured to accomplish this thoroughly 
with all the means at his disposal. For a long time the commu- 
nication with the south, which remained untouched by the war, 
was open to him ; and from this side he was enabled to complete 
f the provisioning, as well as to provide all other materiel for the 

[ defence, so that the place had been strengthened and armed with 

f the greatest care. By this means all building was much fsuoli- 

! tated, and was executed with praiseworthy thoroughness and 

' foresight. Quns of heavy calibre, with considerable supplies of 

ammunition were brought from the great arsenals of Lyons and 
\ Toulon. 

None of the French fortresses that fell into our hands during 
I the course of the war, except Metz and Paris, had detached 

forts, in consequence of which, and also because the besieging 
artillery were enabled to occupy advantageous positions at dose 
range, their capture occupied only a short time. At Belfort the 
case was quite different, for here there were not only very strong 
well-placed detached forts, which kept the besiegers at a distance, 
but there were extremely few places from whence a successful 
artillery attack could be carried out. The season and the nature 
of the ground were also peculiarly un&vourable to the attack. 
In addition to this was the military capability of the energetic 
commandant, and to him must be given the credit of having by 
military training and discipline turned the heterogeneous garrison, 
confided to his charge, into opponents worthy of our respect. 
But most prominent of all was the skill with which he defended 
the ground in front of the works. The following description of 
the siege will show that he only retired into the fortress proper, 
during the last days of the defence, after the advance of the 
enemy had been impeded considerably by the use of suitable 
field works outside the fortress, which had been defended step 

by step. 

The 1st reserve division, under. Major-General von TresckowIL, 
received the order in the end of October 1870 to invest Belfort* 
These troops were distributed at the time throughout Alsace and 
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in the Vosges, and the march was^ therefore, commenced with 
only 11 battalions, 7 squadrons, and 4 batteries, inclnsive of the 
reinforcements from the 4th reserve division. The march was 
accomplished by the 2nd of November, after constant fights 
with the franc-tirenrs and gardes mobiles. On the Srd of 
November, the investment was completed ; the line occapied by 
the outposts being 6^ miles (24*6 English miles) in lengths With 
an infantry force of only 8,000 men, against a garrison of double 
that strength, who were active opponents, and on such unfavour- 
able ground, where the view was intercepted by woods and hills, 
this was no easy task ; numerous bands of flranc-tireurs were in 
the rear, and from Vesoul to Golmar there were no (German 
troops. Various reports about the presence of Garibaldi's par- 
tisan corps on the other side of the Doubs necessitated great 
caution. At the same time, the communication between the 
different detachments was interrupted by high wooded hills, 
without roads, in the possession of the enemy's outposts, which 
were pushed far to the front. Without loss of time the strong 
castle of Montb^liard, lying about three miles (] 4 English milei^ 
to the south of Belfort, was occupied. It lies on the Rhine-Bhone 
canal, and is at the junction of the Allaine, Savoureuse, and 
Lisaine ; it was placed in a good state of defence, and provisioned 
for three weeks. The roads that had been broken up were 
repaired, and the neighbourhood cleared of franc-tireurs. The 
patrols having reported that Dampierre to the south-west of 
Montbeliard was occupied by the enemy, General von Tresc- 
kow II. advanced- on the 11th November by both banks of the 
Doubs to ClervaJ, pushing the enemy in front of him, who in 
retiring blew up the bridges and desfaroyed the communication. 

In front of Belfort there were daily small collisions with 
the enemy's advanced outposts, who were gradually driven 
back on the fortress. In the meantime. Forts Miotte, Justice, 
and the two Perches, having a high command and extended view 
over the ground in this direction, kept up a heavy fire on the 
wretched villages that were used as cantonments, so that these 
were completely destroyed. 

After th(B fall of Breisach, the division received the order to 
open the siege ; General von Mertens to take command of the 
engineer works, and Lieutenant-Colonel von Scheliha of the siege 
artillery. The technical preparations for the siege met with 
many difficulties ; above all, the bringing up of the guns, ammu- 
nition, other siege apparatus, and the provisions occupied much 
time, as the transport by rail, vi& MUhlhausen, could only be 
effected as far as Dannemarie, and from the latter place by road 
through a difficult country. The principal siege train park was 
north of Chalonvillars on the Paris-Belfort road; another at 
Moval on the road to Delle. 

The next thing was to secure the besieging army towards the 
south, where the French held a line from the Swiss frontier to 
Isle sur Doubs ; constant fights occurred here, and gradually all 
the bridges over the Doubs were destroyed by one party or the 
other. It was above all things necessary for the troops carrying 
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on the siege to gain ground immediately in front of the fortress ; 
a task which was rendered very diflScult by the behaviour of the 

farrison ; they made a sortie against Bessonoourt on the 15th of 
November, with three battalions and six guns, whieh was 
repulsed by the Neustadt battalion of landwehr; the enemy 
lost three officers and 200 men. On the 23rd of November the 
combined iandwehr regiment, under Colonel Gericke, captured 
Yaldoye and Mont d'Arsot, and that under Ideutenant-Colonel 
Ostrowsky, seized the strongly-occupied villages of Cravanche 
and Essert with Mont Salbert, which lies between them. The 
enemy made repeated attempts to re-capture these, but failed ; 
similar sorties were made on the 24th of November against the 
villages of Yezelois and Sevenans,' which were repulsed by the 
Zitzewitz landwehr regiment. The enemy could only be driven 
step by step out of his advanced positions ; each separate village 
or wood was the object of a struggle ; the night surprises were 
generally successful, by which means the villages of Botans, 
Argi^sans, and Bavilliers fell into our hands, and enabled our 
outposts to be advanced to the eastern slope of the Hauteur du 
Mont and to the Tuilerie, that is to say, into the neighbourhood 
of Forts Bellevue and des Barres. From this moment the close 
investment began ; the outposts, however, still extending for a 
distance of from 5 to 6 leagues^ whilst the cantonments of the 
main body occupied from 9 to 10. It was necessary; as soon as 
the besiegers captured the successive positions, to secure them 
with field works, and maintain the utmost vigilance in patrolling. 
The headquarters were removed from La Chapelle to Fontaine, 
and the corps, notwithstanding the dispersed positions it occupied, 
had also to cover a line of communication for 10 miles (75 English 
mUes) in Alsace. 

In consequence of a reconnaissance which had taken place on 
the 16th of November, ife was decided to try the result of a bom- 
bardment, as it might, perhaps, influence a capitulation, and also 
because sufficient materiel for a regular siege had not yet arrived. 
To the east of Essert lies a fiat-topped ridge, where the batteries 
for this purpose could be constructed under cover of the advanced 
troops ; the construction of Batteries Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, and 7, 
armed respectively with four 12-pounders, two short 24!-pounders9 
and two 12-pounders, four short 24-pounders, four long 
24-pounders, four 12-pounders, four 27-centimetre mortars, and 
four long 12 pounders was commenced, whilst a demonstration 
was made on the east side of the fortress by Colonel von Bud- 
denbrock's detachment to engage the attention of the enemy. 
The construction of the batteries was completed on the night of 
the 2nd-3rd of December, unperceived by the enemy, notwith- 
standing the moonlight. When the batteries opened fire at 
8 o'clock in the morning, the artillery of the defence ^replied to 
them with vigour and without intermission. This cost us a loss 
of one officer and 10 men killed and 30 wounded ; our projectiles 
ranged up to the suburbs of Belfort and the neighbourhood oi 
the castle, without, however, doing much damage to the enemy's 
artillery, in their commanding position. The bombardment 
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reached its height on the 8th and 9th of December^ with good 
results, against the Faubourg de France ; the artillery of the 
garrison had set in flames the villages of Cravanche, Bavilliers, 
and Essert. In order to draw closer round the fortress, and 
prepare for the formal attack on the Perches, the besiegers' 
artillery was extended towards the right flank ; for this purpose 
the outposts on the south side had to be advanced. In the 
execution of this, on the night of the 14th of December, the 
Deutsch-Crone battalion seized the wood of Bosmont, which was 
difficult to penetrate, and had been strengthened by abattis, and 
the Eonitz battalion took the Grand Bois, where they captured 
an enemy's piquet of one officer and 45 men. On the other 
hand an attack made in the same night against Danjou tin failed, 
partly because it was occupied in great strength, and partly 
because the artillery fire which was to prepare the way for the 
assault had not been sufficiently effective against the enemy's 
defences on account of the fog. At the same time the enemy 
made a sortie against Bavilliers. Our loss was two officei*s and 
79 men; that of the enemy one officer and 80 unwounded 
prisoners. These circumstances made it possible on the night of 
the I7th-18th of December to build No. 8 battery for four long 
24-pounders to act against Andelnans and Danjoutin ; with the 
same object, Batteries Nos. 8a and 9 were thrown up during the 
night of the I7th-18th of December, armed respectively with 
two 12-pounders and four 6-pounders, as well as with two 
27-centimetre mortars. 

It now became necessary to strengthen the existing artillery 
positions to the south-west of the fortress, and to place the re- 
quisite batteries on well selected points at a nearer range. Their 
execution, however, had to be postponed partly on account of 
the continuous rain having cut up the roads, which had never 
been good, and thus delayed the transport of the guns ; and 
partly on account of the want of troops, who were scarcely 
sufficient for the works and the duties under arms ; further the 
seven battalions of the 4th reserve division, who were coming 
to reinforce the Germans, arrived but slowly, and the total of 
the investing army, including the detachments in the south on 
the heights of Montb^iard, was only 22 battalions of 800 men 
each. In the meantime frost had set in, and the arming of the 
batteries could be proceeded with. Batteries Nos. 10, 11, and 
12 were built on the evening of the 24th of December at Bavil- 
liers, the first being armed with four long 24-pounders, and the 
two latter with four 12-pounders each. They were to fire against 
the hornwork of TEsperance, the post of La Ferme and the 
Perches ; then batteries Nos. 13 and 14 were built under great 
difficulties on account of the ground, and armed each with 
four long 24-pounders; they were to fire against the Forts 
Haute-Perche, and La Justice. The batteries Nos. 10, 11, and 
12, however, did not open fire until the 28th of December, after 
they had been connected by trenches with the batteries on the 
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left at Epert, and on the right with the village of Bavilliers. 
In the night of the 28th-29th of December batteries Nos. 15, 16, 
17, and 18 were began, the first one armed with four 27-centi- 
metre mortars and the remaining three with four 12-potmdQr8 
each; they were to open fire on the 7th of Jainuary against 
the village of Danjoutin, stiU remaining in the possession of 
the enemy, and against the two Perches. Battery No. 19 was 
also built at this date ; it was originally axmed with two 21- 
centimetre mortars, and later with two 25-centimet)re mortars, to 
throw sheik into. the town and citadel. 

The first news of the approach of a relieving army under the 
command of General Bourbaki was - received on the 25th of 
December. The situation of the besieging army was not a 
favourable one. The XI Vth corps stood far off at Dijon ; the 
troops of the investment occupied extended positions, whilst the 
batteries and si^e train parks were on the side from which 
the enemy was approaching. What was going on on the other 
side of the Doubs behind the enemy's outposts was unknown, as 
the bridges were blown up and other communications destroyed. 
As soon, however, as the news was confirmed the siege operations 
had to be slackened. But the position at Arcey, as well aa the 
section of the Allaine^ had to be prepared vdtb field works and 
occupied in greater strength; four 24-pounder8 were mounted 
in the castle of Montbeliard, the bridges over the Allaine pre- 
pared for blowing up, and the roads from Isle sur Doubs to 
Hericourt and Montb^iard blocked. 

. Between the 29th and 31st of December, the besieging army 
was reinforced by a detachment from Alsace under command of 
General von Debscbitz, consisting of 3 battalions, 2 squadrons, 
and 2 batteries, so that the total of the investing army was 
raised to 30 battalions, 6 squadrons, 6 batteries, 26 companies 
of artillery (of which 7 were Bavarian^ 4 Baden, and 3 Wiirtem- 
l)erg) and 6 companies of pioneers (to which Bavaria, Baden, and 
Wiktemberg each contributed 1). The Prussian siege artillery 
before Belfort consisted of 12 companies from the guard, 4th, 
6tb, and 7th garrison artillery regiments. The detachment of 
General von Debschitz occupied the line Audincourt-Vaudon* 
court- Croix, where they were in frequent collision with the 
enemy's outposts ; thus, for instance, on the 2nd of January at 
St. Croix with the liegnitz battalion, when four French officers 
and 200 men were driven over the Swiss frontier. At Arcey, 
also, where Colonel von Bredow was posted with 5 battalions, 
2 squadrons, and 2 batteries, the necessary reconnaissances 
towards Isles sur Doubs led to skirmishes. Under these circum- 
stances the opening of the regular attack, which was now fully 
prepared, had to be postponed. The construction of batteries con- 
tinued steadily nevertheless, and when it appeared that the enemy 
had withdrawn in consequence of the movements of the XlVth 
corps to its left, and that an attack from the relieving army 
was no longer imminent, the necessary movements of troops for 
the mtended opening of the formal siege was ordered. As a 
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preliminary to this. Captain von Manfitein, commander of the 
Sclmeidemiibl landwehr battalion was directed on the night of 
the 8th January to sieze the village of Danjoutin^ which was 
entrenched and held in force by the enemy. The 5th and 7th 
companies quitted the wood east of Danjoutin half an hour after 
midnight andj followed by the 6th and 8th companies, advanced 
to the attack of the eastern edge of the village. The attack 
succeeded, and while the 7th and 5th companies pushed the 
enemy out of the houses and from the barricades in the village; 
a company of pioneers immediately put them in a state of 
defence; a company from the 1st and 14th landwehr regi- 
ments endeavoured to cut off the enemy on the south-west^ 
whilst the 6th and 8th companies occupied the railway station; 
80 as to be in position to oppose an expected sortie from the 
Perches, which actually took place soon after, supported by a 
battery that came into action at Fort Bellevue, and was repulsed. 
Notwithstanding the excellent and well-executed arrangements, 
we lost 2 officers and 80 men, and the enemy 3 officers and 65 
men, exclusive of 18 officers and 700 men made prisoners. The 
building of the batteries made but slow progress on account of 
the frx)st and the rocky soil. The pioneers assisted in laying out 
and completiDg the battery communications at Bavilliers, and 
afterwards entrenched the village of Danjoutin. * Still the formal 
attack could not be begun, as the relieving army was again 
approaching. 

On the 9th of January, the march of French columns from Cour- 
celles oil Arcey was reported. Colonel von Bredow concentrated 
his detachment there, and exchanged a few shots with the enemy. 
The French advanced from Seloncourt towards Vaudoncourt and 
Dasle against the detachment of Qeneral von Debschitz, but were 
repulsed ; on the next day a portion of the detachment made an 
attack on Ab^villiers. On the 10th of January the enemy de- 
veloped a larger force with guns, opposite to Von Bredow's 
detachment, but without attacking. Qeneral von Wei*der sent 
information that he was marching on Belfort ; he arrived on the 
11th of January, and all the pioneers and a portion of the siege 
guns were placed at his disposal. 

The positions Ab6villiers, Audincourt, Montb^liard, Hericourt, 
Chagey, Frahier were fortified and provided with emplacements 
for ^ia of position, which afterwards had an importai/t influence 
on the successful issue of the battle. The bridges over the 
Lisaine, at Busurel, and others as far as Delle were blown up, and 
the passage of the Ballon d'Alsac to the north of Giromagay 
destroyed by Nagle's Bavarian pioneer company ; the bridges 
lying in the line of retreat had to be restored. Von Bredow's 
detachment in its advanced position at Arcey had assisted 
materially in arresting the progress of the enemy, so that the 
divisions on the march gained time to form up behind the section 
of the Lisaine. 

We must pass over the general description of the battle there. 
General von Tresckow II. took command of the left wing of the 
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Prussian position, in addition to that of the investing army. 
General von Debschitz passed under the immediate command of 
Oeneral von Werder, and had to maintain a series of fights 
between Doubs and the Swiss frontier. Those troops of the 4th 
reserve division, which had formed a part of the b^eging army, 
rejoined it. The 1st reserve division^ to whom the task of the 
investment was allotted, had only a small share of the fighting ; 
as, for instance, in the attack on Cbenebier, where the fusilier 
battalion of the 67th regiment, in company with Baden troops, 
lost 5 ofiiccrs and 110 men. During the battle the besieging 
army remained constantly under arms ; the garrison only made 
two small sorties against the west flank. The bombardment of 
the fortress as well as the construction of the batteries continued 
steadily. 

It was at this time that batteries Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25 
were built to fire on the citadel, Forts la Justice and Miotte, as 
well as on the homwork and the main enceinte ; they were 
armed respectively with two smooth-bore and two rifled 21 centi- 
metre mortars, four short French 24-pounders, four long 24- 
pounders, four long 24-pounder8, and five 12-pounders. 

After the departure of Bourbaki's army the siege was again 
carried on with energy. On the night of the 21st of January the 
ground necessary for the security of the right wing of the first 
parallel as well as the village of Perouse were occupied. This 
attack was conduced by Colonel von Zglinicky, commanding the 
67th regiment ; the 1st and 2nd battalions, the former being in 
reserve, seized the entrenched woods of Baillis and Taillies at 
midnight, and a landwehr battalion of the 26th regiment took 
the wood of Morveaux as well as the redoubt there, all without 
firing a shot. At Perouse, on the contrary, there was severe 
hand-to-hand fighting both in the streets and houses, but their 
possession was maintained regardless of the heavy fire from 
the two Perches and from Fort Justice. As a means of re- 
cognition among the columns the forcible Grerman countersign 
of '*Haut ihn" (strike him) was given. Our casualties on 
this occasion were 8 officers and 175 men, while the enemy 
lost 5 officers and 93 men as unwounded prisoners alone. Battery 
No. 8, armed with four 12-pounders, had been engaged against 
Perouse ever since the 8th of January. On the evening of the 
21st of that month, the first parallel on the line Danjoutin- 
Perouse against the Perches, together with the communications in 
rear were completed by a working pai-ty of 3,000 men, without 
any important interruption from the enemy ; it was only delayed 
by the ground being frozen to a depth of 1^ feet and the rocky 
nature of the soil. For these reasons the parallels and communi- 
cations could not be completed to the necessary profile until the 
26th of January. The following batteries were built gradually in. 
line with the parallels: No. 26 for four 50-pounder mortars 
against the Basse- Perche, No. 27 for four 12-pounders against the 
Haute-Perche, No. 28 for four 60-pounder mortars, and No. 34 
for two 6-pounders and two 25-pounder mortars against the Haute- 
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Perche, and to secure the parallel against sorties. The ]^rincipal 
engineer depdt was in rear of batteries Nos. 15 to 18, on the high 
road where it quits Daujoutin at the south-east ; two other engi- 
neer depdts were behind the railway embankiuent, at the point 
where it intersected the approaches. The artillery of the defence 
were at this period, altnough not very energetic, still fairly 
active. The attack on the Perches was rendered difficult both by 
fire from the castle and Forts la Justice and Miotte as well as by 
the rocky ground, the parapets on which had in some places to be 
formed of sand bags. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the 
second parallel was completed by the 1st of February. At this 
period, the construction of mortar batteries No. 29 for eight . 
7-pounder mortars, against the Haute-Perche, and No. 30 against 
the Basse-Perche for four 7-pounder mortars, No. 31 for six 
60-pounders against La Justice and Miotte, and gun batteries 
Nos. 32 and 33 against La Justice and the town, was taken in 
hand. The labour was very severe at first on account of the 
cold, afterwards on account of the water, which in consequence of 
the sudden thaw and rain filled the trenches in some places to a 
depth of four feet ; as the bottom of the trench could not be 
constructed level, but had to follow the natural inclination of the 
ground. 

There were many pressing reasons for bringing the siege to a 
speedy conclusion, and an assault on the two Perches was there- 
fore ordered for the evening of the 26th of January. Five 
infantry companies, and one of pioneers were told off for this 
duty. According to the arrangement, three infantry companies 
were to form the attacking party, one on each flank, the third to 
advance against the gorge of the works, two companies to remain 
in support ; the pioneers were to blow up the half-sunken block- 
houses in the ditches at the gorge, remove palisades and cut steps 
in the counterscarp and parapet ; a working party, 2,400 strong, 
were drawn up in the parallel, ready, in the event of the assault 
being successful, to continue the trenches up to the Perches as well 
as to construct the connecting line of entrenchment. Colonel von 
Zglinicky commanded the whole. The left column against fort 
Basse Perche pushed forward up to the ditch at a quarter before 
7 o'clock in the evening. The pioneers with First- Lieutenant von 
Richthofen and Lieutenant Kraatz, jumped down and began their 
work ; the infantry columns pressed forward with them, one 
entered the ditch in front and the other two into the trench-like 
ditches on either side of the gorge. The comnmndant in expecta- 
tion of such an assault had placed two battalions with a working 
party in reserve in rear of the forts, who, advancing at the right 
moment, repulsed the attack. The result of the attack by the 
right column on Haute-Perche was more satisfactory so far, that 
an undulation of the ground screened it from the defender's view 
during the greater portion of its advance, but beyond that point 
it was checked by the heavy fire of the enemy. The assault 
therefore completely failed. The loss of the right column was 
small, the left column had 5 officers and 250 unwounded men 
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taken priBoners^ as ihey were surroimded by a superior French 
force in the ditches from which they could not escape ; there were, 
besides, 9 officers and 168 men killed and wounded. Both columns 
were much impeded by wire entanglements^ that were formed 
between the stumps of the trees, where the^pod of Perche had been 
felled. The reconnaissances previously undertaken by engineer 
officers. Captain Eoch of the Caden pioneers and First-Lieutenant 
von Richthofen (who was taken prisoner in the assault) fiailed on 
account of the watchfulness of the French sentries and led there- 
fore to no result. 

After the 26th January, news of a fresh movement of a con- 
siderable hostile force from Morteau and Hyppolyte, made it neces- 
sary to bring the strength of Qeneral v. Debschitz's detachment, 
which had advanced fighting to Blamont and Font de Boide, 
up to 7 battalions, 2 squadrons, and 2 batteiies. General 
V. Debschitz encountered masses of unarmed French troops 
beyond Maiche, who passed over the Swiss frontier. After this 
detachment, assisted by the 4th reserve division, had cleared the 
country between the Doubs and the Swiss frontier as far as 
Pontarlier, it returned. In the meantime the trench work pro- 
gressed rapidly, partly by flying sap, partly by half double sap, 
according as the vigilance of the enemy, the energy of his fire, 
and the weather and time of day permitted. The engineer corps 
had to lament ihe loss of First-Lieutenant Muller, who died, and 
of Captains Koch and von Oidtmann, of Lieutenants Adam and 
Longard, who, with many pioneers, were wounded. 

The difficulties of the ground ^nd the disease among the 
troops increased seriously. There was so much sickness, espe-'' 
cially among the technical troops, that it became necessary to 
order up two additional companies of garrison pioneers from 
Strasburg for the siege. The gun emplacements Nos. 35 and 
36 against the Haute-Ferche, having been constructed and 
armed each with two 6-pounders, opened fire. On the 8th of 
February the two Perches were successfully captured by sur- 
prise. Captain Rose of the engineers, who was on duty with 
his company in the crowning against the Haute-Perche, noticed 
that there were no French sentries behind the rampart He 
jumped at once into the ditch, climbed the parapet, called on 
the nearest men at work in the trenches to follow, ordered 
the covering party, consisting of the Gels and Hirschberg 
battalions, to advance, and pressed forward into the interior, 
taking as prisoners 10 of the weak garrison. As soon as First- 
Lieutenant von Weltzien and Captain Pflaume, both of the 
engineers, saw what happened, they agreed with Major Briak- 
mann of the Kirschberg battalion, to make a similar assault on 
the Basse-Perche, which was captured after a shoi*t fight. 

On the 19th February, batteries Nos. 37, 38, and 39 opened 
their fire, the two first against the castle, and the latter against 
Fort Justice. They were each armed with four long 24-pounders, 
and their construction, apart from certain interruptions, had 
occupied a very long time. 
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In the night of the 9th-10th of Februaiy, the connecting 
i^orks between the captured forts and the lodgment in the interior 
-were completed. Besides shattered gun-carriages^ there were 
found in each fort three partially disabled guns. The artillery 
oflSoers immediately brought their guns out of tiie nearest batteries^, 
by a temporary bridge made over the ditch ; and opened fire to 
meet an expected sortie of the enemy. The latter replied with a 
veiy heavy cannonade lasting several hours, during which, however, 
the works in {be gorge had to be continued. We lost in consequence 
] officer (Lieutenant v. Steinkeller), 6 men killed, and 33 wounded. 
On the same evening the commandant demanded an armistice. 
This was, however, refused, as the commandant requested to 
hold the fortress until the return of the officer who had been 
despatched to the French Oovemment for instructions. In the 
meantime, the following batteries were constructed in the second 
parallel ; No. 40 for four 27-centimetre mortars against the 
castle, Nos. 41 and 42 for six 60-pounders and four 7-pounder 
mortars repectively, to fire against the castle and the farm ; the 
former opened fire on the 1 0th, and the latter on the llth of 
February. The heights of the two Perches were now turned into 
a formidable artillery position for 60 guns placed thus : 

a. On the right of the Haute-Perehe, batteries Nos. 39, 38, 

and 37> armed each with four 24-pounders, and No. 63, 
for four 24-pounders, against the Citadel and Fort la 

Justice. 

b. Between the Haute and Basse Perches, batteries Nos. 34a, 

43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 60, armed respectively 
with four 12-pounders, four 12-pounders, four long 24t 
pounders, four 60-pounders, and two 27-centimetre 
mortars, four short 24-pounders, four 12-pounders, four 
12-pounders, and four 12-pounders, all to fire against 
the Citadel. 

c. To the left of the Basse-Perche, batteries Nos. 51, 62, and 

36a, armed respectively with four long 24-pounders, four 

short 24-pounders, and two 6-pounders, to fire on the 

Citadel, the west front of the town, and Foi*t des Barres. 

Finally, battery No. 63, for four long 24-pounders, was con- 

stnicted south of Perouse, to fire against Fort Miotte. 
After calling the attention of the commandant to this impos- 
ing artillery array, he was summoned, at 3 p.m. on the 13th of 
February, to surrender. Just at this time the expected instruc- 
tions from his government arrived ; and the negotiations, which 
were at once begun with Captain von Schultzendorf, of the 
general staff, led to a preliminary armistice, to^ give the ^ com- 
mandant an opportunity of learning the situation of ^ affairs in 
France, as well as to enable him to prepare for the capitulation. 

There was no interruption in the engineers' works, who pushed 
out a sap from Basse-Perche against the castle during the night 
of the 14th of February, and only ceased the advance towards 
morning. 
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On the afternoon of the 15th of Februaxy, the commandant 
annonnoed himself prepared to surrender the fortress. The 
negotiations continued iintil 4 o'clock in the afternoon of the 
16th of February. A convention was concluded by which the 
commandant of the fortress. Colonel Denfert-Rochereau, was to 
hand over the town, the forts, and the war materiel, to General 
von Tresckow IT. on the 18th of February at mid-day; the 
garrison (with the exception of the guards) were to quit the 
fortress before that hour with all the honours of war, in con- 
sideration of their gallant defence. The garrison were marched 
by two roads, in echelons of 1,000 men, to the department Saone 
and Loire. 7,000 were marched oflF on the ] 7th of February, and 
7,500 followed on the 1 8th. According to the report that was 
received, the garrison numbered 17,000, of whom 11,500 left the 
fortress, leaving 2,000 sick behind ; the remaining 3,500 were 
accounted for by deaths, desertion, and as prisoners. The total 
losses of the besiegers, including those in the open field, were 
2,100 men. 

On the 18th of February, at 10 o'clock in the morning, the 
powder magazines and mines were occupied by the German 
troops ; at 12 o'clock they took possession of the gates, and 
relieved the guards; about 280 guns were captured in the 
fortress. At 2 o'clock p.m. there was a triumphal entry by the 
Porte du Vallon. A short religious service was held in the 
entrenched camp, after which General von Tresckow II. called 
for cheers for his Majesty the Emperor, and the allied German 
princes, whilst the Prussian flag was hoisted on the castle and 
saluted with 101 rounds fired from the captured guns. The town 
itself, as well as the suburbs, had suffered severely from the 
bombardment. 

After the fulfilment of the conditions of the treaty of peace 
with France, Belfort was restored to the French. 
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APPENDIX. 

The foregoing pages contain a short description of the fortress- 
warfare in front of those places, which, lying on the north and 
east frontier of France, barred the march of our armies, and show 
how their reduction was accomplished by operations on a more 
or less extended scale. According to the title of the book our 
task would therefore be completed. 

But it seems to us desirable to narrate in this appendix as a 
sequel, those occurrences which relate to the conquest of some 
small fortified places lying within the zone of operations of the 
1st arjny (the citadel of Amiens and the small fortress Peronne), 
although neither a special besieging army with the accompanying 
technical troops, nor regular siege artillery were employed, nor 
even the special technical preparations for siege operations 
undertaken. We consider this due to our brave 1st army, that 
fought so well under most difficult conditions, and, on whose 
operatiohs, these fortresses had such an important influence. We 
also wish to add a description of the gallant and successful coup- 
de-main for the capture of Rocroy. 



Advance of the Ist Army. 

After the capitulation of Metz, the Ist army, commanded by 
General of cavalry Freiherr von Manteuflel, consisted of the corps 
under Lieut.-General von Bentheim, the Vllth corps under 
Lieut.-General von Zastrow, and the Vlllth corps under Lieut- 
General von Goeben, the brigade of General von Senden, and the 
3rd cavalry division under General Count von der Groben. 

The first task, a difficult one, that fell to this army was the 
evacuation of Metz, and the transport to the rear of 150,000 
prisoners, also to hold Metz; to besiege Thionville, Longwy, 
Montmedy, Meziferes, and in part Verdun, for the security 
of our line of communication with Paris and the west, and 
afterwards to maintain these, whilst advancing against the 
north-west of France ; to overthrow the newly-formed French 
armies at Lille and Amiens ; finally the siege of La Ffere had to 
be undertaken as well. General v. Zastrow, with the Vllth 
corps and the brigade of General v. Senden (19th and 81st 
regiments of the 3rd reserve division), had the duty allotted to 
him of holding Metz, and carrying on the fortress-warfare on the 
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northern frontier of France, in the manner that we have already 
described. 

Further^ the troops before Yerdun under Qeneral von Gktyl 
had to be reinforced, so that after the detachment had left for 
La F^re^ and the 1st division had been despatched for the 
investment of Mezi^res, there rema^led for operations in the 
open field only two incomplete army corps and the 3rd cavalry 
division. On the 7th of November the army began its march 
to the west of France by two roads. The 1st corps by Briey, 
Spinconrt, Damvillers, Busency, Bethel, Laon, and N.oyon ; the 
Vlllth corps, on the left, took the road by Etain, Verdnn, 
Yarennes^ Beims, Soissons, and Compi^ne. l^he 3rd cavaby 
division, accompanied by infentry and artillery, was several dayft* 
inarch 'in advance to dear the Ai'goime Forest of franc-tireur 
bands. Afterwards it rejoined the main body and marched in 
close connexion with it. 

Just as the army reached the Meuse, Yerdun capitulated, aud 
a very important road junction thus fell into our hands. In 
this forward movement, the army gave brilliant proofe of its 
marching capabilities; having in 14 days accomplished a dis- 
tance of from 33 to 36 miles (155 to 169 English miles), measured 
in a straight line, or 2 J (11 1 English miles) per day. As the 
route of the 1st corps led within from 2 to 4 (9 to 18 English 
miles) of the French line of fortresses, it was necessary, in order 
to cover the fiank^ that Montmedy and Mezi^res should be 
observed or inverted, in the manner already described in the 
history of the sieges of those places. 

On the 20th of November, the head of the columns reached the 
line of the Oise, the right being at Noyon and the left at Com- 
pi^gne^ and it was at this time that the 3rd cavalry division, 
with artillery and two jager battalions attached, reported the 
presence of considerable hostile forces at Amiens under General 
Fflidherbe, and also at Bouen. In order to prevent the junction 
of these two French armies, the march was continued on the 
23rd of November by Montdidier and Noyon, whilst at Le 
Qvieipnel and Mezi^res there were small affairs with the advanced 
guard. 

On the 26th of November, the Vlllth corps ascertained at 
Thennes, about 2 miles (9^ English miles) to the south-east of 
Amiens, that the enemy was prepared to offer resistance before 
the latter town with a strong force, and that the necessaiy 
dispositions ought to be made to give him battle next 
day. It should be observed that whilst the Vlllth corps was 
up to its full strength, the 1st corps consisted of only one (the 
3rd) infantry brigade, one cavalry regiment, and the corps 
artillery; on the following day, however, the 1st division, 
having been relieved before Meziferes by the detachment of 
General v. Senden, arrived in sufficient time to take a part 
with its leading troops in the battle, the details of which we 
must pass over. In conseqilence of the successful issue of the 
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engagement the outposts of the Vlllth corps were established 
withm I a mile (2^ English miles) of Amiens. 

Amiena. 

Amiens is a manufacturing, industrial, and open town of 
70,000 inhabitants, lying on the river Somme, navigable here for 
small sea-going ships^ and which flows through the city in three 
branches. The cathedral, built between the years 1220 and 1228, 
is celebrated as a masterpiece of pure and well-executed French- 
Gothic architecture. To "the north of the town, and on the right 
bank of the Somme^ which is joined half a league to the east by 
the river Noye, lies the citadel ; it was built in the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, and consists of five regular bastions, with 
very high profiles, and the usual arrangements. A strong 
well flanked drawbridge leads from the citadel over the ditch 
to a second bridge over the Somme, used for the regular 
traffic of the town. Between the citadel and the town is a sort 
of esplanade, so that the nearest houses are about 300 paces 
from the former. The ground in front of the citadel on the right 
bank of the Somme is quite open, and swept by the guns from 
the fort. 

Amiens is the junction of many important roads and railways ; 
the latter go to Rouen and Boulogne sur Mer, as well as Arras^ 
Tergnier, and Paris. On the approach of the enemy, the bridges 
over the Somme in the, neighbourhood, and also the railroads 
for a considerable distance, had been destroyed^ and the fortifi- 
cation of the town was commenced to secure it from a coup-de- 
main. Some old entrenchments were restored for this purpose, 
and armed with guns, whilst barricades were erected on the 
roads leading to the gates. The suburbs de la Hauboye, de 
Beauvais, and de Noyon were favourably placed for the defence 
of the city on account of their advanced position ; and also the 
suburbs de la Maurice and St. Pierre lying on either side of the 
south front of the citadel Further in advance, on the south and 
south-east of the town, shelter-trenches had been carefully con- 
structed in suitable places and gunpits thrown up at skilfully 
selected points. But the completion of all these well-considered 
preparations for the defence was prevented by the rapid course of 
the military operations in the immediate vicinity of the town. 

On the morning of the 28th of November, the city was occu- 
pied by the 16th division, under Lieutenant-General von 
Bameckow, having been evacuated during the night by the 
French garrison, which consisted of three brigades ; the citadel 
remained' in possession of the enemy. Under these circum- 
stances, the commtodant. Captain Vogel, an Alsatian by birth, 
WBS summoned to surrender, but he refused flatly. Nothing 
remained therefore except to capture it by force of arms. For 
this purpose some Prussian detachments, led by the mayor of the 
town, occupied the houses opposite and nearest to the citadel, 
cutting off all communications with the city, from whence they 
annoyed the defenders on the ramparts, who replied with artil- 
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lery and moaketry fire. Aa ttiia led to no ranalt, ihe citadel was 
ordered to be bombarded on the 89th of November by the heavy 
batteries of the 1st and 8th lield artillery regiments. The 41st 
regiment and two squadrons of the Lithoanian dragoons, both 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel von Hiillessen, of the 
former, were ordered to take part in the expedition. It started 
at 9 o'clock in the morning from St. Nicolas, three qaarters of a 
mile (3^ English miles) south-east of Aniieus, with orders to 
gain Uie right bank of the Sonime ; as it was only from that side 
that the citadel could be bombarded successfully without injoiy to 
the town, which was to be spared on account of having sur- 
rendered unconditionally. At the same time Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gr^orovins, of the Ist East Prussian field artillery raiment, 
diiicovered a position on the town side, from whence he conld 
fire on one fiont of the ritadeL The ground in front of the 
citadel towards the country .was not favourable for the bom- 
bardment. There were certaialy a few elevated points at a 
range of from 2,000 to 3,000 paces, but the citadel could not be 
seen well irom them, even on the clearest days, and it would 
have been impossible to have prevented injury to the town. The 
difficulty of finding a suitable passage over the Somme, and the 
lateness of the hour, induced General von Manteuffel to postpone 
the bombardment, to the 30th of November. Colonel von 
Kamecke, commanding the 8th artillery brigade, who was 
entrusted with the conduct of the intended operations, ordered 
the batteries of the Vlllth corps to take position on the 
right bank, and those of the Ist corps to take, position on 
the left bank of the Somme. These imposing masses of 
artillery were still on the march, when the white fiag was seen 
hoisted on the citadel ; the batteries, nevertheless, took up 
the positions that had been ordered. They did not open fire, 
as the terms of capitulation were concluded by 10 o'clock 
in the morning; this was no doubt hastened in conse- 
quence of the energetic commandant having been wounded 
on the previous day in the infantry attack on the citadel ; his 
successor soon fonnd himeelf prepared to hand over the fortresa 
The basis of the capitulation was that of Sedan. 

Before the occupation by detachments of the 44th regiment, the 
officers of engineers iospe^d the mines of the place carefully. 
A considerable quantity of war materiel was captured, 11 officers 
atid 400 men were taken prisoners and 35 gtms fell into our 
hands, all smooth-bores with the exception of two Armstrongs. 
The defences, that were to have secured the town against assault, 
and whose construction had been interrupted by the operations 
in the field, were now taken in hand by the Prussians, and 
completed, so as to be prepared for all eventualities. On the 
lith of December, and a few days before, the greater part of , 
till; German garrison quitted the town, partly to make recon- 
nnissance at a distance from Amiens, partly to endeavour to 
obtain .the release of a railway detachment and its covering, 
ptiiiy of 50 men that had been surprised at Ham ; the citadel 
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- only remained occupied by troops. Although the town of 
Amiens contributed the supplies and services for the Prussian 
troops and hospitals with the greatest readiness, still in the 
peculiar position of affairs, it be^me necessary to announce by 
proclamation that any act of hostility on the part of an inhabi*- 
tant, any attack on the citadel by French troops from the town^ 
as well as any occupation of the town by hostile troops, would 
lead to a bombardment of the city ; however, the necessity for 
carrying out these threats did not arise. The artillery of th& 
citadel had occasion later to fire on some detachments of the 
enemy^ who^ advancing from their positions on the north of the 
fortress had ventured within range ; we merely relate this fact 
as it was the only instance during the campaign in which French 
troops were fired upon from a French fortress. 

The fortress, notwithstanding its small area, belongs to the 
first class, and is one of those that were kept in a good state of 
defence. It lies in the Somme in a marshy and unwholesome 
lowland between Amiens and St. Quentin, 2\ miles (11 1 English 
miles) east of Albert and the same distance south-east of 
Bapaume, on the roads leading from the latter place to Ham, 
and from the south to Cambrai. 

The fortifications date from different periods^ and have there- 
fore a very irregular trac^e ; some of the ramparts are connected 
with a castle which appears to be very ancient ; it is included 
within the worka The main enceinte is in the form of an long 
rectangle, in front of it and to the north lies the suburb of de 
Bretagne, to the south the suburb of Paris, both defended by 
crownworks. The west side of the fortress consists of four 
irregular bastioned fronts with small raveb'ns ; the east, on the 
other hand, consists of an almost straight line of fortification 
without a single outwork. On the ramparts of the town are 
four mediseval towers, one of which in 1468 served as a prison 
for Louis the Eleventh when he fell into the hands of Charles 
the Bold, whilst at the foot of another Charles the Simple died. 
Afterwards the town belonged to Burgundy, but was formally 
ceded to France by Charles the Fifth after the peace of Madrid 
in 1526. On the 26th of June 1815, the English in their 
advance on Paris stormed the place at the first rush. The 
fortress is surrounded by flat-topped ridges which are useful for 
artillery positions at long range. 

The fortress in itself has little strategic value, as it is not 
capable of a good defence ; but its importance in this war was 
increased as it threatened the movements of the 1st army in 
rear, and blocked the railway communication of Amiens with 
the French Northern Railway at Tergnier. From these causes 
its capture became a matter of necessity, particularly after the 
battle on the Hallue, when the enemy again attempted to break 
out of his quadrilateral of fortresses. Lieutenant-Qeiieral v» 
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Bameckow received the order to cany ont thia with 10 bat- 
taliooB^ some of them very weak!, wid eight squadrons of his 
own and of the 3rd reserve division. The guns sv^lable. for 
the attack were 36 field guns of the Ylllth corps and 18 guns 
of the 3rd leeerve division, besides a small park of 12 garrison 
gons brought from the dtadel of Amiens. As, in the coarse of 
the bombaidment, it became evident that the artillery mat&'iel 
was insuffident, a portion of ihs siege train that had been 
engaged before Mezleres was ordered up, but it never came into 
vab, as the railway before F^onne was blocked with traffla 
Tlw peculiar situation of the Ist army made special dis- 

Z'tions necessary, for covering th^ siege of P4ronne, in accor- 
» with which 11 battalions, 4 squadrons, and 24 guns of the 
15th division, under the command of Lieutenant-General yon 
Kummer, were advanced towards Arras ; on the left at Bucquoy 
was Lieutenant-Qeneral Count von der Oroben with 1 bat- 
talion, 12 squadrons, and 6 guns ; on the right, at Fins, was 
l4eutenant-Qeneral Prince Albert of Prussia with 3 battalions, 
12squsdrons, and 18 guoa Lieutenant^(3eneral von Qoebenhad 
the chief command over the troops of the investment a« well 
aa of the covering forces. 

After several unimportant skirmishes' with reconnoitring 
parties from P^ronne, the fortress wm blockaded on the .27th of 
December. It appeared that the place could be bombarded best 
from the heights on the north, west, and east, from which posi- 
tion there were good objects for the batteries to aim at, so as to 
meet the arti]lery of the place on favourable terms, without danger 
of suffering from its fire on account of the nature of the 
ground. The fguns opposite the north front were veiy well 
placed for successful practice, a^ they faced the long side of the 
fortress. There being no intention of constructing , regular 
batteries with approaches, the guns were placed so a^ to take 
advantage of natural cover, or they were protected by epaul- 
qieuts. 

On the 28th of December, the batteries on Mont St. Quentin 
aqd across the roads leading over the ridge *• Clery and 'Athiea, 
opened fire, striking not only the fortificaticois, but also the 
town. The artillery of the place was restricted to smooth- 
bores, and therefore unable to cause much dama^ to the distant 
Prussian guns. The besi^ers only fired at a moderate rate, 
which in the later period of the bombardment was due to special 
reasons. 

The advance of the French army from the quadrilateral of 
Aira.?, Cambrai, Valenciennes, and Douai, supported by Lille, 
on the 2nd of January 1871. for the relief of the invested and 
bombarded fortress, was in connexion with the siege operations 
which were being successfully carried out against Peronne by the 
PnifiHiana On flie same day the weak brigade of General v, 
Sti'ubberg repnlsed a division of the enemy at Sapignies on the 
road from Arras to Bapaume, and took five officers and 250 men 
pri.sonei8, though another division forced back the small Prnssian 
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detachments posted on the railroad. General von Kummer 
therefore concentrated the 16th division at Bapaume, where it 
came into serious collision on the 3rd of January, the result 
causing General Faidherbe to retreat behind his fortresses 
and relinquish all operations for the relief of Pdronne. The 
enemy took the direction of Arras, followed by the Prussian 
cavalry ; the infantry and artillery returned to P^ronne, as it 
did not seem advisable to renew the fighting on the 4th of 
January with such reduced forces, and the risk of a scarcity of 
ammunition. The battle interfered so far with the bombardment 
of P^ronne that the ammunition wagons of the batteries in 
action before the place were ordered into the field to meet any 
possible contingencies that might arise from a scarcity during 
the action ; after the enemy had been repulsed, the bombardment 
was continued with renewed vigour. 

On the 9th of January negotiations for a capitulation began, 
and were concluded during the night of the lOtb of January. 
Various circumstances combined to force the able and energetic 
commandant, Colonel Garnier, to take such a step ; probably the 
most important one was the repulse of the relieving army after 
it had advanced within five leagues of the place. The injury 
done to the town by the Prussian batteries was very considerable ; 
more than 50 houses were in ruins, the church and hospital had 
become a prey to the flames. Forty-seven garrison guns, and a 
quantity of war materiel of every kind were captured, and the 
garrison of 3,000 men, consisting of 760 of the 43rd regiment, 
and 150 marines, besides moblots and mobiles of the Somme 
and Pas de Calais, became prisoners of war. 

The repairs to the fortifications were immediately taken in 
hand, and the fortress carefully secured against a coup-de-main, 
and occupied by a sufficient garrison. 

With the capture of P6ronne the whole line of the Somme 
came into possession of the German aimy, and became an im- 
portant point of support in their later operations. It may be 
taken for granted that in future wars the value of Peronne will 
be as great as in the present, and that the French Government 
will probably have the old-fashioned fortifications extended and 
reconstructed. 

Rocroy. 

The small fortress of Rocroy, situated close to the Belgian 
frontier, lies at the junction of the roads leading by Givet and 
Oharlemont to Belgium on the north, and to Rethel on the. 
south ; it is situated on a hilly plateau in the forest of the 
Ardennes 1,000 feet high, about 19 miles north-west of M^ziferes. 
The town was built in the middle of the forest by Francis the 
First to protect the frontier of Champagne; in 1643 it was 
besieged by the Spanish troops from the low countries, and in 
1815 it was captured after a short investment by the Prussians 
under Prince Augustus. 

35996. 
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The fortifications, which are simple, consist of a bastioned trace 
of five sides with dry ditches arranged in their essential points 
on the principles of Yauban. As the works have a high profile, 
the masonry could be seen and destroyed firom a distance. To 
prevent this, the ramparts are surrounded by a screen, which in 
front of the salients of the west bastions, takes the form of a 
ravelin or lunette, advanced into the glacis, and brings a cross 
and grazing fire on to the ground in front. The separate works 
are very well defiladed, both vertically and horizontally. The 
east and west fronts have each a gate with the usual defences. 
With the exception of the two principal powder magazines there 
are no bombproofs for barracks, hospital, or magazines. The 
armament had been completed during the war to the necessary 
extent ; nearly all the works had been provided with expense 
magazines, and all other requirements for an artillery defence. 
There are no large outworks, but two small earthworks in the 
form of fleches have been constructed in advance of, and con- 
nected with the forti'ess in order to command the road coming 
from Paris by Eethel and M^zieres, and also that from Givet. 
The immediate neighbourhood affords favourable and elevated 
positions for gun emplacements, although the ground is much 
broken. 

The 14th division had successfully accomplished its task by 
the capture of the fortresses of Thionville, Montmedy, M&ieres,. 
and Longwy on the northern frontier of France, and there was 
no intention on the part of the German commanders, of con- 
tinuing the warfare against the places lying further to .the^ 
westward ; a prolongation of the fortress-war would have 
entailed a great sacrifice of time and materiel, so that it was 
abandoned for this as well as other reasons. The division, 
received orders to rejoin the Vllth corps, and to proceed by rail 
to the south, where (Jeneral von Werder required a reinforce- 
ment for his undertakings against General Bourbaki. A few 
days' rest were given to the division after the fall^ of M^zieres 
for concentration and the completion of certain arrangements. 
If anything, therefore, was to be undertaken against their 
inconvenient neighbour, the fortress of Rocroy, no time could be 
lost. It should be remarked, that, although there could be no- 
doubt about the result of a blockade or bombardment of the 
place, still the loss of time and materiel would have been dis- 
proportionate to the value of the fortress. It was resolved^ 
"therefore, at once to try and take the town by a coup-de-main, 
that is to say, to attack it unexpectedly ; and this method was 
adopted because the profiles of the work made the risk of an 
assaiilt too hazardous. After the fall of M^zieres the enemy 
quite expected that an attack on Rocroy would follow ; a bom- 
bardment seemed inevitable, but the roads being bad, it was 
thought that the difiiculties of transporting the siege guns would 
occupy some time. 

M^zieres capitulated on the 2nd of January -l 871, and on the 
4th a detachment of 5 battalions, 2 squadrons of hussars and 
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6 field batteries and a company of pioneers was, by order of 
Qeneral Schuler von Senden, commanding the 14th division, 
put in motion for Bocroy. The expedition was under the com- 
mand of Major-General von Woyna II., and arrived before the 
place on the evening of the same day. The early twilight pre- 
vented reconnoitring in front of the fortress, and the garrison 
were completely surprised by the unexpected appearance of the 
enemy before the gates, which was a proof of the energy and 
precision with which the operation was carried out. As soon 
as the cavalry had cut off all communication between the fortress 
and the country, the troops took up their position on the invest- 
ing circle, partly to prevent the garrison from breaking out, and 
partly to cover the ground from whence the bombardment was 
to foUow. When everything w^ prepared, at 10 o'clock on the 
morning of . the 5th of January, the commandant was called 
upon to surrender, which he refused. At half-past 10 o'clock fire 
was opened. A tliick fog interrupted the view, but flames were 
seen to break out in the town and the bombardment was con- 
tinued until 5 o'clock in the afternoon. The artillery of the 
garrison was not idle ; it 'replied vigorously, but without much 
efiect, a8 the Prussian batteries were screened either by natural 
cover or hasty entrenchments. It was already in contemplation 
to give an order to cease firing and assemble the troops, when 
another attempt was made to induce the commandant to sur- 
render, by pointing out to him the uselessness of protracting 
the defence, which, as was found out afterwards, the gardes 
mobiles were anxious to continue. 

On the evening of the 5th of January, the place was handed 
over, the gates being first occupied by two companies. The 
garrison consisted of about 160 gardes mobiles and 120 men of 
the artillery of the line and engineers, who had shown them- 
selves particularly active in the defence; 300 of the garrison 
became prisoners of war ; one stand of colours, some arms, pro- 
visions, and munitions of war, as well as 72 heavy guns, were 
captured. Among the prisoners were two Prussians who had 
been detained as spies. The exertions made by the troops 
engaged against Rocroy should not be passed over without 
notice ; they were on their legs for 36 hours, notwithstanding 
the extreme cold, combined with fog and snowstorms. 
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SUMMARY OF SIEGES. 

The following fortresses fell during the war, thanks to tho 
, energy of our highly trained siege artillery in co-operation with 
the other branches of our aimy. 

(1.) Without defence : Liitzelstein and Montblliard. 

(2,^ After immediate capitulation : Vitry, Laon. 

(3.) After the first bombardment : Lichtenberg, Marsal, and 

the citadel of Amiens. 
(4.) As the immediate consequence of the loss of a battle in 

the field : Sedan^ with the army of MacMahon. 
(5.) After a long investment : Metz, with the army of Marshal 

Bazaine. 
(6.) After a long investment and bomdardment: Pfalzbuig 

and Paris, with its enclosed army. 
(7.) After repeated bombardments of several days* duration 

with siege and field artiUery : Toul, Neu-Breisach, 

Soissons, Verdun, La Ffire, Montmedy, MdziSreSi and 

P^ronne. 
(8.) After a bombardment of several days with the opening of 

a regular siege : Schlettstadt, Thionville, and Longwy. 
{9.) After a bombardment of several weeks and the completion 

of the regular siege, with the exception of the passage 

of the ditch and the storming of the breach or interior 

retrenchments : Strasburg and Belfort. 

Bitscli was not surrendered until the conclusion of the peace, 
after it had been invested during the whole of the war, and 
bombarded at the commencement. 

Kocroy fell by a coup-de-main after a bombardment with field 
• artillery. 

The garrisons of Belfort and Bitsch were allowed to leave with 
military honours in recognition of their gallant defence. 

Besides the enormous amount of war mat^iel taken fi.*om the 
beaten and captured armies, and the matSriel^ arms, and ammu- 
nition, as well as barrack, magazine, and hospital stores, found in 
the fortresses, 5,300 garrison guns, most of them smooth-bore 
and some of which were damaged, fell into our hands, while 
1,400 officers and 54,700 men, who had formed the garrison of 
the towns, were led into captivity. 
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